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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  XIII 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  IN  THE  MIDDUE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

1820—1870 

THE  period  of  the  present  volume  includes  one  of  the  very 
great  autobiographies  of  all  time,  that  of  Cardinal  Newman. 
For  a  parallel  to  his  deep  heart-searching  study  of  himself 
and  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  life,  we  must  look  back  to 
Saint  Augustine,  that  earliest,  mightiest  of  the  "Christian 
Fathers."  Equally  earnest  with  Augustine,  perhaps  equally 
able-minded,  and  certainly  as  profoundly  convinced  of  his 
finally  accepted  doctrines,  Newman  offers  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  his  predecessor. 

He  was  an  Englishman  who  grew  to  manhood  during  that 
strange  period  of  reaction  which  we  have  described  as  paralyz- 
ing the  democratic  forces  of  Europe  after  1815.  The  period 
of  complete  reaction  ended  with  the  second  French  revolution, 
that  of  1830.  A  milder,  wiser,  and  hence  stronger,  Democ- 
racy then  took  control  of  France.  Its  example  and  encourage- 
ment gradually  spread  to  Germany  and  Italy  and  even  to  that 
ancient  center  of  all  reactionary  principles,  Austria.  Hence 
in  1848  there  ensued  uprisings  of  the  people  all  over  Europe ; 
and  though  these  revolts  were  by  no  means  everywhere  suc- 
cessful, yet  from  1848  onward  the  people  had  everywhere  some 
voice  in  their  own  government.  Probably  future  ages  looking 
back  on  the  long  battle  of  Democracy  against  Autocracy  which 
began  in  America  in  1775  and  has  reached  even  into  our  time, 
will  mark  as  the  central  focus,  the  decisive  moment  of  Democ- 
racy's  control,  this  year  1848.  Up  to  then  Democracy  had 
been  a  new  force  in  civilization,  one  little  understood  and 
much  distrusted.  From  then  on  it  was  an  accepted  principle, 
slowly  but  surely  establishing  itself  everywhere,  while  all  the 
ancient  forces  of  "privilege"  and  the  "divine  right"  of  the 
powerful  fought  against  it  in  an  ever  receding  battle. 
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In  France,  the  leader  of  this  mighty  movement,  we  can 
perhaps  see  its  meaning  best  in  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo.  Many 
voices  have  acclaimed  him  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  the  leader  of  the  protesting  or  "Romantic" 
party  in  his  country.  There  the  battle  was  to  be  waged  chiefly 
by  the  pen.  Education  had  become  the  dominant  factor  in 
life.  And  to  the  war  of  argument,  Hugo  brought  a  splendid 
fiery  genius  which  made  him  invincible.  More  than  once  his 
plays  or  poems  were  suppressed  by  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment; but  suppression  has  proven  in  our  day  but  a  feeble 
method  of  warring  against  intellect.  If  a  man  have  any  real 
thing  to  say  to  Democracy,  then  Democracy  will  hear  it 
somehow,  even  though  the  voice  be  that  of  a  Turgenef  or  a 
Tolstoi  crying  out  in  darkest  Russia. 

So  Hugo  made  himself  heard  not  only  by  France  but  by  all 
the  world.  We  have  no  autobiography  from  him;  but  his 
intimate  personal  letters  show  us  well  the  ardent,  clear-eyed 
youth  just  entering  on  his  life-long  struggle,  looking  back,  as 
it  were,  to  take  stock  of  himself  and  his  resources  before  he 
undertakes  the  fight. 

Along  with  this  great  struggle  of  the  period  for  material 
and  political  freedom,  there  arose  also  in  this  momentous 
epoch  a  struggle  for  intellectual  freedom.  Men  refused  to 
accept  doctrines  merely  because  of  having  been  taught  them 
in  childhood.  They  insisted  on  examining  for  themselves  the 
sources  of  their  teaching  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  all  was 
based.  Newman 's  famous  autobiography  illustrates  this  tend- 
ency as  it  affected  the  religious  mind.  Almost  equally  re- 
markable, though  not  equally  famed,  is  the  autobiography  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  He  displays  the  same  persistency  to  reach 
the  depths  of  understanding  as  Newman,  but  on  other  lines. 

John  Mill  was  a  materialist,  or  "utilitarian,"  to  use  the 
word  which  he  himself  made  popular.  He  sought  to  measure 
all  things  by  their  results,  accept  only  what  could  be  proven, 
attempt  only  where  he  could  see  logically  that  the  achievement 
was  good,  would  be  "worth  while."  Some  very  noble-minded 
men  have  thus  refused  to  be  led  along  by  undemonstrable 
visions,  dreams  of  what  may  come;  but  in  Mill's  day  such 
an  attitude  was  held  to  be  essentially  unreligious,  and  his  life 
was  not  an  easy  one. 
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In  fullest,  gentlest  antagonism  to  the  stern  spirit  of  Mill, 
and  perhaps  almost  equally  to  that  of  Newman,  let  us  turn  to 
a  third  remarkable  autobiography  of  the  period,  the  Journal 
of  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  Mile,  de  Guerin  was  the  most  loving, 
the  most  devoted  of  French  Catholic  maidens.  She  had  a 
younger  brother  Maurice  whom  she  guided  almost  as  a  mother ; 
and  Maurice  was,  like  Hugo,  a  poet  and  a  thinker.  He  left 
the  ancient  church,  he  married  an  outsider  opposed  to  all  his 
family's  manners  and  ideas,  and  then  he  died,  leaving  his 
sister  Eugenie  broken-hearted.  She  had  written  chiefly  for 
him,  and  she  continued  until  her  death  soon  after,  a  journal 
of  her  pure  thoughts  day  by  day.  Often  she  turns  back  to 
tell  some  incident  of  his  or  her  childhood,  the  days  they  had 
shared  together  in  full  harmony.  There  is  perhaps  no  more 
beautiful,  and  no  more  unreasoning,  book  within  the  century. 
Her  words  are  just  pure  faith  from  end  to  end.  One  likes  to 
know  in  this  toiling,  shifting,  devious  world,  to  carry  close  at 
heart  amid  the  effort  of  life,  the  knowledge  that  such  a  simple, 
steadfast  soul  as  that  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  existed,  and  can 
still  exist. 

Of  somewhat  similar  type  is  the  beautiful  autobiography  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  Danish  teller  of  fairy  tales,  the 
lover  of  children.  With  Andersen  we  feel  as  with  that  earlier 
Dane,  Baron  Holberg,  that  we  are  swinging  a  bit  outside  the 
circle  of  established  European  life.  Andersen  is  in  it,  but  not  of 
it.  He  is  a  traveler ;  he  visits  Germany  and  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  tells  us  what  he  saw  there.  But  he  looks  upon  it  all 
as  a  stranger,  as  one  who  smiles  upon  a  struggle  meaningless 
to  him,  empty  words  wherein  he  has  no  part.  He  knows  as 
little  of  spiritual  doubt  or  of  scientific  rules  of  evidence  as 
does  Mile,  de  Guerin.  He  looks  only  for  the  sweetness  and 
tenderness  and  nobility  of  life.  In  one  edition  of  his  auto- 
biography he  truly  named  it  The  Fairy  Story  of  My  Life. 
By  this  title  he  meant  to  indicate  how  wonderfully  everybody 
had  helped  him  and  how  he  had  risen  from  obscurity;  but 
would  not  life  always  be  a  fairy  story  to  one  who  forever 
sought,  like  Andersen,  and  forever  saw,  the  beautiful? 

In  one  way  the  Danish  story  teller  was  as  over-sensitive  as 
Rousseau  or  Haydon  or  any  of  the  mass  of  self-conscious,  over- 
imaginative  artists.  He  never  reaches  the  saintliness  and 
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self-sacrifice  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  So  with  him  we  meet 
yet  another  kind  of  mind  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite  variety 
and  complexity  of  humanity. 

From  the  abnormal  we  may  turn  with  somewhat  of  relief  to 
the  more  easily  appreciated  normal.  If  we  look  for  the  best 
known  American  of  this  immediate  period  we  may  perhaps 
find  him  in  the  poet  Longfellow.  No  name  is  better  known  to 
every  American  household ;  and  Longfellow  is  known  just  be- 
cause he  was  what  all  good  men  sought  to  be  and  could  appre- 
ciate. It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  critics  that  Long- 
fellow wrote  no  really  wonderful  poetry;  and  the  answer  is 
that  he  did  a  better  thing,  he  put  into  poetry,  such  poetry  as 
people  could  remember  and  recite,  all  the  good  little  ordinary 
things,  all  the  commonplaces  of  righteousness.  If  his  are  not 
the  supreme  words  which  may  inspire  some  great  soul  in  a 
great  crisis,  they  are  the  much  more  useful  axioms  which  we 
all  need  day  by  day  and  every  day,  whereby  to  mold  our 
common  lives.  Hence  the  fragments  of  autobiography  here 
culled  from  Longfellow's  letters,  though  they  are  but  scanty, 
have  a  value  for  us  all. 

One  other  narrative  makes  up  our  volume.  It  is  an  oddity 
indeed,  the  story  of  a  Princess  of  Babylon.  The  ancient 
Babylon,  dead  for  two  thousand  years,  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, that  it  is  hard  for  us  quite  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
Babylonia  to-day,  and  that  people  live  there.  They  are  Arabs, 
and  in  the  1840 's  they  were  sorely  abused  by  Turkish  over- 
lords. They  had  petty  Arab  princes  of  their  own;  and  the 
daughter  of  one  of  these,  feeling  herself  particularly  abused, 
fled  to  England  and  there  wrote  her  story.  In  later  years, 
resolute  European  travelers  risked  their  lives  to  journey 
through  these  distant  regions  and  bring  home  some  scant 
account  of  how  their  people  lived.  But  here  we  have,  from 
an  earlier  date  than  any  of  the  travels,  an  account  by  one  of 
the  Arabs  themselves,  a  princess'  own  account  of  how  an 
Eastern  princess  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and,  if  we  pause  to  contrast  its  primitive  poverty 
with  the  splendor  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  it  is  whimsically  en- 
tertaining. To  the  West  this  had  become  an  age  of  easy  living 
and  hence  an  age  of  thought ;  to  the  ancient  East  it  was  still 
an  age  of  material  considerations. 


NEWMAN'S  "APOLOGIA" 

By  Alphonsus  J.  Donlon,  S.J. 

IN  his  Apologia  Newman  has  left  to  posterity  an  imperish- 
able heritage.  The  book  will  withstand  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  time,  because  of  its  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  humanity,  because  of  its  stern  and  uncompromising 
opposition  to  man-made  religions  and  shallow  philosophies, 
and  because  of  the  high  position  its  literary  power  has  secured 
for  it  among  the  classics  of  the  language. 

We  have  in  the  Apologia  the  phenomenon,  probably  unique 
in  history,  of  a  man  writing  his  autobiography  against  his  will 
and  in  self-defense.  In  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  January, 
1864,  Charles  Kingsley,  a  popular  writer  of  the  day,  charged 
Newman  with  saying  that  truth  for  its  own  sake  need  not,  and 
on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue  with  the  Koman  clergy. 
Newman  indignantly  protested  against  the  accusation  and 
challenged  Kingsley  to  prove  it.  Kingsley  did  not  attempt  to 
prove  it;  and  the  only  reparation  he  offered  was  to  say  that 
he  was  sorry  at  having  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Newman's 
words ;  and  this  he  did  without  indicating  any  words  of  New- 
man's  which  could  even  apparently  justify  the  accusation. 
Newman  replied  in  a  humorous  and  satirical  pamphlet  which 
completely  turned  the  tables  on  Kingsley.  Kingsley  then  pub- 
lished a  rejoinder  entitled,  "What,  then,  does  Dr.  Newman 
mean?"  This  pamphlet  of  Kingsley 's  was  the  occasion  of 
the  writing  of  the  Apologia. 

Newman's  was  one  of  those  great  and  noble  souls  which 
make  their  appearance  but  once  or  twice  in  a  century.  Man- 
kind takes  but  a  superficial  interest  in  men  who  are  absorbed 
in  themselves,  who  hunger  for  notoriety,  and  are  consumed 
with  self-pity  when  it  is  denied  them.  But  the  world  knows 
that  such  is  not  the  character  of  the  man  whose  soul  is  revealed 
in  the  Apologia.  There  is  no  striving  after  notoriety  here. 
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Newman  passed  his  whole  life  doing  good  to  others.  When 
the  interests  of  religion  or  the  needs  of  his  fellow-man  called 
for  a  sacrifice  on  his  part,  he  made  it  freely  and  ungrudgingly. 
Even  when  publicly  put  upon  his  defense  by  the  reckless  and 
unjust  attack  of  Kingsley,  his  chief  thought  was  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  Church  of  his  adoption  and  the  good  name 
of  his  fellow-priests. 

The  man  of  right  principle  and  tender  heart  cannot  but  be 
touched  by  the  evident  struggle  and  pain  with  which  Newman 
sets  himself  to  bare  his  soul  to  the  world.  "It  is  not  at  all 
pleasant, ' '  he  says, ' '  for  me  to  be  egotistical ;  or  to  be  criticized 
for  being  so.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  reveal  to  high  and  low, 
young  and  old,  what  has  gone  on  within  me  from  my  early 
years."  "Who  can  afford  to  be  leisurely  and  deliberate,  while 
he  practises  on  himself  a  cruel  operation,  the  ripping  up  of 
old  griefs,  and  the  venturing  again  upon  the  '  inf andum  dolo- 
rem '  of  years,  in  which  the  stars  of  this  lower  heaven  were  one 
by  one  going  out  ?  I  could  not  in  cool  blood,  nor  except  upon 
the  imperious  call  of  duty,  attempt  what  I  have  set  myself  to 
do.  It  is  both  to  head  and  heart  an  extreme  trial. ' ' 

The  generous  souls  of  the  world  will  always  admire  and 
love  Newman  for  his  transparent  honesty  and  his  simple  and 
disinterested  devotion  to  truth,  a  devotion  which  led  him  to 
sacrifice  all  that  he  held  dear  on  earth  rather  than  be  unfaith- 
ful to  it.  He  gave  up  "much  that  he  loved  and  prized  and 
could  have  retained,  but  that  he  loved  honesty  better  than 
name,  and  Truth  better  than  dear  friends." 

He  has  a  word  of  rebuke  for  those  superficial  observers  who 
ascribed  to  cunning  and  double-faced  practice  his  conduct  of 
the  Oxford  Movement  and  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  "As  if  forsooth  a  Religion  which  has  flourished 
through  so  many  ages,  among  so  many  nations,  amid  such 
varieties  of  social  life,  in  such  contrary  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  after  so  many  revolutions,  political  and  civil, 
could  not  subdue  the  reason  and  overcome  the  heart,  without 
the  aid  of  fraud  in  the  process  and  the  sophistries  of  the 
schools. ' ' 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Apologia  is  the  unequivocal  testi- 
mony it  bears  in  behalf  of  dogmatic  religion,  and  that,  the 
religion  of  traditional  Christianity.  The  giant  intellect  of 
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Newman,  conceded  by  those  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his 
convictions  to  be  possessed  of  almost  unrivaled  logical  powers, 
pronounces  in  favor  of  dogma,  and  thus  emphatically  gives 
the  lie  to  the  arrogant  and  sneering  assertion  of  the  agnostic 
that  Christianity  is  the  badge  of  the  illiterate  and  the  weak- 
minded. 

Eleven  years  before  his  death  Newman  said  that  for  fifty 
years  he  had  resisted  with  all  his  power  the  spirit  of  liberalism 
in  religion.  But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  Apologia  for  a 
proof  of  his  opposition  to  this  spirit.  It  is  his  fight  against 
the  anti-dogmatic  principle  which  illuminates  and  gives  a 
meaning  to  the  pages  of  the  Apologia.  To  Newman  more  than 
any  one  else  the  Protestant  of  the  English-speaking  world 
owes  it  that  some  remnant  of  dogmatic  Christianity  is  pre- 
served to  him.  "When  the  hosts  of  liberalism  and  skepticism, 
who  had  had  such  a  singular  success  in  continental  Europe, 
were  threatening  to  overrun  England,  they  were  met  by 
Newman  and  his  little  party  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and 
Christianity  was  saved  for  Protestant  England  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Unlike  the  proud  and  self-satisfied  theorist  of  the  present 
day,  Newman  did  not  painfully  elaborate  a  religious  system 
out  of  his  own  head.  "When  he  was  searching  for  the  true 
religion  of  Christ,  he  did  not  start  by  laying  down  an  arbitrary 
hypothesis  which  made  a  farce  of  Revelation  and  contradicted 
the  facts  of  history  during  two  thousand  years.  He  made  it 
his  rule  to  be  guided  by  evidence  alone ;  and  it  was  his  unfal- 
tering adherence  to  this  rule  which  finally  brought  him  into 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Not  that  he  was  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  arguments  of 
the  skeptic.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  has  mastered  the  skep- 
tic's position  more  thoroughly  than  Newman,  or  could  give  it 
more  powerful  and  persuasive  expression.  But  the  reason- 
ings of  the  skeptic  left  him  untouched;  for  he  saw  their 
fundamental  weakness  and  the  fallacies  upon  which  they  rely 
for  their  plausibility.  He  saw  the  inconsistency  between  the 
skeptic's  theory  and  his  practice,  and  the  complicated  system 
of  balances  and  props  by  which  he  endeavors  to  maintain 
himself  in  an  unnatural  position.  He  saw  how  the  skeptic 
applies  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity  a  method  of  reasoning 
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which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  employ  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life.  Newman  gives  some  hint  of  his  answer  to  the  skeptic 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Apologia;  but  the  full  development 
of  this  answer  must  be  looked  for  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent. 
The  singular  grace  and  unaffected  simplicity  with  which 
Newman  recounts  the  story  of  his  life  captivated  the  English 
reading  public  from  the  start,  and  everywhere  the  Apologia 
was  accepted  as  a  classic.  On  its  first  publication  the  Satur- 
day Review  pronounced  it ' '  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  present  literary  age.  Dr.  Newman  is  one  of  the  finest 
masters  of  language,  his  logical  powers  are  almost  unequalled, 
and,  in  one  way  or  other,  he  has  influenced  the  course  of 
English  thought  more  perhaps  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries." "I  have  just  been  going  through  Newman's  Apologia 
for  the  twentieth  time,"  writes  "T.  B."  in  The  Upton  Letters, 
"and  as  usual  have  fallen  completely  under  the  magical  spell 
of  that  incomparable  style;  its  perfect  lucidity,  showing  the 
very  shape  of  the  thought  within,  its  simplicity,  ...  its  ap- 
positeness,  its  dignity,  its  music.  I  oscillate  between  supreme 
contentment  as  a  reader  and  envious  despair  as  a  writer;  it 
fills  one's  mind  up  slowly  and  richly,  as  honey  fills  a  vase 
from  some  gently  tilted  bowl."  "In  England,"  wrote 
Matthew  Arnold,  "there  needs  a  miracle  of  genius  like 
Shakespeare's  to  produce  balance  of  mind,  and  a  miracle  of 
intellectual  delicacy  like  Dr.  Newman's  to  produce  urbanity 
of  style."  Gladstone  said  of  Newman's  style:  "It  is  a  trans- 
porting style.  I  find  myself  constantly  disposed  to  cry  aloud 
and  vent  myself  in  that  way  as  I  read.  It  is  like  the  very 
highest  music,  and  seems  sometimes  in  beauty  to  go  beyond 
the  human." 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN   STUART 
MILL:  AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Charles  F.  Thuring,  LL.D.,  LiU.D. 

THERE  hangs  before  me  as  I  write  a  photograph  of  Watt's 
portrait  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  Kegarding  the  portrait  an 
American  philosopher  who  knew  Mill  once  said  that  "The 
painter  of  that  face  knew  more  about  his  subject  than  any 
man  had  the  right  to  know  about  another. ' '  The  portrait  does 
seem  to  be  an  expression  of  Mill  himself.  It  gives  evidence 
of  those  qualities,  fundamental  and  structural,  which  Mill  pos- 
sessed, or  which  rather  possessed  and  constituted  him. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  qualities  is  the  love  of  truth  and 
the  consequent  determination  to  find  truth.  As  to  Bishop 
Butler,  so  also  to  John  Stuart  Mill  the  search  of  truth  was  the 
business  of  his  life  and  the  object  of  his  unconquerable  pas- 
sion. No  desire  for  a  certain  conclusion  influenced  his  judg- 
ment. No  hope  for  a  specified  verdict  colored  the  evidence 
presented.  No  friendliness  and  no  enmity  was  suffered  for 
an  instant  to  turn  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  rigor  of  logical 
procedure.  No  warmth  of  passion  or  of  emotion  was  allowed 
to  alter  the  coldness  of  the  plain  fact.  The  personal  equation 
was  eliminated.  His  mind  was  just  in  analyzing  and  in  syn- 
thesis, in  seeing  the  fact  and  in  inferring  truth  from  the  fact. 

The  fields  which  Mill  cultivated  in  this  sublime  quest  were 
among  the  greatest.  Government,  economics,  logic  and  phi- 
losophy were  among  them.  To  each  he  made  contributions 
which  for  a  generation  profoundly  and  vitally  moved  the 
thoughtful  world  of  English  speech, — contributions  too  which 
are  still  influencing  forces.  His  work  on  political  economy  is 
the  foundation  of  much  of  the  economic  thinking  of  our  time. 
His  views  on  government  and  the  whole  social  and  socialistic 
movement  have  proved  to  be  in  many  respects  a  true  and.  in- 
spiring prophecy.  His  logic  still  stands  not  only  as  a  monu- 
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ment  but  also  as  a  formative  and  instructive  force  in  thinking. 
In  other  fields  as  well,  such  .as  education,  art,  music,  his 
thoughts  especially  as  embodied  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Address 
touch  the  high  water  mark  of  interpretation. 

The  search  for  truth  was  impregnated  with  a  passion  for 
righteousness.  To  Mill  revelation  spelled  dedication,  and 
truth  duty.  The  intellectual  quest  was  supported  by  the 
ethical  motive.  The  intellectual  vision  was  clear  in  part  at 
least  because  the  heart  was  pure.  In  a  narrow  way  the  beati- 
tude, "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God," 
may  be  applied  to  Mill,  to  Mill  who  thought  of  himself  as  an 
agnostic.  The  passion  for  righteousness  seemed  to  be  quite  as 
deep  as  the  passion  for  truth.  It  is  reported  of  him  that  once 
he  said,  "If  to  Hell  I  must  go  for  doing  right,  to  Hell  I  will 
go." 

Neither  truth  nor  righteousness  as  incarnated  in  Mill  was 
remote  from  human  concerns.  Both  were  colored  and  charged 
with  the  social  feeling.  His  interpretation  of  truth,  his  desire 
to  be  and  to  do  the  right,  was  not  a  personal  matter  only.  It 
had  relations  to  men,  to  all  men.  The  race-passion  was  his, 
and  especially  strong  was  the  passion  for  that  portion  of  the 
human  family  whose  environment  is  hard,  narrow,  oppressed. 
His  chapter  on  the  future  of  the  working  classes  illustrates 
one  of  the  best  endeavors  of  the  mid-Victorian  age  to  alleviate 
and  to  serve  the  people.  No  soul  was  more  responsive,  no 
hand  more  generous,  than  Mill's  in  helping  forward  the  great 
cause  of  human  betterment. 

For  the  formation  of  such  a  character  and  for  the  creation 
and  nurturing  of  such  a  force,  many  and  mighty  conditions 
contributed.  His  education  by  his  father,  also  a  man  of 
unique  part  and  place,  still  remains  one  of  the  unique  en- 
deavors for  the  training  of  the  individual  boy.  He  began  to 
learn  Greek  when  he  was  three  years  old,  although  Latin  was 
deferred  to  the  eighth  year !  Before  he  had  entered  his  teens 
he  had  received  an  education  of  far  greater  value  than  most 
boys  receive  at  the  close  of  this  period.  The  experience  which 
would  have  killed  most  boys,  even  if  possible  for  them,  seems 
to  have  been  inspiring  and  really  educative  to  young  Mill. 
The  reason  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  character  of  the  teacher 
as  in  the  character  of  the  student 
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It  is  also  to  be  said  that  Mill's  interest  in  individual  men 
was  quite  as  intense  as  his  interest  in  truth  and  in  righteous- 
ness. He  was  fortunate  in  his  friendships.  In  a  group  which 
included  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  George  Grote,  Maurice,  Bentham 
and  John  Sterling  his  place  was  central.  His  letters  recently 
published  show  that  his  heart  was  as  warm  and  big  as  his 
intellect  was  inspiring.  Apparently  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
two  men  of  personalities  more  opposite  than  Carlyle  and  Mill, 
yet  immediately  after  his  death  Carlyle  said  to  Charles  Eliot 
Norton : 

"I  never  knew  a  finer,  tenderer,  more  sensitive  or  modest 
soul  among  the  sons  of  men." 

The  only  one  of  his  special  group  still  remaining,  Lord 
Morley,  wrote  immediately  after  his  death  in  terms  of  deep 
feeling  and  regard.  His  memory  claims  "the  affectionate 
veneration  of  sons,  and  he  is  himself  an  example  of  unselfish 
and  magnanimous  living. ' '  And  Morley  writes  of  his  friends 
describing  ' '  Their  pain  at  the  thought  that  they  will  see  him 
no  more. ' '  His  letters  to  John  Sterling, — that  unique,  beauti- 
ful, moving,  tragic  personality, — are  among  the  most  touching 
letters  ever  written  by  a  man  to  a  man. 

In  Mill  were  united  the  greatest  qualities  of  human  na- 
ture,— the  desire  for  truth,  the  desire  for  righteousness,  the 
desire  for  service.  Each  of  these  qualities  found  in  him  a 
high  degree  of  power  and  of  development ;  and  the  union  of 
them  in  his  character  and  work  was  as  unique  as  it  was 
beautiful  and  inspiring. 

In  a  generation  which  embraced  names  so  distinguished  and 
so  diverse  in  government  as  Gladstone,  Peel,  Palmerston,  Dis- 
raeli, in  science  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  in  literature  as 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, — John  Stuart 
Mill  has  a  great  and  lasting  place. 


JOHN,  CARDINAL  NEWMAN 

THE  MOST  FAMED  OF  ENGLISH   CONVERTS  TO   CATHOLICISM 
1801-1890 

(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

In  the  year  1845,  convinced  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  was  the  only 
true  one,  the  Very  Eeverend  John  Henry  Newman,  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  Anglican  Church,  sent  for  a  humble  Italian  monk,  Father 
Dominic,  Passionist,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  pled  for  reception  into  the 
fold  of  St.  Peter.  Home,  friends,  preferment,  leadership — all  were  for- 
gotten in  his  desire  to  embrace  what  he  considered  to  be  the  original, 
authentic  Christian  religion.  And  his  determination  had  not  been  arrived 
at  idly.  Long  had  been  his  mental  and  spiritual  battle,  and  this  "Apol- 
ogia" is  mainly  the  record  of  it.  What  a  dramatic  soul- dissection  he 
gives  us! 

We  see  him  affiliating  himself  with  the  ' '  Oxford  Movement, ' '  in  1833, 
which  strove  toward  high-church  principles,  in  the  Church  of  England, 
against  the  marked  tendency  toward  radicalism  and  liberalism.  He  wrote 
many  of  the  celebrated  ' '  Tracts  of  the  Times ' '  which  so  stirred  up  the 
Protestants  in  Great  Britain,  both  lay  and  clergy.  For  several  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  proving  the  possibility  of  a  middle  ground  between 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  and  Protestantism,  only  to  discover  his  via 
media  impracticable  and  an  object  of  derision. 

In  1843  he  resigned  his  living  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  two  years 
afterwards  became  a  Eoman  Catholic,  accepting  comparative  poverty  in 
the  change.  In  1849  he  founded  an  English  branch  of  St.  Philip  Neri, 
the  ' '  Oratory. ' '  He  wrote  voluminously,  and  all  his  work  is  distinguished 
for  scholarship,  analytical  penetration,  and  beauty  of  language.  The 
"Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,"  or  "Explanation  of  His  Life,"  his  master- 
piece, appeared  in  1864.  It  came  out  in  parts,  and  each  part  was  looked 
forward  to  with  eagerness  by  the  public.  Wide-sweeping  was  its  effect, 
and  Father  Newman  had  the  unique  privilege  of  determining  the  judg- 
ment of  his  age  concerning  himself,  fairly  compelling  his  contemporaries, 
by  his  persuasive  powers  and  sincere  conviction,  to  accept  his  interpreta- 
tion of  himself  to  himself.  Personally,  he  seemed  to  exercise  a  mesmeric 
influence  over  friends  and  associates,  and  in  his  writings  there  is  some- 
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thing  of  the  same  uncanny  quality.  Needless  to  add,  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,  Anglican  as  well  as  Koman,  owes  a  vast  debt  to  the  powerful 
defense  that  he  made  of  all  the  great  fundamentals  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  a  latitudinarian  era  he  battled  in  behalf  of  the  great  verities  con- 
tained in  Holy  Scripture  and  the  creeds. 

Newman  was  created  a  Catholic  cardinal  in  1879.  As  an  orator  he 
was  not  ideal,  for  his  manner  was  rather  awkward  and  his  voice  thin, 
but  his  discourse  was  ever  admirable  and  concise.  Physically,  he  was 
almost  emaciated,  with  a  sharp,  eagle  look  about  his  face.  There  was 
also  a  monkish  austerity  in  his  make-up  oddly  mingled  with  a  quality  of 
great  sweetness. 

The  "Apologia"  as  a  sincere  revelation  of  a  human  soul  ranks  beside 
the  "Confessions"  of  St.  Augustine. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA 

CHAPTER  I 
HISTORY  OP  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  TO  THE  YEAR  1833 

IT  may  easily  be  conceived  how  great  a  trial  it  is  to  me  to 
write  the  following  history  of  myself;  but  I  must  not  shrink 
from  the  task.  The  words,  "Secretum  meum  mihi,"  keep 
ringing  in  my  ears ;  but  as  men  draw  towards  their  end,  they 
care  less  for  disclosures.  Nor  is  it  the  least  part  of  my  trial, 
to  anticipate  that,  upon  first  reading  what  I  have  written,  my 
friends  may  consider  much  in  it  irrelevant  to  my  purpose; 
yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  will 
effect  what  I  propose  to  myself  in  giving  it  to  the  public. 

I  was  brought  up  from  a  child  to  take  great  delight  in  read- 
ing the  Bible;  but  I  had  no  formed  religious  convictions  till 
I  was  fifteen.  Of  course  I  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  my 
Catechism. 

After  I  was  grown  up,  I  put  on  paper  my  recollections  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  on  religious  subjects,  which  I  had 
at  the  time  that  I  was  a  child  and  a  boy, — such  as  had  re- 
mained on  my  mind  with  sufficient  prominence  to  make  me 
then  consider  them  worth  recording.  Out  of  these,  written 
in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1820,  and  transcribed  with  additions 
in  1823,  I  select  two,  which  are  at  once  the  most  definite 
among  them,  and  also  have  a  bearing  on  my  later  convictions. 

1.  "I  used  to  wish  the  Arabian  Tales  were  true:  my  imagi- 
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nation  ran  on  unknown  influences,  on  magical  powers,  and 
talismans.  ...  I  thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an 
Angel,  and  all  this  world  a  deception,  my  fellow-angels  by  a 
playful  device  concealing  themselves  from  me,  and  deceiving 
me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material  world." 

Again:  "Reading  in  the  Spring  of  1816  a  sentence  from 
[Dr.  Watts 's]  Remnants  of  Time,  entitled  'the  Saints  un- 
known to  the  world,'  to  the  effect,  that  'there  is  nothing  in 
their  figure  or  countenance  to  distinguish  them,'  &c.,  &c.,  I 
supposed  he  spoke  of  Angels  who  lived  in  the  world,  as  it  were 
disguised. ' ' 

2.  The  other  remark  is  this:  "I  was  very  superstitious, 
and  for  some  time  previous  to  my  conversion"  [when  I  was 
fifteen]  "used  constantly  to  cross  myself  on  going  into  the 
dark." 

Of  course  I  must  have  got  this  practice  from  some  external 
source  or  other;  but  I  can  make  no  sort  of  conjecture  whence; 
and  certainly  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  I  only  knew  by  name.  The 
French  master  was  an  emigre  Priest,  but  he  was  simply  made 
a  butt,  as  French  masters  too  commonly  were  in  that  day, 
and  spoke  English  very  imperfectly.  There  was  a  Catholic 
family  in  the  village,  old  maiden  ladies  we  used  to  think; 
but  I  knew  nothing  about  them.  I  have  of  late  years  heard 
that  there  were  one  or  two  Catholic  boys  in  the  school;  but 
either  we  were  carefully  kept  from  knowing  this,  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  made  simply  no  impression  on  our  minds.  My 
brother  will  bear  witness  how  free  the  school  was  from 
Catholic  ideas. 

I  had  once  been  into  Warwick  Street  Chapel,  with  my 
father,  who,  I  believe,  wanted  to  hear  some  piece  of  music; 
all  that  I  bore  away  from  it  was  the  recollection  of  a  pulpit 
and  a  preacher,  and  a  boy  swinging  a  censer. 

When  I  was  at  Littlemore,  I  was  looking  over  old  copy- 
books of  my  school  days,  and  I  found  among  them  my  first 
Latin  verse-book ;  and  in  the  first  page  of  it  there  was  a  de- 
vice which  almost  took  my  breath  away  with  surprise.  I 
have  the  book  before  me  now,  and  have  just  been  showing  it 
to  others.  I  have  written  in  the  first  page,  in  my  school-boy 
hand,  "John  H.  Newman,  February  lltb,  1811,  Verse  Book;" 
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then  follow  my  first  Verses.  Between  "Verse"  and  "Book" 
I  have  drawn  the  figure  of  a  solid  cross  upright,  and  next  to  it 
is,  what  may  indeed  be  meant  for  a  necklace,  but  what  I  can- 
not make  out  to  be  anything  else  than  a  set  of  beads  sus- 
pended, with  a  little  cross  attached.  At  this  time  I  was  not 
quite  ten  years  old.  I  suppose  I  got  these  ideas  from  some 
romance,  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  or  Miss  Porter's;  or  from  some 
religious  picture;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  how,  among  the 
thousand  objects  which  meet  a  boy's  eyes,  these  in  particular 
should  so  have  fixed  themselves  in  my  mind,  that  I  made  them 
thus  practically  my  own.  I  am  certain  there  was  nothing  in 
the  churches  I  attended,  or  the  prayer  books  I  read,  to  suggest 
them.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Anglican  churches  and 
prayer  books  were  not  decorated  in  those  days  as  I  believe 
they  are  now. 

When  I  was  fourteen,  I  read  Paine 's  Tracts  against  the 
Old  Testament,  and  found  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  contained  in  them.  Also,  I  read  some  of 
Hume's  Essays;  and  perhaps  that  on  Miracles.  So  at  least  I 
gave  my  Father  to  understand;  but  perhaps  it  was  a  brag. 
Also,  I  recollect  copying  out  some  French  verses,  perhaps 
Voltaire's,  in  denial  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  saying 
to  myself  something  like  ' '  How  dreadful,  but  how  plausible ! ' ' 

When  I  was  fifteen,  (in  the  autumn  of  1816,)  a  great 
change  of  thought  took  place  in  me.  I  fell  under  the  influ- 
ences of  a  definite  Creed,  and  received  into  my  intellect  im- 
pressions of  dogma,  which,  through  God's  mercy,  have  never 
been  effaced  or  obscured.  Above  and  beyond  the  conversa- 
tions and  sermons  of  the  excellent  man,  long  dead,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Mayers,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  was  the 
human  means  of  this  beginning  of  divine  faith  in  me,  was 
the  effect  of  the  books  which  he  put  into  my  hands,  all  of  the 
school  of  Calvin.  One  of  the  first  books  I  read  was  a  work 
of  Romaine's;  I  neither  recollect  the  title  nor  the  contents, 
except  one  doctrine,  which  of  course  I  do  not  include  among 
those  which  I  believe  to  have  come  from  a  divine  source,  viz. 
the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance.  I  received  it  at  once,  and 
believed  that  the  inward  conversion  of  which  I  was  conscious, 
(and  of  which  I  still  am  more  certain  than  that  I  have  hands 
and  feet,)  would  last  into  the  next  life,  and  that  I  was  elected 
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to  eternal  glory.  I  have  no  consciousness  that  this  belief  had 
any  tendency  whatever  to  lead  me  to  be  careless  about  pleas- 
ing God.  I  retained  it  till  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  it 
gradually  faded  away ;  but  I  believe  that  it  had  some  influence 
on  my  opinions,  in  the  direction  of  those  childish  imagina- 
tions which  I  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  isolating  me 
from  the  objects  which  surrounded  me,  in  confirming  me  in 
my  mistrust  of  the  reality  of  material  phenomena,  and  making 
me  rest  in  the  thought  of  two  and  two  only  absolute  and 
luminously  self-evident  beings,  myself  and  my  Creator; — 
for  while  I  considered  myself  predestined  to  salvation,  my 
mind  did  not  dwell  upon  others,  as  fancying  them  simply 
passed  over,  not  predestined  to  eternal  death.  I  only  thought 
of  the  mercy  to  myself. 

The  detestable  doctrine  last  mentioned  is  simply  denied  and 
abjured,  unless  my  memory  strangely  deceives  me,  by  the 
writer  who  made  a  deeper  impression  on  my  mind  than  any 
other,  and  to  whom  (humanly  speaking)  I  almost  owe  my 
soul, — Thomas  Scott  of  Aston  Sandford.  I  so  admired  and 
delighted  in  his  writings,  that,  when  I  was  an  Under-gradu- 
ate,  I  thought  of  making  a  visit  to  his  Parsonage,  in  order  to 
see  a  man  whom  I  so  deeply  revered.  I  hardly  think  I  could 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  this  expedition,  even  after  I  had 
taken  my  degree ;  for  the  news  of  his  death  in  1821  came  upon 
me  as  a  disappointment  as  well  as  a  sorrow.  I  hung  upon  the 
lips  of  Daniel  Wilson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  as  in 
two  sermons  at  St.  John's  Chapel  he  gave  the  history  of 
Scott's  life  and  death.  I  had  been  possessed  of  his  Force  of 
Truth  and  Essays  from  a  boy;  his  Commentary  I  bought 
when  I  was  an  Under-graduate. 

What,  I  suppose,  will  strike  any  reader  of  Scott's  history 
and  writings,  is  his  bold  unworldliness  and  vigorous  inde- 
pendence of  mind.  He  followed  truth  wherever  it  led  him, 
beginning  with  Unitarianism,  and  ending  in  a  zealous  faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  he  who  first  planted  deep  in  my 
mind  that  fundamental  truth  of  religion.  With  the  assistance 
of  Scott's  Essays,  and  the  admirable  work  of  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  I  made  a  collection  of  Scripture  texts  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine,  with  remarks  (I  think)  of  my  own  upon  them,  before 
I  was  sixteen ;  and  a  few  months  later  I  drew  up  a  series  of 
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texts  in  support  of  each  verse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
These  papers  I  have  still. 

Besides  his  unworldliness,  what  I  also  admired  in  Scott 
was  his  resolute  opposition  to  Antinomianism,  and  the  mi- 
nutely practical  character  of  his  writings.  They  show  him  to 
be  a  true  Englishman,  and  I  deeply  felt  his  influence;  and 
for  years  I  used  almost  as  proverbs  what  I  considered  to  be 
the  scope  and  issue  of  his  doctrine,  Holiness  rather  than  peace, 
and  Growth  the  only  evidence  of  life. 

Calvinists  make  a  sharp  separation  between  the  elect  and 
the  world;  there  is  much  in  this  that  is  cognate  or  parallel 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  they  go  on  to  say,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  very  differently  from  Catholicism, — that  the  con- 
verted and  the  unconverted  can  be  discriminated  by  man,  that 
the  justified  are  conscious  of  their  state  of  justification,  and 
that  the  regenerate  cannot  fall  away.  Catholics  on  the  other 
hand  shade  and  soften  the  awful  antagonism  between  good 
and  evil,  which  is  one  of  their  dogmas,  by  holding  that  there 
are  different  degrees  of  justification,  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  point  of  gravity  between  sin  and  sin,  that  there 
is  the  possibility  and  the  danger  of  falling  away,  and  that 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge  given  to  any  one  that  he  is 
simply  in  a  state  of  grace,  and  much  less  that  he  is  to  per- 
severe to  the  end: — of  the  Calvinistic  tenets  the  only  one 
which  took  root  in  my  mind  was  the  fact  of  heaven  and  hell, 
divine  favor  and  divine  wrath,  of  the  justified  and  the  un- 
justified. The  notion  that  the  regenerate  and  the  justified 
were  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  regenerate,  as  such,  had 
the  gift  of  perseverance,  remained  with  me  not  many  years, 
as  I  have  said  already. 

This  main  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  warfare  between  the 
city  of  God  and  the  powers  of  darkness  was  also  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  by  a  work  of  a  character  very  opposite 
to  Calvinism,  Law's  Serious  Call. 

From  this  time  I  have  held  with  a  full  inward  assent  and 
belief  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  delivered  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  in  as  true  a  sense  as  I  hold  that  of  eternal 
happiness ;  though  I  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  make  that 
truth  less  terrible  to  the  imagination. 

Now  I  come  to  two  other  works,  which  produced  a  deep 
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impression  on  me  in  the  same  Autumn  of  1816,  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  old,  each  contrary  to  each,  and  planting  in  me 
the  seeds  of  an  intellectual  inconsistency  which  disabled  me 
for  a  long  course  of  years.  I  read  Joseph  Milner's  Church 
History,  and  was  nothing  short  of  enamored  of  the  long  ex- 
tracts from  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  other  Fathers 
which  I  found  there.  I  read  them  as  being  the  religion  of 
the  primitive  Christians:  but  simultaneously  with  Milner  I 
read  Newton  On  the  Prophecies,  and  in  consequence  became 
most  firmly  convinced  that  the  Pope  was  the  Antichrist  pre- 
dicted by  Daniel,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  My  imagination 
was  stained  by  the  effects  of  this  doctrine  up  to  the  year  1843 ; 
it  had  been  obliterated  from  my  reason  and  judgment  at  an 
earlier  date ;  but  the  thought  remained  upon  me  as  a  sort  of 
false  conscience.  Hence  came  that  conflict  of  mind,  which  so 
many  have  felt  besides  myself ; — leading  some  men  to  make  a 
compromise  between  two  ideas,  so  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
— driving  others  to  beat  out  the  one  idea  or  the  other  from 
their  minds, — and  ending  in  my  own  case,  after  many  years 
of  intellectual  unrest,  in  the  gradual  decay  and  extinction 
of  one  of  them, — I  do  not  say  in  its  violent  death,  for  why 
should  I  not  have  murdered  it  sooner,  if  I  murdered  it  at  all  ? 

I  am  obliged  to  mention,  though  I  do  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance, another  deep  imagination,  which  at  this  time,  the  au- 
tumn of  1816,  took  possession  of  me, — there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  fact;  viz.  that  it  would  be  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  lead  a  single  life.  This  anticipation,  which  has  held 
its  ground  almost  continuously  ever  since, — with  the  break  of 
a  month  now  and  a  month  then,  up  to  1829,  and,  after  that 
date,  without  any  break  at  all, — was  more  or  less  connected 
in  my  mind  with  the  notion,  that  my  calling  in  life  would 
require  such  a  sacrifice  as  celibacy  involved ;  as,  for  instance, 
missionary  work  among  the  heathen,  to  which  I  had  a  great 
drawing  for  some  years.  It  also  strengthened  my  feeling  of 
separation  from  the  visible  world,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above. 

In  1822  I  came  under  very  different  influences  from  those 
to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  subjected.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Whately,  as  he  was  then,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
for  the  few  months  he  remained  in  Oxford,  which  he  was 
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leaving  for  good,  showed  great  kindness  to  me.  He  renewed 
it  in  1825,  when  he  became  Principal  of  Alban  Hall,  making 
me  his  Vice-Principal  and  Tutor.  Of  Dr.  Whately  I  will 
speak  presently:  for  from  1822  to  1825  I  saw  most  of  the 
present  Provost  of  Oriel,  Dr.  Hawkins,  at  that  time  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's;  and,  when  I  took  orders  in  1824  and  had  a 
curacy  in  Oxford,  then,  during  the  Long  Vacations,  I  was 
especially  thrown  into  his  company.  I  can  say  with  a  full 
heart  that  I  love  him,  and  have  never  ceased  to  love  him ;  and 
I  thus  preface  what  otherwise  might  sound  rude,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  many  years  in  which  we  were  together  after- 
wards, he  provoked  me  very  much  from  time  to  time,  though 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  have  provoked  him  a  great  deal 
more.  Moreover,  in  me  such  provocation  was  unbecoming, 
both  because  he  was  the  Head  of  my  College,  and  because,  in 
the  first  years  that  I  knew  him,  he  had  been  in  many  ways 
of  great  service  to  my  mind. 

He  was  the  first  who  taught  me  to  weigh  my  words,  and  to 
be  cautious  in  my  statements.  He  led  me  to  that  mode  of 
limiting  and  clearing  my  sense  in  discussion  and  in  contro- 
versy, and  of  distinguishing  between  cognate  ideas,  and  of 
obviating  mistakes  by  anticipation,  which  to  my  surprise  has 
been  since  considered,  even  in  quarters  friendly  to  me,  to 
savor  of  the  polemics  of  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  most  exact 
mind  himself,  and  he  used  to  snub  me  severely,  on  reading, 
as  he  was  kind  enough  to  do,  the  first  Sermons  that  I  wrote, 
and  other  compositions  which  I  was  engaged  upon. 

Then  as  to  doctrine,  he  was  the  means  of  great  additions 
to  my  belief.  As  I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  he  gave  me  the 
Treatise  on  Apostolical  Preaching,  by  Sumner,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  which  I  was  led  to  give  up 
my  remaining  Calvinism,  and  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Bap- 
tismal Regeneration.  In  many  other  ways  too  he  was  of  use 
to  me,  on  subjects  semi-religious  and  semi-scholastic. 

It  was  Dr.  Hawkins  too  who  taught  me  to  anticipate  that, 
before  many  years  were  over,  there  would  be  an  attack  made 
upon  the  books  and  the  canon  of  Scripture.  I  was  brought  to 
the  same  belief  by  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  who 
also  led  me  to  have  freer  views  on  the  subject  of  inspiration 
than  were  usual  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time. 
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There  is  one  other  principle,  which  I  gained  from  Dr. 
Hawkins,  more  directly  bearing  upon  Catholicism,  than  any 
that  I  have  mentioned ;  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  Tradition. 
When  I  was  an  Under-graduate,  I  heard  him  preach  in  the 
University  Pulpit  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the  subject,  and 
recollect  how  long  it  appeared  to  me,  though  he  was  at  that 
time  a  very  striking  preacher ;  but,  when  I  read  it  and  studied 
it  as  his  gift,  it  made  a  most  serious  impression  upon  me. 
He  does  not  go  one  step,  I  think,  beyond  the  high  Anglican 
doctrine,  nay  he  does  not  reach  it;  but  he  does  his  work 
thoroughly,  and  his  view  was  in  him  original,  and  his  subject 
was  a  novel  one  at  the  time.  He  lays  down  a  proposition,  self- 
evident  as  soon  as  stated,  to  those  who  have  at  all  examined 
the  structure  of  Scripture,  viz.  that  the  sacred  text  was  never 
intended  to  teach  doctrine,  but  only  to  prove  it,  and  that,  if 
we  would  learn  doctrine,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Church;  for  instance  to  the  Catechism,  and  to 
the  Creeds.  He  considers,  that,  after  learning  from  them  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  inquirer  must  verify  them  by 
Scripture.  This  view,  most  true  in  its  outline,  most  fruitful 
in  its  consequences,  opened  upon  me  a  large  field  of  thought. 
Dr.  Whately  held  it  too.  One  of  its  effects  was  to  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  principle  on  which  the  Bible  Society  was  set 
up.  I  belonged  to  its  Oxford  Association ;  it  became  a  matter 
of  time  when  I  should  withdraw  my  name  from  its  subscrip- 
tion-list, though  I  did  not  do  so  at  once. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  pay  here  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  William  James,  then  Fellow  of  Oriel ;  who,  about 
the  year  1823,  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succes- 
sion, in  the  course  of  a  walk,  I  think,  round  Christ  Church 
meadow ;  I  recollect  being  somewhat  impatient  of  the  subject 
at  the  time. 

It  was  at  about  this  date,  I  suppose,  that  I  read  Bishop 
Butler's  Analogy;  the  study  of  which  had  been  to  so  many, 
as  it  was  to  me,  an  era  in  their  religious  opinions.  Its  in- 
culcation of  a  visible  Church,  the  oracle  of  truth  and  a  pat- 
tern of  sanctity,  of  the  duties  of  external  religion,  and  of  the 
historical  character  of  Revelation,  are  characteristics  of  this 
great  work  which  strike  the  reader  at  once;  for  myself,  if  I 
may  attempt  to  determine  what  I  most  gained  from  it,  it  lay 
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in  two  points,  which  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dwelling 
on  in  the  sequel ;  they  are  the  underlying  principles  of  a  great 
portion  of  my  teaching.  First,  the  very  idea  of  an  analogy 
between  the  separate  works  of  God  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  which  is  of  less  importance  is  economically  or 
sacramentally  connected  with  the  more  momentous  system,1 
and  of  this  conclusion  the  theory,  to  which  I  was  inclined  as 
a  boy,  viz.  the  unreality  of  material  phenomena,  is  an  ultimate 
resolution.  At  this  time  I  did  not  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween matter  itself  and  its  phenomena,  which  is  so  necessary 
and  so  obvious  in  discussing  the  subject.  Secondly,  But- 
ler's doctrine  that  Probability  is  the  guide  of  life,  led 
me,  at  least  under  the  teaching  to  which  a  few  years  later  I 
was  introduced,  to  the  question  of  the  logical  cogency  of 
Faith,  on  which  I  have  written  so  much.  Thus  to  But- 
ler I  trace  those  two  principles  of  my  teaching,  which  have 
led  to  a  charge  against  me  both  of  fancifulness  and  of  skepti- 
cism. 

And  now  as  to  Dr.  Whately.  I  owe  him  a  great  deal.  He 
was  a  man  of  generous  and  warm  heart.  He  was  particularly 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "all  his 
geese  were  swans."  While  I  was  still  awkward  and  timid 
in  1822,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  acted  towards  me  the 
part  of  a  gentle  and  encouraging  instructor.  He,  emphati- 
cally, opened  my  mind,  and  taught  me  to  think  and  to  use  my 
reason.  After  being  first  noticed  by  him  in  1822,  I  became 
very  intimate  with  him  in  1825,  when  I  was  his  Vice-Principal 
at  Alban  Hall.  I  gave  up  that  office  in  1826,  when  I  became 
Tutor  of  my  College,  and  his  hold  upon  me  gradually  relaxed. 
He  had  done  his  work  towards  me  or  nearly  so,  when  he  had 
taught  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  and  to  walk  with  my  own 
feet.  Not  that  I  had  not  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  others 
still,  but  I  influenced  them  as  well  as  they  me,  and  cooperated 
rather  than  merely  concurred  with  them.  As  to  Dr.  Whately, 
his  mind  was  too  different  from  mine  for  us  to  remain  long 
on  one  line.  I  recollect  how  dissatisfied  he  was  with  an  Article 
of  mine  in  the  London  Review,  which  Blanco  White,  good- 
humoredly,  only  called  Platonic.  When  I  was  diverging  from 

*It  is  significant  that  Butler  begins  his  work  with  a  quotation  from 
Origen. 
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him  in  opinion  (which  he  did  not  like),  I  thought  of  dedicat- 
ing my  first  book  to  him,  in  words  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
not  only  taught  me  to  think,  but  to  think  for  myself.  He  left 
Oxford  in  1831 ;  after  that,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  I  never 
saw  him  but  twice, — when  he  visited  the  University;  once  in 
the  street  in  1834,  once  in  a  room  in  1838.  From  the  time  that 
he  left,  I  have  always  felt  a  real  affection  for  what  I  must 
call  his  memory;  for,  at  least  from  the  year  1834,  he  made 
himself  dead  to  me.  He  had  practically  indeed  given  me  up 
from  the  time  that  he  became  Archbishop  in  1831 ;  but  in  1834 
a  correspondence  took  place  between  us,  which,  though  con- 
ducted especially  on  his  side  in  a  friendly  spirit,  was  the  ex- 
pression of  differences  of  opinion  which  acted  as  a  final  close 
to  our  intercourse.  My  reason  told  me  that  it  was  impossible 
we  could  have  got  on  together  longer,  had  he  stayed  in  Ox- 
ford; yet  I  loved  him  too  much  to  bid  him  farewell  without 
pain.  After  a  few  years  had  passed,  I  began  to  believe  that 
his  influence  on  me  in  a  higher  respect  than  intellectual  ad- 
vance, (I  will  not  say  through  his  fault,)  had  not  been  satis- 
factory. I  believe  that  he  has  inserted  sharp  things  in  his 
later  works  about  me.  They  have  never  come  in  my  way, 
and  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  seek  out  what  would 
pain  me  so  much  in  the  reading. 

What  he  did  for  me  in  point  of  religious  opinion,  was,  first, 
to  teach  me  the  existence  of 'the  Church,  as  a  substantive  body 
or  corporation ;  next  to  fix  in  me  those  anti-Erastian  views  of 
Church  polity,  which  were  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  Tractarian  movement.  On  this  point,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  on  this  point  alone,  he  and  Hurrell  Froude  inti- 
mately sympathized,  though  Froude 's  development  of  opinion 
here  was  of  a  later  date.  In  the  year  1826,  in  the  course  of 
a  walk,  he  said  much  to  me  about  a  work  then  just  published, 
called  Letters  on  the  Church  ~by  an  Episcopalian.  He  said 
that  it  would  make  my  blood  boil.  It  was  certainly  a  most 
powerful  composition.  One  of  our  common  friends  told  me, 
that,  after  reading  it,  he  could  not  keep  still,  but  went  on 
walking  up  and  down  his  room.  It  was  ascribed  at  once  to 
Whately;  I  gave  eager  expression  to  the  contrary  opinion; 
but  I  found  the  belief  of  Oxford  in  the  affirmative  to  be  too 
strong  for  me;  rightly  or  wrongly  I  yielded  to  the  general 
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voice ;  and  I  have  never  heard,  then  or  since,  of  any  disclaimer 
of  authorship  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Whately. 

The  main  positions  of  this  able  essay  are  these;  first  that 
Church  and  State  should  be  independent  of  each  other: — he 
speaks  of  the  duty  of  protesting  "against  the  profanation  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  by  that  double  usurpation,  the  interference 
of  the  Church  in  temporals,  of  the  State  in  spirituals,"  p. 
191 ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Church  may  justly  and  by  right 
retain  its  property,  though  separated  from  the  State. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  religious  opinion  which  I  owe 
to  Dr.  Whately.  In  his  special  theological  tenets  I  had  no 
sympathy.  In  the  next  year,  1827,  he  told  me  he  considered 
that  I  was  Arianizing.  The  case  was  this:  though  at  that 
time  I  had  not  read  Bishop  Bull's  Defensio  nor  the  Fathers, 
I  was  just  then  very  strong  for  that  ante-Nicene  view  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  which  some  writers,  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic,  have  accused  of  wearing  a  sort  of  Arian  ex- 
terior. This  is  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Froude's  Re- 
mains, in  which  he  seems  to  accuse  me  of  speaking  against 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  I  had  contrasted  the  two  aspects  of 
the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  which  are  respectively  presented  by 
the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  Nicene.  My  criticisms  were 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  verses  of  the  former  Creed  were 
unnecessarily  scientific.  This  is  a  specimen  of  a  certain  dis- 
dain for  Antiquity  which  had  been  growing  on  me  now  for 
several  years.  It  showed  itself  in  some  flippant  language 
against  the  Fathers  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana,  about 
whom  I  knew  little  at  the  time,  except  what  I  had  learnt  as  a 
boy  from  Joseph  Milner.  In  writing  on  the  Scripture  Mir- 
acles in  1825-6,  I  had  read  Middleton  On  the  Miracles  of  the 
early  Church,  and  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  his  spirit. 

The  truth  is,  I  was  beginning  to  prefer  intellectual  excel- 
lence to  moral ;  I  was  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  Liberal- 
ism of  the  day.  I  was  rudely  awakened  from  my  dream  at 
the  end  of  1827  by  two  great  blows — illness  and  bereavement. 
In  the  beginning  of  1829,  came  the  formal  break  between 
Dr.  Whately  and  me;  the  affair  of  Mr.  Peel's  reelection  was 
the  occasion  of  it.  I  think  in  1828  or  1827  I  had  voted  in  the 
minority,  when  the  Petition  to  Parliament  against  the  Catholic 
Claims  was  brought  into  Convocation.  I  did  so  mainly  on 
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the  views  suggested  to  me  in  the  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian. 
Also  I  shrank  from  the  bigoted  "two-bottle-orthodox,"  as 
they  were  invidiously  called.  When  then  I  took  part  against 
Mr.  Peel,  it  was  on  an  academical,  not  at  all  an  ecclesiastical 
or  a  political  ground;  and  this  I  professed  at  the  time.  I 
considered  that  Mr.  Peel  had  taken  the  University  by  sur- 
prise; that  his  friends  had  no  right  to  call  upon  us  to  turn 
round  on  a  sudden,  and  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  imputation 
of  time-serving;  and  that  a  great  University  ought  not  to  be 
bullied  even  by  a  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  Also  by  this 
time  I  was  under  the  influence  of  Keble  and  Froude ;  who,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  I  have  given,  disliked  the  Duke's 
change  of  policy  as  dictated  by  Liberalism. 

Whately  was  considerably  annoyed  at  me,  and  he  took  a 
humorous  revenge,  of  which  he  had  given  me  due  notice  be- 
forehand. As  head  of  a  house  he  had  duties  of  hospitality 
to  men  of  all  parties ;  he  asked  a  set  of  the  least  intellectual 
men  in  Oxford  to  dinner,  and  men  most  fond  of  port;  he 
made  me  one  of  this  party ;  placed  me  between  Provost  This 
and  Principal  That,  and  then  asked  me  if  I  was  proud  of  my 
friends.  However,  he  had  a  serious  meaning  in  his  act;  he 
saw,  more  clearly  than  I  could  do,  that  I  was  separating  from 
his  own  friends  for  good  and  all. 

Dr.  Whately  attributed  my  leaving  his  clientela  to  a  wish 
on  my  part  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  myself.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  charge  was  deserved.  My  habitual  feeling  then  and 
since  has  been,  that  it  was  not  I  who  sought  friends,  but 
friends  who  sought  me.  Never  man  had  kinder  or  more  in- 
dulgent friends  than  I  have  had;  but  I  expressed  my  own 
feeling  as  to  the  mode  in  which  I  gained  them,  in  this  very 
year  1829,  in  the  course  of  a  copy  of  verses.  Speaking  of 
my  blessings,  I  said  ' '  Blessings,  of  friends,  which  to  my  door 
unasked,  unhoped,  have  come."  They  have  come,  they  have 
gone ;  they  came  to  my  great  joy,  they  went  to  my  great  grief. 
He  who  gave  took  away.  Dr.  Whately 's  impression  about  me, 
however,  admits  of  this  explanation: — 

During  the  first  years  of  my  residence  at  Oriel,  though 
proud  of  my  College,  I  was  not  quite  at  home  there.  I  was 
very  much  alone,  and  I  used  often  to  take  my  daily  walk 
by  myself.  I  recollect  once  meeting  Dr.  Copleston,  then 
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Provost,  with  one  of  the  Fellows.  He  turned  round,  and  with 
the,  kind  courteousness  which  sat  so  well  on  him,  made  me 
a  bow  and  said,  "Nunquam  minus  solus,  quam  cum  solus." 
At  that  time  indeed  (from  1823)  I  had  the  intimacy  of  my 
dear  and  true  friend  Dr.  Pusey,  and  could  not  fail  to  admire 
and  revere  a  soul  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  religion,  so  full 
of  good  works,  so  faithful  in  his  affections;  but  he  left  resi- 
dence when  I  was  getting  to  know  him  well.  As  to  Dr. 
Whately  himself,  he  was  too  much  my  superior  to  allow  of  my 
being  at  my  ease  with  him;  and  to  no  one  in  Oxford  at  this 
time  did  I  open  my  heart  fully  and  familiarly.  But  things 
changed  in  1826.  At  that  time  I  became  one  of  the  Tutors  of 
my  College,  and  this  gave  me  position ;  besides,  I  had  written 
one  or  two  Essays  which  had  been  well  received.  I  began  to 
be  known.  I  preached  my  first  University  Sermon.  Next  year 
I  was  one  of  the  Public  Examiners  for  the  B.A.  degree.  In 
1828  I  became  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's.  It  was  to  me  like  the 
feeling  of  spring  weather  after  winter;  and,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  I  came  out  of -my  shell;  I  remained  out  of  it  till  1841. 

The  two  persons  who  knew  me  best  at  that  time  are  still 
alive,  beneficed  clergymen,  no  longer  my  friends.  They  could 
tell  better  than  any  one  else  what  I  was  in  those  years.  From 
this  time  my  tongue  was,  as  it  were,  loosened,  and  I  spoke 
spontaneously  and  without  effort.  One  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Rickards,  said  of  me,  I  have  been  told,  "Here  is  a  fellow 
who,  when  he  is  silent,  will  never  begin  to  speak ;  and  when  he 
once  begins  to  speak,  will  never  stop."  It  was  at  this  time 
that  I  began  to  have  influence,  which  steadily  increased  for  a 
course  of  years.  I  gained  upon  my  pupils,  and  was  in  par- 
ticular intimate  and  affectionate  with  two  of  our  probationer 
Fellows,  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce  (afterwards  Archdeacon) 
and  Richard  Hurrell  Froude.  Whately  then,  an  acute  man, 
perhaps  saw  around  me  the  signs  of  an  incipient  party,  of 
which  I  was  not  conscious  myself.  And  thus  we  discern  the 
first  elements  of  that  movement  afterwards  called  Tractarian. 

The  true  and  primary  author  of  it,  however,  as  is  usual 
with  great  motive-powers,  was  out  of  sight.  Having  carried 
off  as  a  mere  boy  the  highest  honors  of  the  University,  he  had 
turned  from  the  admiration  which  haunted  his  steps,  and 
sought  for  a  better  and  holier  satisfaction  in  pastoral  work  in 
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the  country.  Need  I  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  John  Keble  ? 
The  first  time  that  I  was  in  a  room  with  him  was  on  occasion 
of  my  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  when  I  was  sent  for 
into  the  Tower,  to  shake  hands  with  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 
How  is  that  hour  fixed  in  my  memory  after  the  changes  of 
forty-two  years,  forty-two  this  very  day  on  which  I  write! 
I  have  lately  had  a  letter  in  my  hands,  which  I  sent  at  the 
time  to  my  great  friend,  John  William  Bowden,  with  whom  I 
passed  almost  exclusively  my  Under-graduate  years.  "I  had 
to  hasten  to  the  Tower,"  I  said  to  him,  "to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  the  Fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my 
hand,  and  then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honor 
done  me,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinking  into  the 
ground."  His  had  been  the  first  name  which  I  had  heard 
spoken  of,  with  reverence  rather  than  admiration,  when  I 
came  up  to  Oxford.  When  one  day  I  was  walking  in  High 
Street  with  my  dear  earliest  friend  just  mentioned,  with  what 
eagerness  did  he  cry  out,  "There's  Keble!"  and  with  what 
awe  did  I  look  at  him !  Then  at  another  time  I  heard  a 
Master  of  Arts  of  my  College  give  an  account  how  he  had  just 
then  had  occasion  to  introduce  himself  on  some  business  to 
Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and  unaffected  Keble  had 
been,  so  as  almost  to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then  too 
it  was  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a  rising  man  of  brilliant 
reputation,  the  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Milman, 
admired  and  loved  him,  adding,  that  somehow  he  was  strangely 
unlike  any  one  else.  However,  at  the  time  when  I  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel  he  was  not  in  residence,  and  he  was  shy  of 
me  for  years  in  consequence  of  the  marks  which  I  bore  upon 
me  of  the  evangelical  and  liberal  schools.  At  least  so  I  have 
ever  thought.  Hurrell  Froude  brought  us  together  about 
1828 :  it  is  one  of  the  sayings  preserved  in  his  Remains, — ' '  Do 
you  know  the  story  of  the  murderer  who  had  done  one  good 
thing  in  his  life  ?  Well ;  if  I  was  ever  asked  what  good  deed 
I  had  ever  done,  I  should  say  that  I  had  brought  Keble  and 
Newman  to  understand  each  other." 

The  Christian  Year  made  its  appearance  in  1827.  It  is 
not  necessary,  and  scarcely  becoming,  to  praise  a  book  which 
has  already  become  one  of  the  classics  of  the  language.  When 
the  general  tone  of  religious  literature  was  so  nerveless  and 
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impotent,  as  it  was  at  that  time,  Keble  struck  an  original 
note  and  woke  up  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  a  new  music, 
the  music  of  a  school,  long  unknown  in  England.  Nor  can  I 
pretend  to  analyze,  in  my  own  instance,  the  effect  of  religious 
teaching  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  beautiful.  I  have  never  till  now 
tried  to  do  so ;  yet  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying,  that  the 
two  main  intellectual  truths  which  it  brought  home  to  me, 
were  the  same  two,  which  I  had  learned  from  Butler,  though 
recast  in  the  creative  mind  of  my  new  master.  The  first  of 
these  was  what  may  be  called,  in  a  large  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Sacramental  system;  that  is,  the  doctrine  that  material 
phenomena  are  both  the  types  and  the  instruments  of  real 
things  unseen, — a  doctrine,  which  embraces  in  its  fullness, 
not  only  what  Anglicans,  as  well  as  Catholics,  believe  about 
Sacraments  properly  so  called;  but  also  the  article  of  "the 
Communion  of  Saints;"  and  likewise  the  Mysteries  of  the 
faith.  The  connection  of  this  philosophy  of  religion  with  what 
is  sometimes  called  " Berkeleyism "  has  been  mentioned  above; 
I  knew  little  of  Berkeley  at  this  time  except  by  name;  nor 
have  I  ever  studied  him. 

On  the  second  intellectual  principle  which  I  gained  from 
Mr.  Keble,  I  could  say  a  great  deal ;  if  this  were  the  place  for 
it.  It  runs  through  very  much  that  I  have  written,  and  has 
gained  for  me  many  hard  names.  Butler  teaches  us  that 
probability  is  the  guide  of  life.  The  danger  of  this  doctrine, 
in  the  case  of  many  minds,  is,  its  tendency  to  destroy  in  them 
absolute  certainty,  leading  them  to  consider  every  conclusion 
as  doubtful,  and  resolving  truth  into  an  opinion,  which  it  is 
safe  indeed  to  obey  or  to  profess,  but  not  possible  to  embrace 
with  full  internal  assent.  If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  then  the 
celebrated  saying,  "O  God,  if  there  be  a  God,  save  my  soul, 
if  I  have  a  soul ! ' '  would  be  the  highest  measure  of  devotion : 
— but  who  can  really  pray  to  a  Being,  about  whose  existence 
he  is  seriously  in  doubt? 

I  considered  that  Mr.  Keble  met  this  difficulty  by  ascribing 
the  firmness  of  assent  which  we  give  to  religious  doctrine, 
not  to  the  probabilities  which  introduced  it,  but  to  the  living 
power  of  faith  and  love  which  accepted  it.  In  matters  of  re- 
ligion, he  seemed  to  say,  it  is  not  merely  probability  which 
makes  us  intellectually  certain,  but  probability  as  it  is  put  to 
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account  by  faith  and  love.  It  is  faith  and  love  which  give  to 
probability  a  force  which  it  has  not  in  itself.  Faith  and  love 
are  directed  towards  an  Object;  in  the  vision  of  that  Object 
they  live ;  it  is  that  Object,  received  in  faith  and  love,  which 
renders  it  reasonable  to  take  probability  as  sufficient  for  in- 
ternal conviction.  Thus  the  argument  from  Probability,  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  became  an  argument  from  Personality, 
which  in  fact  is  one  form  of  the  argument  from  Authority. 

In  illustration,  Mr.  Keble  used  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Psalm :  "I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  Be  ye  not  like  to 
horse  and  mule,  which  have  no  understanding ;  whose  mouths 
must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon  thee." 
This  is  the  very  difference,  he  used  to  say,  between  slaves,  and 
friends  or  children.  Friends  do  not  ask  for  literal  commands ; 
but,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  speaker,  they  understand  his 
half-words,  and  from  love  of  him  they  anticipate  his  wishes. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  his  Poem  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  he 
speaks  of  the  ' '  Eye  of  God 's  word ; ' '  and  in  the  note  quotes 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Worcester  College,  who  remarks  in  his  Bampton 
Lectures,  on  the  special  power  of  Scripture,  as  having  "this 
Eye,  like  that  of  a  portrait,  uniformly  fixed  upon  us,  turn 
where  we  will."  The  view  thus  suggested  by  Mr.  Keble,  is 
brought  forward  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  In  No.  8  I  say, ' '  The  Gospel  is  a  Law  of  Liberty.  "We 
are  treated  as  sons,  not  as  servants;  not  subjected  to  a  code 
of  formal  commandments,  but  addressed  as  those  who  love 
God,  and  wish  to  please  Him." 

I  did  not  at  all  dispute  this  view  of  the  matter,  for  I  made 
use  of  it  myself ;  but  I  was  dissatisfied,  because  it  did  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  difficulty.  It  was  beautiful  and  religious, 
but  it  did  not  even  profess  to  be  logical;  and  accordingly  I 
tried  to  complete  it  by  considerations  of  my  own,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  my  University  Sermons,  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical 
Miracles,  and  Essay  on  Development  of  Doctrine.  My  argu- 
ment is  in  outline  as  follows:  that  that  absolute  certitude 
which  we  were  able  to  possess,  whether  as  to  the  truths  of 
natural  theology,  or  as  to  the  fact  of  a  revelation,  was  the 
result  of  an  assemblage  of  concurring  and  converging  proba- 
bilities, and  that,  both  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  will  of  its  Maker;  that  certitude  was  a 
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habit  of  mind,  that  certainty  was  a  quality  of  propositions; 
that  probabilities  which  did  not  reach  to  logical  certainty, 
might  suffice  for  a  mental  certitude;  that  the  certitude  thus 
brought  about  might  equal  in  measure  and  strength  the  certi- 
tude which  was  created  by  the  strictest  scientific  demonstra- 
tion ;  and  that  to  possess  such  certitude  might  in  given  cases 
and  to  given  individuals  be  a  plain  duty,  though  not  to 
others  in  other  circumstances: — 

Moreover,  that  as  there  were  probabilities  which  sufficed  for 
certitude,  so  there  were  other  probabilities  which  were  legiti- 
mately adapted  to  create  opinion;  that  it  might  be  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  duty  in  given  cases  and  to  given  persons  to 
have  about  a  fact  an  opinion  of  a  definite  strength  and  con- 
sistency, as  in  the  case  of  greater  or  of  more  numerous  prob- 
abilities it  was  a  duty  to  have  a  certitude;  that  accordingly 
we  were  bound  to  be  more  or  less  sure,  on  a  sort  of  (as  it  were) 
graduated  scale  of  assent,  viz.  according  as  the  probabilities 
attaching  to  a  professed  fact  were  brought  home  to  us,  and 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  entertain  about  it  a  pious  belief,  or  a 
pious  opinion,  or  a  religious  conjecture,  or  at  least,  a  tolerance 
of  such  belief,  or  opinion  or  conjecture  in  others ;  that  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  was  a  duty  to  have  a  belief,  of  more  or  less 
strong  texture,  in  given  cases,  so  in  other  cases  it  was  a  duty 
not  to  believe,  not  to  opine,  not  to  conjecture,  not  even  to 
tolerate  the  notion  that  a  professed  fact  was  true,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  credulity  or  superstition,  or  some  other  moral 
fault,  to  do  so.  This  was  the  region  of  Private  Judgment  in 
religion;  that  is,  of  a  Private  Judgment,  not  formed  arbi- 
trarily and  according  to  one's  fancy  or  liking,  but  conscien- 
tiously, and  under  a  sense  of  duty. 

Considerations  such  as  these  throw  a  new  light  on  the 
subject  of  Miracles,  and  they  seem  to  have  led  me  to  recon- 
sider the  view  which  I  had  taken  of  them  in  my  Essay  in 
1825-6.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  date  of  this  change  in 
me,  nor  of  the  train  of  ideas  on  which  it  was  founded.  That 
there  had  been  already  great  miracles,  as  those  of  Scripture, 
as  the  Resurrection,  was  a  fact  establishing  the  principle  that 
the  laws  of  nature  had  sometimes  been  suspended  by  their 
Divine  Author,  and  since  what  had  happened  once  might 
happen  again,  a  certain  probability,  at  least  no  kind  of  im- 
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probability,  was  attached  to  the  idea  taken  in  itself,  of  miracu- 
lous intervention  in  later  times,  and  miraculous  accounts  were 
to  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  verisimilitude,  scope, 
instrument,  character,  testimony,  and  circumstances,  with 
which  they  presented  themselves  to  us ;  and,  according  to  the 
final  result  of  those  various  considerations,  it  was  our  duty 
to  be  sure,  or  to  believe,  or  to  opine,  or  to  surmise,  or  to 
tolerate,  or  to  reject,  or  to  denounce.  The  main  difference 
between  my  Essay  on  Miracles  in  1826  and  my  Essay  in  1842 
is  this:  that  in  1826  I  considered  that  miracles  were  sharply 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  were  to  be  received,  and 
those  which  were  to  be  rejected;  whereas  in  1842  I  saw  that 
they  were  to  be  regarded  according  to  their  greater  or  less 
probability,  which  was  in  some  cases  sufficient  to  create  certi- 
tude about  them,  in  other  cases  only  belief  or  opinion. 

Moreover,  the  argument  from  Analogy,  on  which  this  view 
of  the  question  was  founded,  suggested  to  me  something  be- 
sides, in  recommendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Miracles.  It 
fastened  itself  upon  the  theory  of  Church  History  which  I 
had  learned  as  a  boy  from  Joseph  Milner.  It  is  Milner 's 
doctrine,  that  upon  the  visible  Church  come  down  from  above, 
at  certain  intervals,  large  and  temporary  Effusions  of  divine 
grace.  This  is  the  leading  idea  of  his  work.  He  begins  by 
speaking  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  as  marking  "the  first  of 
those  Effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  from  age  to  age 
have  visited  the  earth  since  the  coming  of  Christ."  Vol.  i. 
p.  3.  In  a  note  he  adds  that  "in  the  term  'Effusion'  there 
is  not  here  included  the  idea  of  the  miraculous  or  extraordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; ' '  but  still  it  was  natural 
for  me,  admitting  Milner 's  general  theory,  and  applying  to  it 
the  principle  of  analogy,  not  to  stop  short  at  his  abrupt  ipse 
dixit,  but  boldly  to  pass  forward  to  the  conclusion,  on  other 
grounds  plausible,  that  as  miracles  accompanied  the  first 
effusion  of  grace,  so  they  might  accompany  the  later.  It  is 
surely  a  natural  and  on  the  whole,  a  true  anticipation  (though 
of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  particular  cases),  that  gifts 
and  graces  go  together ;  now,  according  to  the  ancient  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  gift  of  miracles  was  viewed  as  the  attendant  and 
shadow  of  transcendent  sanctity:  and  moreover,  since  such 
sanctity  was  not  of  every  day's  occurrence,  nay  further,  since 
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one  period  of  Church  history  differed  widely  from  another, 
and,  as  Joseph  Milner  would  say,  there  have  been  generations 
or  centuries  of  degeneracy  or  disorder,  and  times  of  revival, 
and  since  one  region  might  be  in  the  mid-day  of  religious  fer- 
vor, and  another  in  twilight  or  gloom,  there  was  no  force  in 
the  popular  argument,  that,  because  we  did  not  see  miracles 
with  our  own  eyes,  miracles  had  not  happened  in  former 
times,  or  were  not  now  at  this  very  time  taking  place  in  distant 
places: — but  I  must  not  dwell  longer  on  a  subject,  to  which 
in  a  few  words  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice. 

Hurrell  Froude  was  a  pupil  of  Keble's,  formed  by  him, 
and  in  turn  reacting  upon  him.  I  knew  him  first  in  1826,  and 
was  in  the  closest  and  most  affectionate  friendship  with  him 
from  about  1829  till  his  death  in  1836.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  gifts, — so  truly  many-sided,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  attempt  to  describe  him,  except  under 
those  aspects  in  which  he  came  before  me.  Nor  have  I  here 
to  speak  of  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  nature,  the  play- 
fulness, the  free  elastic  force  and  graceful  versatility  of  mind, 
and  the  patient  winning  considerateness  in  discussion,  which 
endeared  him  to  those  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart ;  for  I  am 
all  along  engaged  upon  matters  of  belief  and  opinion,  and  am 
introducing  others  into  my  narrative,  not  for  their  own  sake, 
or  because  I  love  and  have  loved  them,  so  much  as  because, 
and  so  far  as,  they  have  influenced  my  theological  views.  In 
this  respect  then,  I  speak  of  Hurrell  Froude, — in  his  intel- 
lectual aspect, — as  a  man  of  high  genius,  brimful  and  over- 
flowing with  ideas  and  views,  in  him  original,  which  were  too 
many  and  strong  even  for  his  bodily  strength,  and  which 
crowded  and  jostled  against  each  other  in  their  effort  after 
distinct  shape  and  expression.  And  he  had  an  intellect  as 
critical  and  logical  as  it  was  speculative  and  bold.  Dying 
prematurely,  as  he  did,  and  in  the  conflict  and  transition- 
state  of  opinion,  his  religious  views  never  reached  their  ulti- 
mate conclusion,  by  the  very  reason  of  their  multitude  and 
their  depth.  His  opinions  arrested  and  influenced  me,  even 
when  they  did  not  gain  my  assent.  He  professed  openly  his 
admiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Reformers.  He  delighted  in  the  notion  of  an  hierarchical 
system,  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  full  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
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He  felt  scorn  of  the  maxim,  ' '  The  Bible  and  the  Bible  only  is 
the  religion  of  Protestants;"  and  he  gloried  in  accepting 
Tradition  as  a  main  instrument  of  religious  teaching.  He  had 
a  high  severe  idea  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Virginity; 
and  he  considered  the  Blessed  Virgin  its  great  Pattern.  He 
delighted  in  thinking  of  the  Saints ;  he  had  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  idea  of  sanctity,  its  possibility  and  its  heights ;  and 
he  was  more  than  inclined  to  believe  a  large  amount  of  mirac- 
ulous interference  as  occurring  in  the  early  and  middle  ages. 
He  embraced  the  principle  of  penance  and  mortification.  He 
had  a  deep  devotion  to  the  Eeal  Presence,  in  which  he  had  a 
firm  faith.  He  was  powerfully  drawn  to  the  Medieval  Church, 
but  not  to  the  Primitive. 

He  had  a  keen  insight  into  abstract  truth;  but  he  was  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone  in  his  severe  adherence  to  the 
real  and  the  concrete.  He  had  a  most  classical  taste,  and  a 
genius  for  philosophy  and  art ;  and  he  was  fond  of  historical 
inquiry,  and  the  politics  of  religion.  He  had  no  turn  for 
theology  as  such.  He  set  no  sufficient  value  on  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  on  the  detail  or  development  of  doctrine,  on 
the  definite  traditions  of  the  Church  viewed  in  their  matter, 
on  the  teaching  of  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  or  on  the  con- 
troversies out  of  which  they  arose.  He  took  an  eager  courage- 
ous view  of  things  on  the  whole.  I  should  say  that  his  power 
of  entering  into  the  minds  of  others  did  not  equal  his  other 
gifts ;  he  could  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  I  really  held  the 
Koman  Church  to  be  Antichristian.  On  many  points  he  would 
not  believe  but  that  I  agreed  with  him,  when  I  did  not.  He 
seemed  not  to  understand  my  difficulties.  His  were  of  a 
different  kind,  the  contrariety  between  theory  and  fact.  He 
was  a  high  Tory  of  the  Cavalier  stamp,  and  was  disgusted 
with  the  Toryism  of  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
was  smitten  with  the  love  of  the  Theocratic  Church ;  he  went 
abroad  and  was  shocked  by  the  degeneracy  which  he  thought 
he  saw  in  the  Catholics  of  Italy. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  precise  additions  to  my 
theological  creed  which  I  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe 
so  much.  He  taught  me  to  look  with  admiration  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  to  dislike  the  Refor- 
mation. He  fixed  deep  in  me  the  idea  of  devotion  to  the 
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Blessed  Virgin,  and  he  led  me  gradually  to  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence. 

There  is  one  remaining  source  of  my  opinions  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  that  far  from  the  least  important.  In  proportion 
as  I  moved  out  of  the  shadow  of  that  Liberalism  which  had 
hung  over  my  course,  my  early  devotion  towards  the  Fathers 
returned;  and  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1828  I  set  about  to 
read  them  chronologically,  beginning  with  St.  Ignatius  and 
St.  Justin.  About  1830  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Rose,  who  with  Mr.  Lyall  (afterwards  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury) was  providing  writers  for  a  Theological  Library,  to 
furnish  them  with  a  History  of  the  Principal  Councils.  I 
accepted  it,  and  at  once  set  to  work  on  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
It  was  to  launch  myself  on  an  ocean  with  currents  innumer- 
able ;  and  I  was  drifted  back  first  to  the  ante-Nicene  history, 
and  then  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  The  work  at  last 
appeared  under  the  title  of  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury; and  of  its  422  pages,  the  first  117  consisted  of  intro- 
ductory matter,  and  the  Council  of  Nicaea  did  not  appear  till 
the  254th,  and  then  occupied  at  most  twenty  pages. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  first  learned  to  consider  that  Antiquity 
was  the  true  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the 
basis  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  works  of  Bishop  Bull,  which  at  this  time  I  read,  were  my 
chief  introduction  to  this  principle.  The  course  of  reading, 
which  I  pursued  in  the  composition  of  my  volume,  was  di- 
rectly adapted  to  develop  it  in  my  mind.  "What  principally 
attracted  me  in  the  ante-Nicene  period  was  the  great  Church 
of  Alexandria,  the  historical  center  of  teaching  in  those  times. 
Of  Rome  for  some  centuries  comparatively  little  is  known. 
The  battle  of  Arianism  was  first  fought  in  Alexandria; 
Athanasius,  the  champion  of  the  truth,  was  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria; and  in  his  writings  he  refers  to  the  great  religious 
names  of  an  earlier  date,  to  Origen,  Dionysius,  and  others, 
who  were  the  glory  of  its  see,  or  of  its  school.  The  broad 
philosophy  of  Clement  and  Origen  carried  me  away;  the 
philosophy,  not  the  theological  doctrine;  and  I  have  drawn 
out  some  features  of  it  in  my  volume,  with  the  zeal  and  fresh- 
ness, but  with  the  partiality,  of  a  neophyte.  Some  portions 
of  their  teaching,  magnificent  in  themselves,  came  like  music 
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to  my  inward  ear,  as  if  the  response  to  ideas,  which,  with  little 
external  to  encourage  them,  I  had  cherished  so  long.  These 
were  based  on  the  mystical  or  sacramental  principle,  and  spoke 
of  the  various  Economies  or  Dispensations  of  the  Eternal. 
I  understood  these  passages  to  mean  that  the  exterior  world, 
physical  and  historical,  was  but  the  manifestation  to  our 
senses  of  realities  greater  than  itself.  Nature  was  a  parable : 
Scripture  was  an  allegory:  pagan  literature,  philosophy,  and 
mythology,  properly  understood,  were  but  a  preparation  for 
the  Gospel.  The  Greek  poets  and  sages  were  in  a  certain 
sense  prophets ;  for  ' '  thoughts  beyond  their  thought  to  those 
high  bards  were  given."  There  had  been  a  directly  divine 
dispensation  granted  to  the  Jews ;  but  there  had  been  in  some 
sense  a  dispensation  carried  on  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles.  He 
who  had  taken  the  seed  of  Jacob  for  His  elect  people  had 
not  therefore  cast  the  rest  of  mankind  out  of  His  sight.  In 
the  fullness  of  time  both  Judaism  and  Paganism  had  come  to 
nought;  the  outward  framework,  which  concealed  yet  sug- 
gested the  Living  Truth,  had  never  been  intended  to  last,  and 
it  was  dissolving  under  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Justice  which 
shone  behind  it  and  through  it.  The  process  of  change  had 
been  slow;  it  had  been  done  not  rashly,  but  by  rule  and 
measure,  "at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,"  first  one 
disclosure  and  then  another,  till  the  whole  evangelical  doc- 
trine was  brought  into  full  manifestation.  And  thus  room 
was  made  for  the  anticipation  of  further  and  deeper  dis- 
closures, of  truths  still  under  the  veil  of  the  letter,  and  in 
their  season  to  be  revealed.  The  visible  world  still  remains 
without  its  divine  interpretation ;  Holy  Church  in  her  Sacra- 
ments and  her  hierarchical  appointments,  will  remain,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  after  all  but  a  symbol  of  those 
heavenly  facts  which  fill  eternity.  Her  mysteries  are  but  the 
expressions  in  human  language  of  truths  to  which  the  human 
mind  is  unequal.  It  is  evident  how  much  there  was  in  all 
this  in  correspondence  with  the  thoughts  which  had  attracted 
me  when  I  was  young,  and  with  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
already  associated  with  the  Analogy  and  the  Christian  Year. 
It  was,  I  suppose,  to  the  Alexandrian  school  and  to  the 
early  Church,  that  I  owe  in  particular  what  I  definitely  held 
about  the  Angels.  I  viewed  them,  not  only  as  the  ministers 
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employed  by  the  Creator  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dis- 
pensations, as  we  find  on  the  face  of  Scripture,  but  as  carry- 
ing on,  as  Scripture  also  implies,  the  Economy  of  the  Visible 
World.  I  considered  them  as  the  real  causes  of  motion,  light, 
and  life,  and  of  those  elementary  principles  of  the  physical 
universe,  which,  when  offered  in  their  developments  to  our 
senses,  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  nature.  This  doctrine  I  have 
drawn  out  in  my  Sermon  for  Michaelmas  day,  written  in  1831. 
I  say  of  the  Angels,  "Every  breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light 
and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect,  is,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of 
their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes  of  those  whose  faces 
see  God." 

Also,  besides  the  hosts  of  evil  spirits,  I  considered  there 
was  a  middle  race,  5at/xona,  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  hell; 
partially  fallen,  capricious,  wayward ;  noble  or  crafty,  benevo- 
lent or  malicious,  as  the  case  might  be.  These  beings  gave  a 
sort  of  inspiration  or  intelligence  to  races,  nations,  and  classes 
of  men.  Hence  the  action  of  bodies  politic  and  associations, 
which  is  often  so  different  from  that  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them.  Hence  the  character  and  the  instinct  of  states 
and  governments,  of  religious  communities  and  communions. 
I  thought  these  assemblages  had  their  life  in  certain  unseen 
Powers.  My  preference  of  the  Personal  to  the  Abstract  would 
naturally  lead  me  to  this  view.  I  thought  it  countenanced  by 
the  mention  of  "the  Prince  of  Persia"  in  the  Prophet  Daniel ; 
and  I  think  I  considered  that  it  was  of  such  intermediate 
beings  that  the  Apocalypse  spoke,  in  its  notice  of  ' '  the  Angels 
of  the  Seven  Churches. ' ' 

While  I  was  engaged  in  writing  my  work  upon  the  Arians, 
great  events  were  happening  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
brought  out  into  form  and  passionate  expression  the  various 
beliefs  which  had  so  gradually  been  winning  their  way  into  my 
mind.  Shortly  before,  there  had  been  a  Revolution  in  France ; 
the  Bourbons  had  been  dismissed :  and  I  held  that  it  was  un- 
christian for  nations  to  cast  off  their  governors,  and,  much 
more,  sovereigns  who  had  the  divine  right  of  inheritance. 
Again,  the  great  Reform  Agitation  was  going  on  around  me  as 
I  wrote.  The  Whigs  had  come  into  power;  Lord  Grey  had 
told  the  Bishops  to  set  their  house  in  order,  and  some  of  the 
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Prelates  had  been  insulted  and  threatened  in  the  streets  of 
London.  The  vital  question  was,  how  were  we  to  keep  the 
Church  from  being  liberalized  ?  there  was  such  apathy  on  the 
subject  in  some  quarters,  such  imbecile  alarm  in  others;  the 
true  principles  of  Churchmanship  seemed  so  radically  de- 
cayed, and  there  was  such  distraction  in  the  councils  of  the 
Clergy.  Blomfield,  the  Bishop  of  London  of  the  day,  an 
active  and  open-hearted  man,  had  been  for  years  engaged  in 
diluting  the  high  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  by  the  introduction 
of  members  of  the  Evangelical  body  into  places  of  influence 
and  trust.  He  had  deeply  offended  men  who  agreed  in 
opinion  with  myself,  by  an  off-hand  saying  (as  it  was  re- 
ported) to  the  effect  that  belief  in  the  Apostolical  succession 
had  gone  out  with  the  Non-jurors.  "We  can  count  you,"  he 
said  to  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  venerated  persons  of  the 
old  school.  And  the  Evangelical  party  itself,  with  their  late 
successes,  seemed  to  have  lost  that  simplicity  and  unworldli- 
ness  which  I  admired  so  much  in  Milner  and  Scott.  It  was 
not  that  I  did  not  venerate  such  men  as  Byder,  the  then 
Bishop  of  Liehfield,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments,  who 
were  not  yet  promoted  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Clergy,  but  I 
thought  little  of  the  Evangelicals  as  a  class.  I  thought  they 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  "With  the  Establish- 
ment thus  divided  and  threatened,  thus  ignorant  of  its  true 
strength,  I  compared  that  fresh  vigorous  Power  of  which  I 
was  reading  in  the  first  centuries.  In  her  triumphant  zeal 
on  behalf  of  that  Primeval  Mystery,  to  which  I  had  had  so 
great  a  devotion  from  my  youth,  I  recognized  the  movement 
of  my  Spiritual  Mother.  "Incessu  patuit  Dea."  The  self- 
conquest  of  her  Ascetics,  the  patience  of  her  Martyrs,  the 
irresistible  determination  of  her  Bishops,  the  joyous  swing  of 
her  advance,  both  exalted  and  abashed  me.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that;"  I  felt  affection  for  my 
own  Church,  but  not  tenderness;  I  felt  dismay  at  her  pros- 
pects, anger  and  scorn  at  her  do-nothing  perplexity.  I 
thought  that  if  Liberalism  once  got  a  footing  within  her,  it 
was  sure  of  the  victory  in  the  event.  I  saw  that  Reformation 
principles  were  powerless  to  rescue  her.  As  to  leaving  her, 
the  thought  never  crossed  my  imagination;  still  I  ever  kept 
before  me  that  there  was  something  greater  than  the  Estab- 
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lished  Church,  and  that  that  was  the  Church  Catholic  and 
Apostolic,  set  up  from  the  beginning,  of  which  she  was  but  the 
local  presence  and  the  organ.  She  was  nothing,  unless  she 
was  this.  She  must  be  dealt  with  strongly,  or  she  would  be 
lost.  There  was  need  of  a  second  reformation. 

At  this  time  I  was  disengaged  from  College  duties,  and  my 
health  had  suffered  from  the  labor  involved  in  the  composition 
of  my  Volume.  It  was  ready  for  the  Press  in  July,  1832, 
though  not  published  till  the  end  of  1833.  I  was  easily 
persuaded  to  join  Hurrell  Froude  and  his  Father,  who 
were  going  to  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  health  of  the 
former. 

We  set  out  in  December,  1832.  It  was  during  this  expedi- 
tion that  my  Verses  which  are  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica  were 
written; — a  few  indeed  before  it,  but  not  more  than  one  or 
two  of  them  after  it.  Exchanging,  as  I  was,  definite  Tutorial 
work,  and  the  literary  quiet  and  pleasant  friendships  of  the 
last  six  years,  for  foreign  countries  and  an  unknown  future, 
I  naturally  was  led  to  think  that  some  inward  changes,  as 
well  as  some  larger  course  of  action,  were  coming  upon  me. 
At  Whitchurch,  while  waiting  for  the  down  mail  to  Fal- 
mouth,  I  wrote  the  verses  about  my  Guardian  Angel,  which 
begin  with  these  words:  "Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  un- 
earthly Friend?"  and  which  go  on  to  speak  of  "the  vision" 
which  haunted  me: — that  vision  is  more  or  less  brought  out 
in  the  whole  series  of  these  compositions. 

I  went  to  various  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  parted  with 
my  friends  at  Rome ;  went  down  for  the  second  time  to  Sicily 
without  companion,  at  the  end  of  April ;  and  got  back  to 
England  by  Palermo  in  the  early  part  of  July.  The  strange- 
ness of  foreign  life  threw  me  back  into  myself ;  I  found  pleas- 
ure in  historical  sites  and  beautiful  scenes,  not  in  men  and 
manners.  We  kept  clear  of  Catholics  throughout  our  tour. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Dean  of  Malta,  a  most  pleasant 
man,  lately  dead;  but  it  was  about  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Library  of  the  great  church.  I  knew  the  Abbate  Santini,  at 
Rome,  who  did  no  more  than  copy  for  me  the  Gregorian  tones. 
Froude  and  I  made  two  calls  upon  Monsignore  (now  Cardi- 
nal) Wiseman  at  the  Collegio  Inglese,  shortly  before  we  left 
Rome.  Once  we  heard  him  preach  at  a  church  in  the  Corso. 
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I  do  not  recollect  being  in  a  room  with  any  other  ecclesiastics 
except  a  Priest  at  Castro-Giovanni  in  Sicily,  who  called  on  me 
when  I  was  ill,  and  with  whom  I  wished  to  hold  a  controversy. 
As  to  Church  Services,  we  attended  the  Tenebne,  at  the 
Sistine,  for  the  sake  of  the  Miserere;  and  that  was  all.  My 
general  feeling  was,  "All,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine." 
I  saw  nothing  but  what  was  external;  of  the  hidden  life  of 
Catholics  I  knew  nothing.  I  was  still  more  driven  back  into 
myself,  and  felt  my  isolation.  England  was  in  my  thoughts 
solely,  and  the  news  from  England  came  rarely  and  imper- 
fectly. The  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Irish  Sees  was  in 
progress,  and  filled  my  mind.  I  had  fierce  thoughts  against 
the  Liberals. 

It  was  the  success  of  the  Liberal  cause  which  fretted  me  in- 
wardly. I  became  fierce  against  its  instruments  and  its 
manifestations.  A  French  vessel  was  at  Algiers;  I  would 
not  even  look  at  the  tricolor.  On  my  return,  though  forced  to 
stop  twenty-four  hours  at  Paris,  I  kept  indoors  the  whole 
time,  and  all  that  I  saw  of  that  beautiful  city  was  what  I  saw 
from  the  Diligence.  The  Bishop  of  London  had  already 
sounded  me  as  to  my  filling  one  of  the  "Whitehall  preacher- 
ships,  which  he  had  just  then  put  on  a  new  footing;  but  I  was 
indignant  at  the  line  which  he  was  taking,  and  from  my 
Steamer  I  had  sent  home  a  letter  declining  the  appointment 
by  anticipation,  should  it  be  offered  to  me.  At  this  time  I 
was  specially  annoyed  with  Dr.  Arnold,  though  it  did  not  last 
into  later  years.  Some  one,  I  think,  asked,  in  conversation 
at  Rome,  whether  a  certain  interpretation  of  Scripture  was 
Christian?  it  was  answered  that  Dr.  Arnold  took  it;  I  inter- 
posed, "But  is  he  a  Christian?"  The  subject  went  out  of 
my  head  at  once;  when  afterwards  I  was  taxed  with  it,  I 
could  say  no  more  in  explanation,  than  (what  I  believe  was 
the  fact)  that  I  must  have  had  in  mind  some  free  views  of 
Dr.  Arnold  about  the  Old  Testament: — I  thought  I  must 
have  meant,  ' '  Arnold  answers  for  the  interpretation,  but  who 
is  to  answer  for  Arnold  ? "  It  was  at  Rome,  too,  that  we  be- 
gan the  Lyra  Apostolica  which  appeared  monthly  in  the 
British  Magazine.  The  motto  shows  the  feeling  of  both 
Froude  and  myself  at  the  time :  we  borrowed  from  M.  Bunsen 
a  Homer,  and  Froude  chose  the  words  in  which  Achilles,  on 
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returning  to  the  battle,  says,  ' '  You  shall  know  the  difference, 
now  that  I  am  back  again." 

Especially  when  I  was  left  by  myself,  the  thought  came 
upon  me  that  deliverance  is  wrought,  not  by  the  many  but 
by  the  few,  not  by  bodies  but  by  persons.  Now  it  was,  I 
think,  that  I  repeated  to  myself  the  words,  which  had  ever 
been  dear  to  me  from  my  school  days,  ' '  Exoriare  aliquis ! ' ' — 
now  too,  that  Southey  's  beautiful  poem  of  Thalaba,  for  which 
I  had  an  immense  liking,  came  forcibly  to  my  mind.  I  began 
to  think  that  I  had  a  mission.  There  are  sentences  of  my 
letters  to  my  friends  to  this  effect,  if  they  are  not  destroyed. 
When  we  took  leave  of  Monsignore  "Wiseman,  he  had  cour- 
teously expressed  a  wish  that  we  might  make  a  second  visit 
to  Rome ;  I  said  with  great  gravity,  "We  have  a  work  to  do  in 
England."  I  went  down  at  once  to  Sicily,  and  the  presenti- 
ment grew  stronger.  I  struck  into  the  middle  of  the  island, 
and  fell  ill  of  a  fever  at  Leonforte.  My  servant  thought  that 
I  was  dying,  and  begged  for  my  last  directions.  I  gave  them, 
as  he  wished;  but  I  said,  "I  shall  not  die."  I  repeated,  "I 
shall  not  die,  for  I  have  not  sinned  against  light,  I  have  not 
sinned  against  light. ' '  I  never  have  been  able  quite  to  make 
out  what  I  meant. 

I  got  to  Castro- Giovanni,  and  was  laid  up  there  for  nearly 
three  weeks.  Towards  the  end  of  May  I  left  for  Palermo, 
taking  three  days  for  the  journey.  Before  starting  from  my 
inn  in  the  morning  of  May  26th  or  27th,  I  sat  down  on  my 
bed,  and  began  to  sob  violently.  My  servant,  who  had  acted 
as  my  nurse,  asked  what  ailed  me.  I  could  only  answer  him, 
' '  I  have  a  work  to  do  in  England. ' ' 

I  was  aching  to  get  home;  yet  for  want  of  a  vessel  I  was 
kept  at  Palermo  for  three  weeks.  I  began  to  visit  the 
Churches,  and  they  calmed  my  impatience,  though  I  did  not 
attend  any  services.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Presence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  there.  At  last  I  got  off  in  an  orange  boat, 
bound  for  Marseilles.  Then  it  was  that  I  wrote  the  lines, 
"Lead,  kindly  light,"  which  have  since  become  well  known. 
We  were  becalmed  a  whole  week  in  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio. 
I  was  writing  verses  the  whole  time  of  my  passage.  At  length 
I  got  to  Marseilles,  and  set  off  for  England.  The  fatigue  of 
traveling  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  laid  up  for  several 
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days  at  Lyons.  At  last  I  got  off  again,  and  did  not  stop  night 
or  day,  (except  a  compulsory  delay  at  Paris,)  till  I  reached 
England,  and  my  mother's  house.  My  brother  had  arrived 
from  Persia  only  a  few  hours  before.  This  was  on  the  Tues- 
day. The  following  Sunday,  July  14th,  Mr.  Keble  preached 
the  Assize  Sermon  in  the  University  Pulpit.  It  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "National  Apostasy."  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered and  kept  the  day,  as  the  start  of  the  religious  move- 
ment of  1833. 

CHAPTER  II 
HISTORY  OF  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  FROM  1833  TO  1839 

IN  spite  of  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have  no  romantic  story  to 
tell;  but  I  have  written  them,  because  it  is  my  duty  to  tell 
things  as  they  took  place.  I  have  not  exaggerated  the  feelings 
with  which  I  returned  to  England,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
dress  up  the  events  which  followed,  so  as  to  make  them  in 
keeping  with  the  narrative  which  has  gone  before.  I  soon 
relapsed  into  the  every-day  life  which  I  had  hitherto  led ;  in 
all  things  the  same,  except  that  a  new  object  was  given  me. 
I  had  employed  myself  in  my  own  rooms  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  the  care  of  a  Church,  before  I  left  England, 
and  I  returned  to  the  same  occupations  when  I  was  back 
again.  And  yet  perhaps  those  first  vehement  feelings  which 
carried  me  on,  were  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  the  Move- 
ment; and  afterwards,  when  it  was  once  begun,  the  special 
need  of  me  was  over. 

When  I  got  home  from  abroad,  I  found  that  already  a 
movement  had  commenced,  in  opposition  to  the  specific  danger 
which  at  that  time  was  threatening  the  religion  of  the  nation 
and  its  Church.  Several  zealous  and  able  men  had  united 
their  counsels,  and  were  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
The  principal  of  these  were  Mr.  Keble,  Hurrell  Froude,  who 
had  reached  home  long  before  me,  Mr.  William  Palmer  of 
Dublin  and  Worcester  College  (not  Mr.  William  Palmer  of 
Magdalen,  who  is  now  a  Catholic),  Mr.  Arthur  Perceval,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Rose. 

To  mention  Mr.  Hugh  Rose's  name  is  to  kindle  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  knew  him  a  host  of  pleasant  and  affectionate 
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remembrances.  He  was  the  man  above  all  others  fitted  by 
his  cast  of  mind  and  literary  powers  to  make  a  stand,  if  a 
stand  could  be  made,  against  the  calamity  of  the  times.  He 
was  gifted  with  a  high  and  large  mind,  and  a  true  sensibility 
of  what  was  great  and  beautiful;  he  wrote  with  warmth  and 
energy;  and  he  had  a  cool  head  and  cautious  judgment.  He 
spent  his  strength  and  shortened  his  life,  Pro  Ecclesia  Dei, 
as  he  understood  that  sovereign  idea.  Some  years  earlier  he 
had  been  the  first  to  give  warning,  I  think  from  the  University 
Pulpit  at  Cambridge,  of  the  perils  to  England  which  lay  in 
the  biblical  and  theological  speculations  of  Germany.  The 
Reform  agitation  followed,  and  the  Whig  Government  came 
into  power ;  and  he  anticipated  in  their  distribution  of  Church 
patronage  the  authoritative  introduction  of  liberal  opinions 
into  the  country.  He  feared  that  by  the  Whig  party  a  door 
would  be  opened  in  England  to  the  most  grievous  of  heresies, 
which  never  could  be  closed  again.  In  order  under  such  grave 
circumstances  to  unite  Churchmen  together,  and  to  make  a 
front  against  the  coming  danger,  he  had  in  1832  commenced 
the  British  Magazine,  and  in  the  same  year  he  came  to  Oxford 
in  the  summer  term,  in  order  to  beat  up  for  writers  for  his 
publication;  on  that  occasion  I  became  known  to  him 
through  Mr.  Palmer.  His  reputation  and  position  came  in 
aid  of  his  obvious  fitness,  in  point  of  character  and  intellect, 
to  become  the  center  of  an  ecclesiastical  movement,  if  such  a 
movement  were  to  depend  on  the  action  of  a  party.  His  deli- 
cate health,  his  premature  death,  would  have  frustrated  the 
expectation,  even  though  the  new  school  of  opinion  had  been 
more  exactly  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  party,  than  in  fact 
was  the  case.  But  he  zealously  backed  up  the  first  efforts  of 
those  who  were  principals  in  it ;  and,  when  he  went  abroad  to 
die,  in  1838,  he  allowed  me  the  solace  of  expressing  my  feel- 
ings of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  him  by  addressing  him, 
in  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of  my  Sermons,  as  the  man 
"who,  when  hearts  were  failing,  bade  us  stir  up  the  gift  that 
was  in  us,  and  betake  ourselves  to  our  true  Mother. ' ' 

But  there  were  other  reasons,  besides  Mr.  Rose's  state  of 
health,  which  hindered  those  who  so  much  admired  him  from 
availing  themselves  of  his  close  cooperation  in  the  coming 
fight.  United  as  both  he  and  they  were  in  the  general  scope 
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of  the  Movement,  they  were  in  discordance  with  each  other 
from  the  first  in  their  estimate  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
attaining  it. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  out  of  my  own  head  begun  the 
Tracts;  and  these,  as  representing  the  antagonist  principle  of 
personality,  were  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Palmer's  friends  with 
considerable  alarm.  The  great  point  at  the  time  with  these 
good  men  in  London, — some  of  them  men  of  the  highest 
principle,  and  far  from  influenced  by  what  we  used  to  call 
Erastianism, — was  to  put  down  the  Tracts.  I,  as  their 
editor,  and  mainly  their  author,  was  of  course  willing  to  give 
way.  Keble  and  Froude  advocated  their  continuance  strongly, 
and  were  angry  with  me  for  consenting  to  stop  them.  Mr. 
Palmer  shared  the  anxiety  of  his  own  friends;  and,  kind  as 
were  his  thoughts  of  us,  he  still  not  unnaturally  felt,  for  rea- 
sons of  his  own,  some  fidget  and  nervousness  at  the  course 
which  his  Oriel  friends  were  taking.  Froude,  for  whom  he 
had  a  real  liking,  took  a  high  tone  in  his  project  of  measures 
for  dealing  with  bishops  and  clergy,  which  must  have  shocked 
and  scandalized  him  considerably.  As  for  me,  there  was  mat- 
ter enough  in  the  early  Tracts  to  give  him  equal  disgust ;  and 
doubtless  I  much  tasked  his  generosity,  when  he  had  to  de- 
fend me,  whether  against  the  London  dignitaries  or  the  coun- 
try clergy.  Oriel,  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Copleston  to  Dr. 
Hampden,  had  had  a  name  far  and  wide  for  liberality  of 
thought ;  it  had  received  a  formal  recognition  from  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  if  my  memory  serves  me  truly,  as  the  school 
of  speculative  philosophy  in  England;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  1833,  when  I  presented  myself,  with  some  of  the  first 
papers  of  the  Movement,  to  a  country  clergyman  in  North- 
amptonshire, he  paused  a  while,  and  then,  eyeing  me  with 
significance,  asked,  "Whether  Whately  was  at  the  bottom  of 
them?" 

Mr.  Perceval  wrote  to  me  in  support  of  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Palmer  and  the  dignitaries.  I  replied  in  a  letter,  which 
he  afterwards  published.  "As  to  the  Tracts,"  I  said  to  him 
(I  quote  my  own  words  from  his  Pamphlet),  "every  one  has 
his  own  taste.  You  object  to  some  things,  another  to  others. 
If  we  altered  to  please  every  one,  the  effect  would  be  spoiled. 
They  were  not  intended  as  symbols  e  cathedra,  but  as  the 
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expression  of  individual  minds;  and  individuals,  feeling 
strongly,  while  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  incidentally  faulty 
in  mode  or  language,  are  still  peculiarly  effective.  No  great 
work  was  done  by  a  system ;  whereas  systems  rise  out  of  indi- 
vidual exertions.  Luther  was  an  individual.  The  very  faults 
of  an  individual  excite  attention;  he  loses,  but  his  cause  (if 
good  and  he  powerful-minded)  gains.  This  is  the  way  of 
things ;  we  promote  truth  by  a  self-sacrifice. ' ' 

The  visit  which  I  made  to  the  Northamptonshire  Eector 
was  only  one  of  a  series  of  similar  expedients,  which  I  adopted 
during  the  year  1833.  I  called  upon  clergy  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  them  or  not,  and 
I  attended  at  the  houses  of  friends  where  several  of  them 
were  from  time  to  time  assembled.  I  do  not  think  that  much 
came  of  such  attempts,  nor  were  they  quite  in  my  way.  Also 
I  wrote  various  letters  to  clergymen,  which  fared  not  much 
better,  except  that  they  advertised  the  fact,  that  a  rally  in 
favor  of  the  Church  was  commencing.  I  did  not  care  whether 
my  visits  were  made  to  high  Church  or  low  Church ;  I  wished 
to  make  a  strong  pull  in  union  with  all  who  were  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  liberalism,  whoever  they  might  be.  Giving 
my  name  to  the  Editor,  I  commenced  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
Record  newspaper:  they  ran  to  a  considerable  length;  and 
were  borne  by  him  with  great  courtesy  and  patience.  The 
heading  given  to  them  was,  ' '  Church  Reform. ' ' 

Acts  of  the  officious  character,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
were  uncongenial  to  my  natural  temper,  to  the  genius  of  the 
Movement,  and  to  the  historical  mode  of  its  success: — they 
were  the  fruit  of  that  exuberant  and  joyous  energy  with 
which  I  had  returned  from  abroad,  and  which  I  never  had 
before  or  since.  I  had  the  exultation  of  health  restored,  and 
home  regained.  "While  I  was  at  Palermo  and  thought  of  the 
breadth  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  wearisome  journey 
across  France,  I  could  not  imagine  how  I  was  ever  to  get  to 
England ;  but  now  I  was  amid  familiar  scenes  and  faces  once 
more.  And  my  health  and  strength  came  back  to  me  with 
such  a  rebound,  that  some  friends  at  Oxford,  on  seeing  me, 
did  not  well  know  that  it  was  I,  and  hesitated  before  they 
spoke  to  me.  And  I  had  the  consciousness  that  I  was  em- 
ployed in  that  work  which  I  had  been  dreaming  about,  and 
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which.  I  felt  to  be  so  momentous  and  inspiring.  I  had  a 
supreme  confidence  in  our  cause;  we  were  upholding  that 
primitive  Christianity  which  was  delivered  for  all  time  by  the 
early  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  registered  and 
attested  in  the  Anglican  formularies  and  by  the  Anglican 
divines.  That  ancient  religion  had  well-nigh  faded  away 
out  of  the  land,  through  the  political  changes  of  the  last  150 
years,  and  it  must  be  restored.  It  would  be  in  fact  a  second 
Eef ormation : — a  better  reformation,  for  it  would  be  a  return 
not  to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  to  the  seventeenth.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost,  for  the  "Whigs  had  come  to  do  their  worst,  and 
the  rescue  might  come  too  late.  Bishoprics  were  already  in 
course  of  suppression ;  Church  property  was  in  course  of  con- 
fiscation ;  Sees  would  soon  be  receiving  unsuitable  occupants. 
We  knew  enough  to  begin  preaching  upon,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  to  preach.  I  felt  as  on  board  a  vessel,  which  first  gets 
under  weigh,  and  then  the  deck  is  cleared  out,  and  luggage 
and  live  stock  stowed  away  into  their  proper  receptacles. 

Nor  was  it  only  that  I  had  confidence  in  our  cause,  both  in 
itself,  and  in  its  polemical  force,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  despised  every  rival  system  of  doctrine  and  its  arguments 
too.  As  to  the  high  Church  and  the  low  Church,  I  thought 
that  the  one  had  not  much  more  of  a  logical  basis  than  the 
other;  while  I  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  controversial 
position  of  the  latter.  I  had  a  real  respect  for  the  character 
of  many  of  the  advocates  of  each  party,  but  that  did  not  give 
cogency  to  their  arguments;  and  I  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Apostolical  form  of  doctrine  was  essential  and  im- 
perative, and  its  grounds  of  evidence  impregnable.  Owing  to 
this  supreme  confidence,  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that 
there  was  a  double  aspect  in  my  bearing  towards  others, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon.  My  behavior 
had  a  mixture  in  it  both  of  fierceness  and  of  sport;  and  on 
this  account,  I  dare  say,  it  gave  offense  to  many;  nor  am  I 
here  defending  it. 

I  wished  men  to  agree  with  me,  and  I  walked  with  them  step 
by  step,  as  far  as  they  would  go ;  this  I  did  sincerely ;  but  if 
they  would  stop,  I  did  not  much  care  about  it,  but  walked 
on,  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  had  brought  them  so  far.  I 
liked  to  make  them  preach  the  truth  without  knowing  it,  and 
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encouraged  them  to  do  so.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  that 
the  Record  had  allowed  me  to  say  so  much  in  its  columns, 
without  remonstrance.  I  was  amused  to  hear  of  one  of  the 
Bishops,  who,  on  reading  an  early  Tract  on  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  held  the 
doctrine  or  not.  I  was  not  distressed  at  the  wonder  or  anger 
of  dull  and  self-conceited  men,  at  propositions  which  they 
did  not  understand.  When  a  correspondent,  in  good  faith, 
wrote  to  a  newspaper,  to  say  that  the  "Sacrifice  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,"  spoken  of  in  the  Tract,  was  a  false  print  for 
"Sacrament,"  I  thought  the  mistake  too  pleasant  to  be  cor- 
rected before  I  was  asked  about  it.  I  was  not  unwilling  to 
draw  an  opponent  on  step  by  step,  by  virtue  of  his  own  opin- 
ions, to  the  brink  of  some  intellectual  absurdity,  and  to  leave 
him  to  get  back  as  he  could.  I  was  not  unwilling  to  play  with 
a  man,  who  asked  me  impertinent  questions.  I  think  I  had  in 
my  mouth  the  words  of  the  Wise  man,  ' '  Answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly,"  especially  if  he  was  prying  or  spiteful.  I 
was  reckless  of  the  gossip  which  was  circulated  about  me ;  and, 
when  I  might  easily  have  set  it  right,  did  not  deign  to  do  so. 
Also  I  used  irony  in  conversation,  when  matter-of-fact  men 
would  not  see  what  I  meant. 

This  absolute  confidence  in  my  cause,  which  led  me  to  the 
negligence  or  wantonness  which  I  have  been  instancing,  also 
laid  me  open,  not  unfairly,  to  the  opposite  charge  of  fierceness 
in  certain  steps  which  I  took,  or  words  which  I  published.  In 
the  Lyra  Apostolica,  I  have  said  that  before  learning  to  love, 
we  must  ' '  learn  to  hate ; ' '  though  I  had  explained  my  words 
by  adding  "hatred  of  sin."  In  one  of  my  first  Sermons  I 
said,  "  I  do  not  shrink  from  uttering  my  firm,  conviction  that 
it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  country  were  it  vastly  more  super- 
stitious, more  bigoted,  more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion 
than  at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be."  I  added,  of  course, 
that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  such  tempers  of  mind 
desirable  in  themselves.  The  corrector  of  the  press  bore  these 
strong  epithets  till  he  got  to  "more  fierce,"  and  then  he  put 
in  the  margin  a  query.  In  the  very  first  page  of  the  first 
Tract,  I  said  of  the  Bishops,  that,  "black  event  though  it 
would  be  for  the  country,  yet  we  could  not  wish  them  a  more 
blessed  termination  of  their  course,  than  the  spoiling  of  their 
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goods  and  martyrdom."  In  consequence  of  a  passage  in  my 
work  upon  the  Arian  History,  a  Northern  dignitary  wrote  to 
accuse  me  of  wishing  to  reestablish  the  blood  and  torture  of 
the  Inquisition.  Contrasting  heretics  and  heresiarchs,  I  had 
said,  ' '  The  latter  should  meet  with  no  mercy :  he  assumes  the 
office  of  the  Tempter ;  and,  so  far  forth  as  his  error  goes,  must 
be  dealt  with  by  the  competent  authority,  as  if  he  were  em- 
bodied evil.  To  spare  him  is  a  false  and  dangerous  pity.  It 
is  to  endanger  the  souls  of  thousands,  and  it  is  uncharitable 
towards  himself."  I  cannot  deny  that  this  is  a  very  fierce 
passage ;  but  Arius  was  banished,  not  burned ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  myself  to  say  that  neither  at  this,  nor  any  other  time 
of  my  life,  not  even  when  I  was  fiercest,  could  I  have  even 
cut  off  a  Puritan's  ears,  and  I  think  the  sight  of  a  Spanish 
auto-da-fe  would  have  been  the  death  of  me.  Again,  when 
one  of  my  friends,  of  liberal  and  evangelical  opinions,  wrote 
to  expostulate  with  me  on  the  course  I  was  taking,  I  said  that 
we  would  ride  over  him  and  his,  as  Othniel  prevailed  over 
Chushanrishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia.  Again,  I  would 
have  no  dealings  with  my  brother,  and  I  put  my  conduct  upon 
a  syllogism.  I  said,  "St.  Paul  bids  us  avoid  those  who  cause 
divisions;  you  cause  divisions:  therefore  I  must  avoid  you." 
I  dissuaded  a  lady  from  attending  the  marriage  of  a  sister 
who  had  seceded  from  the  Anglican  Church.  No  wonder  that 
Blanco  White,  who  had  known  me  under  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, now  hearing  the  general  course  that  I  was  taking, 
was  amazed  at  the  change  which  he  recognized  in  me.  He 
speaks  bitterly  and  unfairly  of  me  in  his  letters  contempo- 
raneously with  the  first  years  of  the  Movement ;  but  in  1839, 
on  looking  back,  he  uses  terms  of  me,  which  it  would  be 
hardly  modest  in  me  to  quote,  were  it  not  that  what  he  says 
of  me  in  praise  occurs  in  the  midst  of  blame.  He  says:  "In 
this  party  [the  anti-Peel,  in  1829]  I  found,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Newman  of  Oriel.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  the  annual  Petitioners  to  Parliament  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  his  sudden  union  with  the  most  violent  bigots 
was  inexplicable  to  me.  That  change  was  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  the  mental  revolution,  which  has  suddenly  made  him 
one  of  the  leading  persecutors  of  Dr.  Hampden,  and  the  most 
active  and  influential  member  of  that  association  called  the 
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Puseyite  party,  from  which  we  have  those  very  strange  pro- 
ductions, entitled,  Tracts  for  the  Times.  While  stating  these 
public  facts,  my  heart  feels  a  pang  at  the  recollection  of  the 
affectionate  and  mutual  friendship  between  that  excellent 
man  and  myself ;  a  friendship,  which  his  principles  of  ortho- 
doxy could  not  allow  him  to  continue  in  regard  to  one,  whom 
he  now  regards  as  inevitably  doomed  to  eternal  perdition. 
Such  is  the  venomous  character  of  orthodoxy.  What  mischief 
must  it  create  in  a  bad  heart  and  narrow  mind,  when  it  can 
work  so  effectually  for  evil,  in  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of 
bosoms,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  minds,  in  the  amiable,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  refined  John  Henry  Newman!"  (Vol.  iii.  p. 
131.)  He  adds  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  a 
circumstance  which  I  do  not  recollect,  and  very  much  doubt. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  firm  confidence  in  my  position;  and 
now  let  me  state  more  definitely  what  the  position  was  which 
I  took  up,  and  the  propositions  about  which  I  was  so  confident. 
These  were  three: — 

1.  First  was  the  principle  of  dogma:  my  battle  was  with 
liberalism;  by  liberalism  I  mean  the  anti-dogmatic  principle 
and  its  developments.  This  was  the  first  point  on  which  I 
was  certain.  Here  I  make  a  remark:  persistence  in  a  given 
belief  is  no  sufficient  test  of  its  truth :  but  departure  from  it 
is  at  least  a  slur  upon  the  man  who  has  felt  so  certain  about 
it.  In  proportion,  then,  as  I  had  in  1832  a  strong  persuasion 
of  the  truth  of  opinions  which  I  have  since  given  up,  so  far 
a  sort  of  guilt  attaches  to  me,  not  only  for  that  vain  confi- 
dence, but  for  all  the  various  proceedings  which  were  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  But  under  this  first  head  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  and  nothing  to 
repent  of.  The  main  principle  of  the  movement  is  as  dear  to 
me  now,  as  it  ever  was.  I  have  changed  in  many  things:  in 
this  I  have  not.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the 
fundamental  principle  of  my  religion:  I  know  no  other  re- 
ligion; I  cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  any  other  sort  of 
religion ;  religion,  as  a  mere  sentiment,  is  to  me  a  dream  and  a 
mockery.  As  well  can  there  be  filial  love  without  the  fact  of  a 
father,  as  devotion  without  the  fact  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
What  I  held  in  1816,  I  held  in  1833,  and  I  hold  in  1864. 
Please  God,  I  shall  hold  it  to  the  end.  Even  when  I  was 
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under  Dr.  Whately's  influence,  I  had  no  temptation  to  be 
less  zealous  for  the  great  dogmas  of  the  faith,  and  at  various 
times  I  used  to  resist  such  trains  of  thought  on  his  part 
as  seemed  to  me  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  obscure  them. 
Such  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Movement  of 
1833. 

2.  Secondly,  I  was  confident  in  the  truth  of  a  certain 
definite  religious  teaching,  based  upon  this  foundation  of 
dogma;  viz.  that  there  was  a  visible  Church,  with  sacra- 
ments and  rites  which  are  the  channels  of  invisible  grace. 
I  thought  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  the 
early  Church,  and  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Here  again, 
I  have  not  changed  in  opinion;  I  am  as  certain  now  on  this 
point  as  I  was  in  1833,  and  have  never  ceased  to  be  certain. 
In  1834  and  the  following  years  I  put  this  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  on  a  broader  basis,  after  reading  Laud,  Bramhall, 
and  Stillingfleet  and  other  Anglican  divines  on  the  one 
hand,  and  after  prosecuting  the  study  of  the  Fathers  on  the 
other;  but  the  doctrine  of  1833  was  strengthened  in  me,  not 
changed.  When  I  began  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  I  rested 
the  main  doctrine,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  upon  Scripture, 
on  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  and  on  St.  Ignatius 's 
Epistles.  (1)  As  to  the  existence  of  a  visible  Church,  I 
especially  argued  out  the  point  from  Scripture,  in  Tract 
11,  viz.  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles. 
(2)  As  to  the  Sacraments  and  Sacramental  rites,  I  stood 
on  the  Prayer  Book.  I  appealed  to  the  Ordination  Service, 
in  which  the  Bishop  says,  "Beceive  the  Holy  Ghost";  to 
the  Visitation  Service,  which  teaches  confession  and  absolu- 
tion ;  to  the  Baptismal  Service,  in  which  the  Priest  speaks  of 
the  child  after  baptism  as  regenerate;  to  the  Catechism,  in 
which  Sacramental  Communion  is  receiving  "verily  and  in- 
deed the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ";  to  the  Commination 
Service,  in  which  we  are  told  to  do  "works  of  penance"; 
to  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  to  the  calendar  and 
rubrics,  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  wherein  we  find  the 
festivals  of  the  Apostles,  notice  of  certain  other  Saints, 
and  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence. 

(3)  And  further,  as  to  the  Episcopal  system,  I  founded 
it  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  inculcated  it  in 
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various  ways.  One  passage  especially  impressed  itself  upon 
me:  speaking  of  cases  of  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority he  says,  "A  man  does  not  deceive  that  Bishop  whom 
he  sees,  but  he  practices  rather  with  the  Bishop  Invisible, 
and  so  the  question  is  not  with  flesh,  but  with  God,  who 
knows  the  secret  heart,"  I  wished  to  act  on  this  principle 
to  the  letter,  and  I  may  say  with  confidence  that  I  never 
consciously  transgressed  it.  I  loved  to  act  as  feeling  myself 
in  my  Bishop's  sight,  as  if  it  were  the  sight  of  God.  It 
was  one  of  my  special  supports  and  safeguards  against 
myself;  I  could  not  go  very  wrong  while  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  was  in  no  respect  displeasing  him.  It  was 
not  a  mere  formal  obedience  to  rule  that  I  put  before  me, 
but  I  desired  to  please  him  personally,  as  I  considered  him 
set  over  me  by  the  Divine  Hand.  I  was  strict  in  observing 
my  clerical  engagements,  not  only  because  they  were  en- 
gagements, but  because  I  considered  myself  simply  as  the 
servant  and  instrument  of  my  Bishop.  I  did  not  care  much 
for  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  except  as  they  might  be  the  voice 
of  my  Church :  nor  should  I  have  cared  much  for  a  Provincial 
Council;  nor  for  a  Diocesan  Synod  presided  over  by  my 
Bishop ;  all  these  matters  seemed  to  me  to  be  jure  ecclesiastico, 
but  what  to  me  was  jure  divino  was  the  voice  of  my  Bishop 
in  his  own  person.  My  own  Bishop  was  my  Pope;  I  knew 
no  other;  the  successor  of  the  Apostles,  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
This  was  but  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  Anglican  theory 
of  Church  Government,  as  I  had  already  drawn  it  out  my- 
self, after  various  Anglican  Divines.  This  continued  all 
through  my  course;  when  at  length,  in  1845,  I  wrote  to 
Bishop  Wiseman,  in  whose  Vicariate  I  found  myself,  to  an- 
nounce my  conversion,  I  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  to 
him  than  that  I  would  obey  the  Pope  as  I  had  obeyed  my  own 
Bishop  in  the  Anglican  Church.  My  duty  to  him  was  my 
point  of  honor;  his  disapprobation  was  the  one  thing  which 
I  could  not  bear.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  a  generous  and 
honest  feeling;  and  in  consequence  I  was  rewarded  by  hav- 
ing all  my  time  for  ecclesiastical  superior  a  man,  whom, 
had  I  had  a  choice,  I  should  have  preferred,  out  and  out, 
to  any  other  Bishop  on  the  Bench,  and  for  whose  memory 
I  have  a  special  affection,  Dr.  Bagot — a  man  of  noble  mind, 
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and  as  kind-hearted  and  as  considerate  as  he  was  noble. 
He  ever  sympathized  with  me  in  my  trials  which  followed; 
it  was  my  own  fault,  that  I  was  not  brought  into  more 
familiar  personal  relations  with  him,  than  it  was  my  hap- 
piness to  be.  May  his  name  be  ever  blessed! 

And  now  in  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  second  point  on 
which  my  confidence  rested,  I  repeat  that  here  again  I  have 
no  retractation  to  announce  as  to  its  main  outline.  While 
I  am  now  as  clear  in  my  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
dogma,  as  I  was  in  1833  and  1816,  so  again  I  am  now  as 
firm  in  my  belief  of  a  visible  Church,  of  the  authority  of 
Bishops,  of  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  of  the  religious 
worth  of  works  of  penance,  as  I  was  in  1833.  I  have  added 
Articles  to  my  Creed;  but  the  old  ones,  which  I  then  held 
with  a  divine  faith,  remain. 

3.  But  now,  as  to  the  third  point  on  which  I  stood  in 
1833,  and  which  I  have  utterly  renounced  and  trampled  upon 
since, — my  then  view  of  the  Church  of  Rome; — I  will  speak 
about  it  as  exactly  as  I  can.  "When  I  was  young,  as  I  have 
said  already,  and  after  I  was  grown  up,  I  thought  the  Pope 
to  be  Antichrist.  At  Christmas  1824-5  I  preached  a  sermon 
to  that  effect.  But  in  1827  I  accepted  eagerly  the  stanza  in 
the  Christian  Year,  which  many  people  thought  too  chari- 
table, "Speak  gently  of  thy  sister's  fall."  From  the  time 
that  I  knew  Froude  I  got  less  and  less  bitter  on  the  subject. 
I  spoke  (successively,  but  I  cannot  tell  in  what  order  or 
at  what  dates)  of  the  Roman  Church  as  being  bound  up  with 
"the  cause  of  Antichrist,"  as  being  one  of  the  "many  anti- 
christs" foretold  by  St.  John,  as  being  influenced  by  "the 
spirit  of  Antichrist,"  and  as  having  something  "very  Anti- 
christian"  or  "unchristian"  about  her.  From  my  boyhood 
and  in  1824  I  considered,  after  Protestant  authorities,  that 
St.  Gregory  I.  about  A.D.  600  was  the  first  Pope  that  was 
Antichrist,  though,  in  spite  of  this,  he  was  also  a  great  and 
holy  man ;  but  in  1832-3  I  thought  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
bound  up  with  the  cause  of  Antichrist  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  When  it  was  that  in  my  deliberate  judgment  I 
gave  up  the  notion  altogether  in  any  shape,  that  some  special 
reproach  was  attached  to  her  name,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  had 
a  shrinking  from  renouncing  it,  even  when  my  reason  so 
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ordered  me,  from  a  sort  of  conscience  or  prejudice,  I  think 
up  to  1843.  Moreover,  at  least  during  the  Tract  Movement, 
I  thought  the  essence  of  her  offense  to  consist  in  the  honors 
which  she  paid  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints;  and 
the  more  I  grew  in  devotion,  both  to  the  Saints  and  to  our 
Lady,  the  more  impatient  was  I  at  the  Roman  practices,  as  if 
those  glorified  creations  of  God  must  be  gravely  shocked,  if 
pain  could  be  theirs,  at  the  undue  veneration  of  which  they 
were  the  objects. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hurrell  Froude  in  his  familiar  conver- 
sations was  always  tending  to  rub  the  idea  out  of  my  mind. 
In  a  passage  of  one  of  his  letters  from  abroad,  alluding,  I 
suppose,  to  what  I  used  to  say  in  opposition  to  him,  he 
observes:  "I  think  people  are  injudicious  who  talk  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  worshiping  Saints,  and  honoring 
the  Virgin  and  images,  &c.  These  things  may  perhaps  be 
idolatrous;  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  about  it;  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  the  Carnival  that  is  real  practical  idolatry,  as  it 
is  written,  'the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose 
up  to  play.'  '  The  Carnival,  I  observe  in  passing,  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  those  very  excesses,  to  which,  for  at  least  three 
centuries,  religious  Catholics  have  ever  opposed  themselves, 
as  we  see  in  the  life  of  St.  Philip,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
present  day ;  but  this  we  did  not  then  know.  Moreover,  from 
Froude  I  learned  to  admire  the  great  medieval  Pontiffs; 
and,  of  course,  when  I  had  come  to  consider  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  be  the  turning-point  of  the  history  of  Christian 
Rome,  I  found  myself  as  free,  as  I  was  rejoiced,  to  speak  in 
their  praise.  Then,  when  I  was  abroad,  the  sight  of  so  many 
great  places,  venerable  shrines,  and  noble  churches,  much  im- 
pressed my  imagination.  And  my  heart  was  touched  also. 
Making  an  expedition  on  foot  across  some  wild  country  in 
Sicily,  at  six  in  the  morning,  I  came  upon  a  small  church; 
I  heard  voices,  and  I  looked  in.  It  was  crowded,  and  the 
congregation  was  singing.  Of  course  it  was  the  mass, 
though  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  And,  in  my  weary 
days  at  Palermo,  I  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  comfort  which 
I  had  received  in  frequenting  the  churches;  nor  did  I  ever 
forget  it.  Then,  again,  her  zealous  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  rule  of  celibacy,  which  I  recognized  as 
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Apostolic,  and  her  faithful  agreement  with  Antiquity  in  so 
many  other  points  which  were  dear  to  me,  was  an  argument 
as  well  as  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  great  Church  of  Rome. 
Thus  I  learned  to  have  tender  feelings  towards  her ;  but  still 
my  reason  was  not  affected  at  all.  My  judgment  was  against 
her,  when  viewed  as  an  institution,  as  truly  as  it  ever  had 
been. 

As  a  matter,  then,  of  simple  conscience,  though  it  went 
against  my  feelings,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  protest  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.  But  besides  this,  it  was  a  duty,  be- 
cause the  prescription  of  such  a  protest  was  a  living  principle 
of  my  own  Church,  as  expressed  not  simply  in  a  catena,  but 
by  a  consensus  of  her  divines,  and  by  the  voice  of  her 
people.  Moreover,  such  a  protest  was  necessary  as  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  her  controversial  basis;  for  I  adopted  the 
argument  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  that  Protestants  "were  not 
able  to  give  any  firm  and  solid  reason  of  the  separation  be- 
sides this,  to  wit,  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist."  But  while 
I  thus  thought  such  a  protest  to  be  based  upon  truth,  and 
to  be  a  religious  duty,  and  a  rule  of  Anglicanism,  and  a 
necessity  of  the  case,  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  work.  Hurrell 
Froude  attacked  me  for  doing  it ;  and,  besides,  I  felt  that  my 
language  had  a  vulgar  and  rhetorical  look  about  it.  I  be- 
lieved, and  really  measured,  my  words,  when  I  used  them; 
but  I  knew  that  I  had  a  temptation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say 
against  Rome  as  much  as  ever  I  could,  in  order  to  protect 
myself  against  the  charge  of  Popery. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  very  point,  for  which  I  have  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  my  feelings  about  Rome.  I  felt  such 
confidence  in  the  substantial  justice  of  the  charges  which 
I  advanced  against  her,  that  I  considered  them  to  be  a  safe- 
guard and  an  assurance  that  no  harm  could  ever  arise  from 
the  freest  exposition  of  what  I  used  to  call  Anglican  prin- 
ciples. All  the  world  was  astounded  at  what  Froude  and  I 
were  saying :  men  said  that  it  was  sheer  Popery.  I  answered, 
"True,  we  seem  to  be  making  straight  for  it;  but  go  on 
awhile,  and  you  will  come  to  a  deep  chasm  across  the  path, 
which  makes  real  approximation  impossible."  And  I  urged 
in  addition,  that  many  Anglican  divines  had  been  accused 
of  Popery,  yet  had  died  in  their  Anglicanism; — now,  the 
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ecclesiastical  principles  which  I  professed,  they  had  pro- 
fessed also ;  and  the  judgment  against  Rome  which  they  had 
formed,  I  had  formed  also.  Whatever  deficiencies  then  had 
to  be  supplied  in  the  existing  Anglican  system,  and  how- 
ever boldly  I  might  point  them  out,  anyhow  that  system 
would  not  in  the  process  be  brought  nearer  to  the  special 
creed  of  Rome,  and  might  be  mended  in  spite  of  her.  In  that 
very  agreement  of  the  two  forms  of  faith,  close  as  it  might 
seem,  would  really  be  found,  on  examination,  the  elements 
and  principles  of  an  essential  discordance. 

It  was  with  this  absolute  persuasion  on  my  mind  that 
I  fancied  that  there  could  be  no  rashness  in  giving  to  the 
world  in  fullest  measure  the  teaching  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  I  thought  that  the  Church  of  England  was  sub- 
stantially founded  upon  them.  I  did  not  know  all  that  the 
Fathers  had  said,  but  I  felt  that,  even  when  their  tenets 
happened  to  differ  from  the  Anglican,  no  harm  could  come 
of  reporting  them.  I  said  out  what  I  was  clear  they  had 
said;  I  spoke  vaguely  and  imperfectly,  of  what  I  thought 
they  said,  or  what  some  of  them  had  said.  Anyhow,  no  harm 
could  come  of  bending  the  crooked  stick  the  other  way,  in 
the  process  of  straightening  it;  it  was  impossible  to  break 
it.  If  there  was  anything  in  the  Fathers  of  a  startling 
character,  this  would  be  only  for  a  time;  it  would  admit  of 
explanation,  or  it  might  suggest  something  profitable  to 
Anglicans;  it  could  not  lead  to  Rome.  I  express  this  view 
of  the  matter  in  a  passage  of  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume, 
which  I  edited,  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers.  Speaking 
of  the  strangeness  at  first  sight,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
present  day,  of  some  of  their  principles  and  opinions,  I  bid 
the  reader  go  forward  hopefully,  and  not  indulge  his  criticism 
till  he  knows  more  about  them,  than  he  will  learn  at  the 
outset.  ''Since  the  evil,"  I  say,  "is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  itself,  we  can  do  no  more  than  have  patience,  and  recom- 
mend patience  to  others,  and  with  the  racer  in  the  Tragedy, 
look  forward  steadily  and  hopefully  to  the  event,  rq>  reXei 
irianv  4>epuv,  when,  as  we  trust,  all  that  is  inharmonious  and 
anomalous  in  the  details,  will  at  length  be  practically 
smoothed." 

Such  was  the  position,  such  the  defenses,  such  the  tactics, 
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by  which  I  thought  that  it  was  both  incumbent  on  us,  and 
possible  for  us,  to  meet  that  onset  of  Liberal  principles,  of 
which  we  were  all  in  immediate  anticipation,  whether  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  University.  And  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Tracts,  the  attack  upon  the  University  began. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  assault  of  Liberalism 
upon  the  old  orthodoxy  of  Oxford  and  England;  and  it 
could  not  have  been  broken,  as  it  was,  for  so  long  a  time,  had 
not  a  great  change  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  that 
counter-movement  which  had  already  started  with  the  view 
of  resisting  it.  For  myself,  I  was  not  the  person  to  take  the 
lead  of  a  party;  I  never  was,  from  first  to  last,  more  than 
a  leading  author  of  a  school ;  nor  did  I  ever  wish  to  be  any- 
thing else.  This  is  my  own  account  of  the  matter;  and  I 
say  it,  neither  as  intending  to  disown  the  responsibility 
of  what  was  done,  or  as  if  ungrateful  to  those  who  at  that 
time  made  more  of  me  than  I  deserved,  and  did  more  for 
my  sake  and  at  my  bidding  than  I  realized  myself.  I  am 
giving  my  history  from  my  own  point  of  sight,  and  it  is  as 
follows: — I  had  lived  for  ten  years  among  my  personal 
friends ;  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  I  had  been  influenced, 
not  influencing;  and  at  no  time  have  I  acted  on  others,  with- 
out their  acting  upon  me.  As  is  the  custom  of  a  University, 
I  had  lived  with  my  private,  nay,  with  some  of  my  public, 
pupils,  and  with  the  junior  fellows  of  my  College,  without 
form  or  distance,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Thus  it  was 
through  friends,  younger,  for  the  most  part,  than  myself, 
that  my  principles  were  spreading.  They  heard  what  I  said 
in  conversation,  and  told  it  to  others.  Under-graduates  in 
due  time  took  their  degree,  and  became  private  'utors  them- 
selves. In  their  new  status,  they  in  turn  preached  the 
opinions,  with  which  they  had  already  become  acquainted. 
Others  went  down  to  the  country,  and  became  curates  of 
parishes.  Then  they  had  down  from  London  parcels  of  the 
Tracts,  and  other  publications.  They  placed  them  in  the  shops 
of  local  booksellers,  got  them  into  newspapers,  introduced 
them  to  clerical  meetings,  and  converted  more  or  less  their 
Rectors  and  their  brother  curates.  Thus  the  Movement, 
viewed  with  relation  to  myself,  was  but  a  floating  opinion ;  it 
was  not  a  power.  It  never  would  have  been  a  power,  if  it 
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had  remained  in  my  hands.  Years  after,  a  friend,  writing 
to  me  in  remonstrance  at  the  excesses,  as  he  thought  them, 
of  my  disciples,  applied  to  me  my  own  verse  about  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  ' '  Thou  couldst  a  people  raise,  but  couldst 
not  rule."  At  the  time  that  he  wrote  to  me,  I  had  special 
impediments  in  the  way  of  such  an  exercise  of  power;  but 
at  no  time  could  I  exercise  over  others  that  authority,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  imperatively  required.  My 
great  principle  ever  was,  Live  and  let  live.  I  never  had 
the  staidness  or  dignity  necessary  for  a  leader.  To  the  last  I 
never  recognized  the  hold  I  had  over  young  men.  Of  late 
years  I  have  read  and  heard  that  they  even  imitated  me  in 
various  ways.  I  was  quite  unconscious  of  it,  and  I  think 
my  immediate  friends  knew  too  well  how  disgusted  I  should 
be  at  such  proceedings,  to  have  the  heart  to  tell  me.  I  felt 
great  impatience  at  our  being  called  a  party,  and  would  not 
allow  that  we  were  such.  I  had  a  lounging,  free-and-easy 
way  of  carrying  things  on.  I  exercised  no  sufficient  censor- 
ship under  the  Tracts.  I  did  not  confine  them  to  the  writ- 
ings of  such  persons  as  agreed  in  all  things  with  myself; 
and,  as  to  my  own  Tracts,  I  printed  on  them  a  notice  to  the 
effect,  that  any  one  who  pleased,  might  make  what  use  he 
would  of  them,  and  reprint  them  with  alterations  if  he  chose, 
under  the  conviction  that  their  main  scope  could  not  be  dam- 
aged by  such  a  process.  It  was  the  same  with  me  afterwards, 
as  regards  other  publications.  For  two  years  I  furnished  a 
certain  number  of  sheets  for  the  British  Critic  from  my- 
self and  my  friends,  while  a  gentleman  was  editor,  a  man  of 
splendid  talent,  who,  however,  was  scarcely  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Tracts.  When  I  was 
Editor  myself,  from  1838  to  1841,  in  my  very  first  number 
I  suffered  to  appear  a  critic  unfavorable  to  my  work  on 
Justification,  which  had  been  published  a  few  months  before, 
from  a  feeling  of  propriety,  because  I  had  put  the  book  into 
the  hands  of  the  writer  who  so  handled  it.  Afterwards  I  suf- 
fered an  article  against  the  Jesuits  to  appear  in  it,  of  which 
I  did  not  like  the  tone.  When  I  had  to  provide  a  curate 
for  my  new  church  at  Littlemore,  I  engaged  a  friend,  by  no 
fault  of  his,  who,  before  he  had  entered  into  his  charge, 
preached  a  sermon,  either  in  depreciation  of  baptismal  re- 
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generation,  or  of  Dr.  Pusey's  view  of  it.  I  showed  a  similar 
easiness  as  to  the  Editors  who  helped  me  in  the  separate 
volumes  of  Fleury's  Church  History;  they  were  able,  learned, 
and  excellent  men,  but  their  after-history  has  shown  how 
little  my  choice  of  them  was  influenced  by  any  notion  I  could 
have  had  of  any  intimate  agreement  of  opinion  between 
them  and  myself.  I  shall  have  to  make  the  same  remark  in 
its  place  concerning  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  which 
subsequently  appeared.  All  this  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
what  I  have  said  of  my  fierceness.  I  am  not  bound  to  ac- 
count for  it;  but  there  have  been  men  before  me,  fierce  in 
act,  yet  tolerant  and  moderate  in  their  reasonings;  at  least, 
so  I  read  history.  However,  such  was  the  case,  and  such  its 
effect  upon  the  Tracts.  These  at  first  starting  were  short, 
hasty,  and  some  of  them  ineffective;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  collected  into  a  volume,  they  had  a  slovenly  ap- 
pearance. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Dr.  Pusey  joined 
us.  I  had  known  him  well  since  1827-8,  and  had  felt  for 
him  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  used  to  call  him  6  neyas. 
His  great  learning,  his  immense  diligence,  his  scholarlike 
mind,  his  simple  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion,  overcame 
me;  and  great  of  course  was  my  joy,  when  in  the  last  days 
of  1833  he  showed  a  disposition  to  make  common  cause  with 
us.  His  Tract  On  Fasting  appeared  as  one  of  the  series  with 
the  date  of  December  21.  He  was  not,  however,  I  think,  fully 
associated  in  the  Movement  till  1835  and  1836,  when  he 
published  his  Tract  On  Baptism,  and  started  the  Library  of 
the  Fathers.  He  at  once  gave  to  us  a  position  and  a  name. 
Without  him  we  should  have  had  little  chance,  especially  at 
the  early  date  of  1834,  of  making  any  serious  resistance  to 
the  Liberal  aggression. 

Dr.  Pusey's  influence  was  felt  at  once.  He  saw  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  sobriety,  more  gravity,  more  careful  pains, 
more  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Tracts  and  in  the  whole 
Movement.  It  was  through  him  that  the  character  of  the 
Tracts  was  changed.  When  he  gave  to  us  his  Tract  On  Fasi:- 
ing,  he  put  his  initials  to  it.  In  1835  he  published  his 
elaborate  Treatise  on  Baptism,  which  was  followed  by  other 
Tracts  from  different  authors,  if  not  of  equal  learning  yet  of 
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equal  power  and  appositeness.  The  Catenas  of  Anglican 
divines,  projected  by  me,  which  occur  in  the  Series  were  exe- 
cuted with  a  like  aim  at  greater  accuracy  and  method.  In 
1836  he  advertised  his  great  project  for  a  Translation  of  the 
Fathers : — but  I  must  return  to  myself.  I  am  not  writing  the 
history  either  of  Dr.  Pusey  or  of  the  Movement ;  but  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  introduce  here 
reminiscences  of  the  place  which  he  held  in  it,  which  have 
so  direct  a  bearing  on  myself,  that  they  are  no  digression 
from  my  narrative. 

I  suspect  it  was  Dr.  Pusey 's  influence  and  example  which 
set  me,  and  made  me  set  others,  on  the  larger  and  more 
careful  works  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Movement 
which  followed  in  a  course  of  years, — some  of  them  demand- 
ing and  receiving  from  their  authors,  such  elaborate  treat- 
ment that  they  did  not  make  their  appearance  till  both  its 
temper  and  its  fortunes  had  changed.  I  set  about  a  work 
at  once ;  one  in  which  was  brought  out  with  precision  the  re- 
lation in  which  we  stood  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  could 
not  move  a  step  in  comfort,  till  this  was  done.  It  was  of 
absolute  necessity  and  a  plain  duty  from  the  first,  to  pro- 
vide as  soon  as  possible  a  large  statement,  which  would  en- 
courage and  reassure  our  friends  and  repel  the  attacks  of 
our  opponents.  A  cry  was  heard  on  all  sides  of  us,  that  the 
Tracts  and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  would  lead  us  to 
become  Catholics,  before  we  were  aware  of  it.  This  was 
loudly  expressed  by  members  of  the  Evangelical  party,  who 
in  1836  had  joined  us  in  making  a  protest  in  Convocation 
against  a  memorable  appointment  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
These  clergymen  even  then  avowed  their  desire,  that  the 
next  time  they  were  brought  up  to  Oxford  to  give  a  vote,  it 
might  be  in  order  to  put  down  the  Popery  of  the  Movement. 
There  was  another  reason  still,  and  quite  as  important. 
Monsignore  Wiseman,  with  the  acuteness  and  zeal  which 
might  be  expected  from  that  great  Prelate,  had  anticipated 
what  was  coming,  had  returned  to  England  by  1836,  had 
delivered  Lectures  in  London  on  the  doctrines  of  Catholicism, 
and  created  an  impression  through  the  country,  shared  in  by 
ourselves,  that  we  had  for  our  opponents  in  controversy, 
not  only  our  brethren,  but  our  hereditary  foes.  These  were 
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the  circumstances,  which  led  to  my  publication  of  "The 
Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church  viewed  relatively  to  Roman- 
ism and  Popular  Protestantism." 

This  work  employed  me  for  three  years,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1834  to  the  end  of  1836,  and  was  published  in 
1837.  It  was  composed,  after  a  careful  consideration  and 
comparison  of  the  principal  Anglican  divines  of  the  17th 
century.  It  was  first  written  in  the  shape  of  controversial 
correspondence  with  a  learned  French  Priest ;  then  it  was  re- 
cast, and  delivered  in  Lectures  at  St.  Mary's;  lastly,  with 
considerable  retrenchments  and  additions,  it  was  re-written 
for  publication. 

It  attempts  to  trace  out  the  rudimental  lines  on  which 
Christian  faith  and  teaching  proceed,  and  to  use  them  as 
means  of  determining  the  relation  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
systems  to  each  other.  In  this  way  it  shows  that  to  confuse 
the  two  together  is  impossible,  and  that  the  Anglican  can 
be  as  little  said  to  tend  to  the  Koman,  as  the  Roman  to  the 
Anglican. 

But  this  Volume  had  a  larger  scope  than  that  of  opposing 
the  Roman  system.  It  was  an  attempt  at  commencing  a 
system  of  theology  on  the  Anglican  idea,  and  based  upon 
Anglican  authorities.  I  wished  to  build  up  an  Anglican 
theology  out  of  the  stores  which  already  lay  cut  and  hewn 
upon  the  ground,  the  past  toil  of  great  divines.  To  do  this 
could  not  be  the  work  of  one  man ;  much  less,  could  it  be 
at  once  received  into  Anglican  theology,  however  well  it 
was  done.  This  I  fully  recognized;  and,  while  I  trusted 
that  my  statements  of  doctrine  would  turn  out  to  be  true  and 
important,  still  I  wrote,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "under 
correction. ' ' 

There  was  another  motive  for  my  publishing,  of  a  personal 
nature,  which  I  think  I  should  mention.  I  felt  then,  and  all 
along  felt,  that  there  was  an  intellectual  cowardice  in  not 
finding  a  basis  in  reason  for  my  belief,  and  a  moral  cowardice 
in  not  avowing  that  basis.  I  should  have  felt  myself  less 
than  a  man,  if  I  did  not  bring  it  out,  whatever  it  was.  This 
is  one  principal  reason  why  I  wrote  and  published  the  Pro- 
phetical Office.  It  was  from  the  same  feeling,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1836,  at  a  meeting  of  residents  on  the  subject  of 
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the  struggle  then  proceeding  against  a  "Whig  appointment, 
when  some  one  wanted  us  all  merely  to  act  on  college  and 
conservative  grounds  (as  I  understood  him),  with  as  few 
published  statements  as  possible,  I  answered,  that  the  person 
whom  we  were  resisting  had  committed  himself  in  writing, 
and  that  we  ought  to  commit  ourselves  too.  This  again  was 
a  main  reason  for  the  publication  of  Tract  90.  Alas !  it  was 
my  portion  for  whole  years  to  remain  without  any  satis- 
factory basis  for  my  religious  profession,  in  a  state  of  moral 
sickness,  neither  able  to  acquiesce  in  Anglicanism,  nor  able 
to  go  to  Rome.  But  I  bore  it,  till  in  course  of  time  my 
way  was  made  clear  to  me.  If  here  it  be  objected  to  me, 
that  as  time  went  on,  I  often  in  my  writings  hinted  at  things 
which  I  did  not  fully  bring  out,  I  submit  for  consideration 
whether  this  occurred  except  when  I  was  in  great  difficulties, 
how  to  speak,  or  how  to  be  silent,  with  due  regard  for  the 
position  of  mind  or  the  feelings  of  others.  However,  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  say  more  on  this  subject.  But 
to  return  to  the  Prophetical  Office. 

The  subject  of  the  Volume  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Via 
Media,  a  name  which  had  already  been  applied  to  the  Angli- 
can system  by  writers  of  repute.  It  is  an  expressive  title,  but 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  it  is  at  first  sight  negative. 
This  had  been  the  reason  of  my  dislike  to  the  word  ' '  Protest- 
ant"; viz.  it  did  not  denote  the  profession  of  any  particular 
religion  at  all,  and  was  compatible  with  infidelity.  A  Via 
Media  was  but  a  receding  from  extremes, — therefore  it 
needed  to  be  drawn  out  into  a  definite  shape  and  character: 
before  it  could  have  claims  on  our  respect,  it  must  first 
be  shown  to  be  one,  intelligible,  and  consistent.  This  was 
the  first  condition  of  any  reasonable  treatise  on  the  Via 
Media.  The  second  condition,  and  necessary  too,  was  not 
in  my  power.  I  could  only  hope  that  it  would  one  day  be 
fulfilled.  Even  if  the  Via  Media  were  ever  so  positive  a 
religious  system,  it  was  not  as  yet  objective  and  real ;  it  had 
no  original  anywhere  of  which  it  was  the  representative.  It 
was  at  present  a  paper  religion. 

I  had  brought  out  in  the  Prophetical  Office  in  what  the 
Roman  and  the  Anglican  systems  differed  from  each  other, 
but  less  distinctly  in  what  they  agreed.  I  had  indeed 
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enumerated  the  Fundamentals,  common  to  both,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "In  both  systems  the  same  Creeds  are 
acknowledged.  Besides  other  points  in  common,  we  both 
hold,  that  certain  doctrines  are  necessary  to  be  believed  for 
salvation;  we  both  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
Incarnation,  and  Atonement;  in  original  sin;  in  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration;  in  the  supernatural  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments; in  the  Apostolical  succession;  in  the  obligation  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  in  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment." So  much  I  had  said,  but  I  had  not  said  enough. 
This  enumeration  implied  a  great  many  more  points  of  agree- 
ment than  were  found  in  those  very  Articles  which  were 
fundamental.  If  the  two  Churches  were  thus  the  same  in 
fundamentals,  they  were  also  one  and  the  same  in  such  plain 
consequences  as  were  contained  in  those  fundamentals  and 
in  such  natural  observances  as  outwardly  represented  them. 
It  was  an  Anglican  principle  that  "the  abuse  of  a  thing 
doth  not  take  away  the  lawful  use  of  it";  and  an  Anglican 
Canon  in  1603  had  declared  that  the  English  Church  had 
no  purpose  to  forsake  all  that  was  held  in  the  Churches  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  and  reverenced  those  ceremonies 
and  particular  points  which  were  Apostolic.  Excepting  then 
such  exceptional  matters,  as  are  implied  in  this  avowal, 
whether  they  were  many  or  few,  all  these  Churches  were  evi- 
dently to  be  considered  as  one  with  the  Anglican.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  in  all  lands  had  been  one  from  the  first  for  many 
centuries;  then,  various  portions  had  followed  their  own 
way  to  the  injury,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  whether  of 
truth  or  of  charity.  These  portions  or  branches  were  mainly 
three: — the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Anglican.  Each  of  these  in- 
herited the  early  undivided  Church  in  salido  as  its  own  pos- 
session. Each  branch  was  identical  with  that  early  un- 
divided Church,  and  in  the  unity  of  that  Church  it  had  unity 
with  the  other  branches.  The  three  branches  agreed  together 
in  all  but  their  later  accidental  errors.  Some  branches  had 
retained  in  detail  portions  of  Apostolical  truth  and  usage, 
which  the  others  had  not;  and  these  portions  might  be  and 
should  be  appropriated  again  by  the  others  which  had  let 
them  slip.  Thus,  the  middle  age  belonged  to  the  Anglican 

Church,   and  much  more  did  the  middle  age  of  England. 
A.  v.  is — 4 
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The  Church  of  the  12th  century  was  the  Church  of  the  19th. 
Dr.  Howley  sat  in  the  seat  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr; 
Oxford  was  a  medieval  University.  Saving  our  engagements 
to  Prayer  Book  and  Articles,  we  might  breathe  and  live 
and  act  and  speak,  as  in  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
Henry  III.'s  day,  or  the  Confessor's,  or  of  Alfred's.  And 
we  ought  to  be  indulgent  to  all  that  Rome  taught  now,  as 
to  what  Rome  taught  then,  saving  our  protest.  We  might 
boldly  welcome,  even  what  we  did  not  ourselves  think  right 
to  adopt.  And,  when  we  were  obliged  on  the  contrary  boldly 
to  denounce,  we  should  do  so  with  pain,  not  with  exultation. 
By  very  reason  of  our  protest,  which  we  had  made,  and 
made  ex  animo,  we  could  agree  to  differ.  What  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bible  Society  did  on  the  basis  of  Scripture,  we 
could  do  on  the  basis  of  the  Church;  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian were  further  apart  than  Roman  and  Anglican.  Thus 
we  had  a  real  wish  to  cooperate  with  Rome  in  all  lawful 
things,  if  she  would  let  us,  and  if  the  rules  of  own  Church 
let  us ;  and  we  thought  there  was  no  better  way  towards  the 
restoration  of  doctrinal  purity  and  unity.  And  we  thought 
that  Rome  was  not  committed  by  her  formal  decrees  to  all 
that  she  actually  taught:  and  again,  if  her  disputants  had 
been  unfair  to  us,  or  her  rulers  tyrannical,  we  bore  in  mind 
that  on  our  side  too  there  had  been  rancor  and  slander  in 
our  controversial  attacks  upon  her,  and  violence  in  our 
political  measures.  As  to  ourselves  being  direct  instruments 
in  improving  her  belief  or  practice,  I  used  to  say,  "Look  at 
home;  let  us  first  (or  at  least  let  us  the  while)  supply  our 
own  shortcomings,  before  we  attempt  to  be  physicians  to  any 
one  else." 

And  now  I  have  said  enough  on  what  I  consider  to  have 
been  the  general  objects  of  the  various  works,  which  I  wrote, 
edited,  or  prompted  in  the  years  which  I  am  reviewing.  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  in  a  substantive  form  a  living  Church 
of  England,  in  a  position  proper  to  herself,  and  founded 
on  distinct  principles;  as  far  as  paper  could  do  it,  as  far  as 
earnestly  preaching  it  and  influencing  others  towards  it, 
could  tend  to  make  it  a  fact; — a  living  Church,  made  of 
flesh  and  blood,  with  voice,  complexion,  and  motion  and  ac- 
tion, and  a  will  of  its  own.  I  believe  I  had  no  private  motive, 
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and  no  personal  aim.  Nor  did  I  ask  for  more  than  "a  fair 
stage  and  no  favor,"  nor  expect  the  work  would  be  ac- 
complished in  my  days ;  but  I  thought  that  enough  would  be 
secured  to  continue  it  in  the  future,  under,  perhaps,  more 
hopeful  circumstances  and  prospects  than  the  present. 

I  will  mention  in  illustration  some  of  the  principal  works, 
doctrinal  and  historical,  which  originated  in  the  objects 
which  I  have  stated. 

I  wrote  my  Essay  on  Justification  in  1837 ;  it  was  aimed 
at  the  Lutheran  dictum  that  justification  by  faith  only  was 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity.  I  considered  that  this 
doctrine  was  either  a  paradox  or  a  truism, — a  paradox  in 
Luther's  mouth,  a  truism  in  Melanchthon 's.  I  thought  that 
the  Anglican  Church  followed  Melanchthon,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence between  Rome  and  Anglicanism,  between  high 
Church  and  low  Church,  there  was  no  real  intellectual  dif- 
ference on  the  point.  I  wished  to  fill  up  a  ditch,  the  work 
of  man.  In  this  Volume  again,  I  express  my  desire  to  build 
up  a  system  of  theology  out  of  the  Anglican  divines,  and 
imply  that  my  dissertation  was  a  tentative  Inquiry.  I  speak 
in  the  Preface  of  "offering  suggestions  towards  a  work, 
which  must  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  true  son  of 
the  English  Church  at  this  day, — the  consolidation  of  a 
theological  system,  which,  built  upon  those  formularies,  to 
which  all  clergymen  are  bound,  may  tend  to  inform,  per- 
suade, and  absorb  into  itself  religious  minds,  which  hitherto 
have  fancied,  that,  on  the  peculiar  Protestant  questions,  they 
were  seriously  opposed  to  each  other." 

In  my  University  Sermons  there  is  a  series  of  discussions 
upon  the  subject  of  Faith  and  Reason ;  these  again  were  the 
tentative  commencement  of  a  grave  and  necessary  work,  viz. 
an  inquiry  into  the  ultimate  basis  of  religious  faith,  prior  to 
the  distinction  into  Creeds. 

In  like  manner  in  a  Pamphlet,  which  I  published  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  is  an  attempt  at  placing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence  on  an  intellectual  basis.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  consonant  to  that  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  at- 
tached :  it  is,  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  space  except  as  a 
subjective  idea  of  our  minds. 

The  Church  of  the  Fathers  is  one  of  the  earliest  produc- 
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tions  of  the  Movement,  and  appeared  in  numbers  in  the 
British  Magazine,  being  written  with  the  aim  of  introducing 
the  religious  sentiments,  views,  and  customs  of  the  first  ages 
into  the  modern  Church  of  England. 

The  Translation  of  Fleury 's  Church  History  was  com- 
menced under  these  circumstances: — I  was  fond  of  Fleury 
for  a  reason  which  I  express  in  the  Advertisement;  because 
it  presented  a  sort  of  photograph  of  ecclesiastical  history  with- 
out any  comment  upon  it.  In  the  event,  that  simple  repre- 
sentation of  the  early  centuries  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
unsettling  me  in  my  Anglicanism ;  but  how  little  I  could  an- 
ticipate this,  will  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  publication  of 
Fleury  was  a  favorite  scheme  with  Mr.  Rose.  He  proposed 
it  to  me  twice,  between  the  years  1834  and  1837 ;  and  I 
mention  it  as  one  out  of  many  particulars  curiously  illustrat- 
ing how  truly  my  change  of  opinion  arose,  not  from  foreign 
influences,  but  from  the  working  of  my  own  mind,  and  the 
accidents  around  me.  The  date,  from  which  the  portion 
actually  translated  began,  was  determined  by  the  Publisher 
on  reasons  with  which  we  were  not  concerned. 

Another  historical  work,  but  drawn  from  original  sources, 
was  given  to  the  world  by  my  old  friend  Mr.  Bowden,  being 
a  Life  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  I  need  scarcely  recall  to  those 
who  have  read  it,  the  power  and  the  liveliness  of  the  narra- 
tive. This  composition  was  the  author's  relaxation,  on 
evenings  and  in  his  summer  vacations,  from  his  ordinary  en- 
gagements in  London.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him 
originally  by  me,  at  the  instance  of  Hurrell  Froude. 

The  Series  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  was  pro- 
jected at  a  later  period,  under  circumstances  which  I  shall 
have  in  the  sequel  to  describe.  Those  beautiful  compositions 
have  nothing  in  them,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  simply  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  objects  which  I  have  been  assigning 
to  my  labors  in  these  years,  though  the  immediate  occasion 
which  led  to  them,  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  written, 
had  little  that  was  congenial  with  Anglicanism. 

At  a  comparatively  early  date  I  drew  up  the  Tract  On  the 
Roman  Breviary.  It  frightened  my  own  friends  on  its  first 
appearance;  and  several  years  afterwards,  when  younger 
men  began  to  translate  for  publication  the  four  volumes  in 
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extenso,  they  were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  advice  to 
which  from  a  sense  of  duty  they  listened.  It  was  an  apparent 
accident,  which  introduced  me  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
most  wonderful  and  most  attractive  monument  of  the  devo- 
tion of  saints.  On  Hurrell  Froude's  death,  in  1836,  I  was 
asked  to  select  one  of  his  books  as  a  keepsake.  I  selected 
Butler's  Analogy;  finding  that  it  had  been  already  chosen,  I 
looked  with  some  perplexity  along  the  shelves  as  they  stood 
before  me,  when  an  intimate  friend  at  my  elbow  said,  "Take 
that."  It  was  the  Breviary  which  Hurrell  had  had  with 
him  at  Barbados.  Accordingly  I  took  it,  studied  it,  wrote  my 
Tract  from  it,  and  have  it  on  my  table  in  constant  use  till 
this  day. 

That  dear  and  familiar  companion,  who  thus  put  the 
Breviary  into  my  hands,  is  still  in  the  Anglican  Church.  So, 
too,  is  that  early  venerated  long-loved  friend,  together  with 
whom  I  edited  a  work  which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
caused  disturbance  and  annoyance  in  the  Anglican  world, — • 
Froude's  Remains;  yet,  however  judgments  might  run  as  to 
the  prudence  of  publishing  it,  I  never  heard  any  one  im- 
pute to  Mr.  Keble  the  very  shadow  of  dishonesty  or  treachery 
towards  his  Church  in  so  acting. 

The  annotated  Translation  of  the  Treatises  of  St. 
Athanasius  was  of  course  in  no  sense  of  a  tentative  char- 
acter ;  it  belongs  to  another  order  of  thought.  This  historico- 
dogmatic  work  employed  me  for  years.  I  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  following  it  up  with  a  doctrinal  history  of  the 
heresies  which  succeeded  to  the  Arian. 

I  should  make  mention  also  of  the  British  Critic.  I  was 
Editor  of  it  for  three  years,  from  July,  1838,  to  July,  1841. 
My  writers  belonged  to  various  schools,  some  to  none  at  all. 
The  subjects  are  various, — classical,  academical,  political, 
critical,  and  artistic,  as  well  as  theological,  and  upon  the 
Movement  none  are  to  be  found  which  do  not  keep  quite 
clear  of  advocating  the  cause  of  Rome. 

So  I  went  on  for  years  up  to  1841.  It  was,  in  a  human 
point  of  view,  the  happiest  time  of  my  life.  I  was  truly  at 
home.  I  had  in  one  of  my  volumes  appropriated  to  my- 
self the  words  of  Bramhall,  "Bees,  by  the  instinct  of  nature, 
do  love  their  hives,  and  birds  their  nests."  I  did  not  sup- 
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pose  that  such  sunshine  would  last,  though  I  knew  not  what 
would  be  its  termination.  It  was  the  time  of  plenty  and, 
during  its  seven  years,  I  tried  to  lay  up  as  much  as  I  could 
for  the  dearth  which  was  to  follow  it.  "We  prospered  and 
spread. 

The  first  threatenings  of  what  was  coming  were  heard  in 
1838.  At  that  time,  my  Bishop  in  a  Charge  made  some  light 
animadversions,  but  they  were  animadversions,  on  the  Tracts 
for  the  Times.  At  once  I  offered  to  stop  them.  What  took 
place  on  the  occasion  I  prefer  to  state  in  the  words  in  which 
I  related  it  in  a  Pamphlet  addressed  to  him  in  a  later  year, 
when  the  blow  actually  came  down  upon  me. 

"In  your  Lordship's  Charge  for  1838,"  I  said,  "an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  Some  opponents 
of  the  Tracts  said  that  you  treated  them  with  undue  in- 
dulgence. ...  I  wrote  to  the  Archdeacon  on  the  subject, 
submitting  the  Tracts  entirely  to  your  Lordship's  disposal. 
What  I  thought  about  your  Charge  will  appear  from  the 
words  I  then  used  to  him.  I  said,  'A  Bishop's  lightest  word 
ex  cathedra  is  heavy.  His  judgment  on  a  book  cannot  be 
light.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence.'  And  I  offered  to  withdraw 
any  of  the  Tracts  over  which  I  had  control,  if  I  were  in- 
formed which  were  those  to  which  your  Lordship  had  ob- 
jections. I  afterwards  wrote  to  your  Lordship  to  this  effect, 
that  'I  trusted  I  might  say  sincerely,  that  I  should  feel  a 
more  lively  pleasure  in  knowing  that  I  was  submitting  my- 
self to  your  Lordship's  expressed  judgment  in  a  matter  of 
that  kind,  than  I  could  have  even  in  the  widest  circulation 
of  the  volumes  in  question.'  Your  Lordship  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  proceed  to  such  a  measure,  but  I  felt,  and  al- 
waj^s  have  felt,  that,  if  ever  you  determined  on  it,  I  was 
bound  to  obey." 

That  day  at  length  came,  and  I  conclude  this  portion  of 
my  narrative,  with  relating  the  circumstances  of  it. 

From  the  time  that  I  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Public  Tutor  at  my  College,  when  my  doctrinal  views  were 
very  different  from  what  they  were  in  1841,  I  had  meditated 
a  comment  upon  the  Articles.  Then,  when  the  Movement 
was  in  its  swing,  friends  had  said  to  me,  "What  will  you 
make  of  the  Articles?"  but  I  did  not  share  the  apprehension 
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which  their  question  implied.  Whether,  as  time  went  on,  I 
should  have  been  forced,  by  the  necessities  of  the  original 
theory  of  the  Movement,  to  put  on  paper  the  speculations 
which  I  had  about  them,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture.  The 
actual  cause  of  my  doing  so,  in  the  beginning  of  1841,  was 
the  restlessness,  actual  and  prospective,  of  those  who  neither 
liked  the  Via  Media,  nor  my  strong  judgment  against  Rome. 
I  had  been  enjoined,  I  think  by  my  Bishop,  to  keep  these 
men  straight,  and  I  wished  so  to  do:  but  their  tangible  dif- 
ficulty was  subscription  to  the  Articles;  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Articles  came  before  me.  It  was  thrown  in  our 
teeth;  "How  can  you  manage  to  sign  the  Articles?  they 
are  directly  against  Rome."  "Against  Rome?"  I  made 
answer,  "What  do  you  mean  by  'Rome'?"  and  then  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  distinctions,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  an 
account. 

By  "Roman  doctrine"  might  be  meant  one  of  three 
things:  1,  the  Catholic  teaching  of  the  early  centuries;  or  2, 
the  formal  dogmas  of  Rome  as  contained  in  the  later  Coun- 
cils, especially  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  as  condensed  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. ;  3,  the  actual  popular  beliefs  and 
usages  sanctioned  by  Rome  in  the  countries  in  communion 
with  it,  over  and  above  the  dogmas;  and  these  I  called 
"dominant  errors."  Now  Protestants  commonly  thought 
that  in  all  three  senses,  "Roman  doctrine"  was  condemned 
in  the  Articles :  I  thought  that  the  Catholic  teaching  was  not 
condemned;  that  the  dominant  errors  were;  and  as  to  the 
formal  dogmas,  that  some  were,  some  were  not,  and  that  the 
line  had  to  be  drawn  between  them.  Thus,  1.  The  use  of 
Prayers  for  the  dead  was  a  Catholic  doctrine, — not  con- 
demned in  the  Articles;  2.  The  prison  of  Purgatory  was  a 
Roman  dogma, — which  was  condemned  in  them;  but  the 
infallibility  of  Ecumenical  Councils  was  a  Roman  dogma, — 
not  condemned ;  and  3.  The  fire  of  Purgatory  was  an  author- 
ized and  popular  error,  not  a  dogma, — which  was  con- 
demned. 

Further,  I  considered  that  the  difficulties,  felt  by  the  per- 
sons whom  I  have  mentioned,  mainly  lay  in  their  mistaking, 
1,  Catholic  teaching,  which  was  not  condemned  in  the 
Articles,  for  Roman  dogma  which  was  condemned;  and  2, 
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Roman  dogma,  which  was  not  condemned  in  the  Articles,  for 
dominant  error  which  was.  If  they  went  further  than  this, 
I  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  them. 

A  further  motive  which  I  had  for  my  attempt,  was  the 
desire  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  points  of  contrariety  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Anglican  creeds,  and  to  make  them 
as  few  as  possible.  I  thought  that  each  creed  was  obscured 
and  misrepresented  by  a  dominant  circumambient  "Popery" 
and  "Protestantism." 

The  main  thesis  then  of  my  Essay  was  this: — the  Articles 
do  not  oppose  Catholic  teaching;  they  but  partially  oppose 
Roman  dogma;  they  for  the  most  part  oppose  the  dominant 
errors  of  Rome.  And  the  problem  was,  as  I  have  said,  to 
draw  the  line  as  to  what  they  allowed  and  what  they  con- 
demned. 

Such  being  the  object  which  I  had  in  view,  what  were 
my  prospects  of  widening  and  of  defining  their  meaning? 
The  prospect  was  encouraging;  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  Articles:  to  take  a  palmary  instance, 
the  seventeenth  was  assumed  by  one  party  to  be  Lutheran, 
by  another  Calvinistic,  though  the  two  interpretations  were 
contradictory  of  each  other;  why  then  should  not  other 
Articles  be  drawn  up  with  a  vagueness  of  an  equally  intense 
character?  I  wanted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  limit  of  that 
elasticity  in  the  direction  of  Roman  dogma.  But  next,  I  had 
a  way  of  inquiry  of  my  own,  which  I  state  without  defend- 
ing. I  instanced  it  afterwards  in  my  Essay  on  Doctrinal 
Development.  That  work,  I  believe,  I  have  not  read  since  I 
published  it,  and  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  I  have  made  many 
mistakes  in  it; — partly,  from  my  ignorance  of  the  details  of 
doctrine,  as  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  them,  but  partly  from 
my  impatience  to  clear  as  large  a  range  for  the  principle 
of  doctrinal  Development  (waiving  the  question  of  historical 
fact)  as  was  consistent  with  the  strict  Apostolicity  and 
identity  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  In  like  manner,  as  regards 
the  39  Articles,  my  method  of  inquiry  was  to  leap  in  medias 
res.  I  wished  to  institute  an  inquiry  how  far,  in  critical 
fairness,  the  text  could  be  opened ;  I  was  aiming  far  more  at 
ascertaining  what  a  man  who  subscribed  it  might  hold  than 
what  he  must,  so  that  my  conclusions  were  negative  rather 
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than  positive.  It  was  but  a  first  essay.  And  I  made  it  with 
the  full  recognition  and  consciousness,  which  I  had  already 
expressed  in  my  Prophetical  Office,  as  regards  the  Via  Media, 
that  I  was  making  only  ' '  a  first  approximation  to  the  required 
solution ' ' ; — ' '  a  series  of  illustrations  supplying  hints  for  the 
removal "  of  a  difficulty,  and  with  full  acknowledgment ' '  that 
in  minor  points,  whether  in  question  of  fact  or  of  judgment, 
there  was  room  for  difference  or  error  of  opinion,"  and  that 
I  "should  not  be  ashamed  to  own  a  mistake,  if  it  were 
proved  against  me,  nor  reluctant  to  bear  the  just  blame  of 
it."— Proph.  Off.  p.  31. 

I  will  add,  I  was  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  my  wish 
to  go  as  far  as  was  possible  in  interpreting  the  Articles 
in  the  direction  of  Roman  dogma,  without  disclosing  what 
I  was  doing  to  the  parties  whose  doubts  I  was  meeting ;  who, 
if  they  understood  at  once  the  full  extent  of  the  license 
which  the  Articles  admitted,  might  be  thereby  encouraged  to 
proceed  still  further  than  at  present  they  found  in  them- 
selves any  call  to  go. 

1.  But  in  the  way  of  such  an  attempt  comes  the  prompt 
objection  that  the  Articles  were  actually  drawn  up  against 
"Popery,"  and  therefore  it  was  transcendently  absurd  and 
dishonest  to  suppose  that  Popery,  in  any  shape, — patristic 
belief,  Tridentine  dogma,  or  popular  corruption  authorita- 
tively sanctioned, — would  be  able  to  take  refuge  under  their 
text.  This  premise  I  denied.  Not  any  religious  doctrine  at 
all,  but  a  political  principle,  was  the  primary  English  idea 
of  "Popery"  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation.  And  what 
was  that  political  principle,  and  how  could  it  best  be  sup- 
pressed in  England?  "What  was  the  great  question  in  the 
days  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth?  The  Supremacy; — now,  was 
I  saying  one  single  word  in  favor  of  the  Supremacy  of  the 
Holy  See,  in  favor  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction?  No,  I  did 
not  believe  in  it  myself.  Did  Henry  VIII.  religiously  hold 
Justification  by  faith  only?  did  he  disbelieve  Purgatory? 
Was  Elizabeth  zealous  for  the  marriage  of  the  Clergy?  or 
had  she  a  conscience  against  the  Mass?  The  Supremacy 
of  the  Pope  was  the  essence  of  the  "Popery"  to  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Articles,  the  Supreme 
Head  or  Governor  of  the  English  Church  was  so  hostile, 
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2.  But  again  I  said  this: — let  "Popery"  mean  what  it 
would  in  the  mouths  of  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  let  it 
even,   for   argument's   sake,   include  the   doctrines   of  that 
Tridentine  Council,  which  was  not  yet  over  when  the  Articles 
were  drawn  up,  and  against  which  they  could  not  be  simply 
directed,  yet,  consider,  what  was  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  imposition?  merely  to  get  rid  of  "Popery"? 
No;  it  had  the   further  object  of  gaining  the  "Papists." 
What  then  was  the  best  way  to  induce  reluctant  or  waver- 
ing minds,  and  these,  I  supposed,  were  the  majority,  to  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  symbol?  how  had  the  Arians 
drawn  up  their  Creeds?  was  it  not  on  the  principle  of  using 
vague  ambiguous  language,  which  to  the  subscribers  would 
seem  to  bear  a  Catholic  sense,  but  which,  when  worked  out 
on  the  long  run,  would  prove  to  be  heterodox  ?    Accordingly, 
there  was  great  antecedent  probability,  that,  fierce  as  the 
Articles  might  look  at  first  sight,  their  bark  would  prove 
worse  than  their  bite.     I  say  antecedent  probability,  for  to 
what  extent  that  surmise  might  be  true,  could  only  be  as- 
certained by  investigation. 

3.  But   a   consideration   came  up   at   once,   which   threw 
light  on  this  surmise: — what  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
very  men  who  drew  up  the  Articles,  in  the  very  act  of  doing 
so,  had  avowed,  or  rather  in  one  of  those  very  Articles  them- 
selves had  imposed  on  subscribers,  a  number  of  those  very 
"Papistical"  doctrines,  which  they  were  now  thought  to  deny, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  that  very  Protestantism,  which  they 
were  now  thought  to  consider  divine?  and  this  was  the  fact, 
and  I  showed  it  in  my  Essay. 

4.  And  here  was  another  reason  against  the  notion  that  the 
Articles   directly  attacked  the  Roman  dogmas  as  declared 
at  Trent  and  as  promulgated  by  Pius  the  Fourth : — the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  was  not  over,  nor  its  Canons  promulgated  at  the 
date  when  the  Articles  were  drawn  up,1  so  that  those  Articles 
must  be  aiming  at  something  else?     What  was  that  some- 
thing else?     The   Homilies  tell   us:   the   Homilies  are  the 
best  comment  upon  the  Articles.    Let  us  turn  to  the  Homilies, 

1  The  Pope 's  Confirmation  of  the  Council,  by  which  its  Canons  became 
de  fide,  and  his  Bull  super  confirmations  by  which  they  were  promulgated 
to  the  world,  are  dated  January  26,  1564.  The  Articles  are  dated  1562. 
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and  we  shall  find  from  first  to  last  that,  not  only  is  not  the 
Catholic  teaching  of  the  first  centuries,  but  neither  again 
are  the  dogmas  of  Kome,  the  objects  of  the  protest  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Articles,  but  the  dominant  errors,  the  popu- 
lar corruptions,  authorized  or  suffered  by  the  high  name  of 
Rome.  The  eloquent  declamation  of  the  Homilies  finds  its 
matter  almost  exclusively  in  the  dominant  errors.  As  to 
Catholic  teaching,  nay  as  to  Roman  dogma,  of  such  theology 
those  Homilies,  as  I  have  shown,  contained  no  small  portion 
themselves. 

5.  So  much  for  the  writers  of  the  Articles  and  Homilies; 
— they  were  witnesses,  not  authorities,  and  I  used  them  as 
such;  but  in  the  next  place,  who  were  the  actual  authorities 
imposing  them?     I  reasonably  considered  the  authority  im- 
po-nens  to  be  the  Convocation  of  1571;  but  here  again,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  very  Convocation,  which  received 
and  confirmed  the  39  Articles,  also  enjoined  by  Canon  that 
''preachers  should  be  careful,  that  they  should  never  teach 
aught  in  a  sermon,  to  be  religiously  held  and  believed  by  the 
people,  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  which  the  Catholic  Fathers  and 
ancient  Bishops  have   collected  from  that  very  doctrine." 
Here,  let  it  be  observed,  an  appeal  is  made  by  the  Convoca- 
tion imponens  to  the  very  same  ancient  authorities,  as  had 
been  mentioned  with  such  profound  veneration  by  the  writers 
of  the  Homilies  and  the  Articles,  and  thus,  if  the  Homilies 
contained    views   of   doctrine   which   now   would   be   called 
Roman,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  extreme  probability  that 
the  Convocation  of  1571  also  countenanced  and  received,  or 
at  least  did  not  reject,  those  doctrines. 

6.  And  further,  when  at  length  I  came  actually  to  look  into 
the  text  of  the  Articles,  I  saw  in  many  cases  a  patent  justifica- 
tion of  all  that  I  had  surmised  as  to  their  vagueness  and 
indecisiveness,  and  that,  not  only  on  questions  which  lay  be- 
tween Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Zuinglians,  but  on  Catholic 
questions  also ;  and  I  have  noticed  them  in  my  Tract.    In  the 
conclusion  of  my  Tract  I  observe:  The  Articles  are  "evi- 
dently framed  on  the  principle  of  leaving  open  large  ques- 
tions on  which  the  controversy  hinges.     They  state  broadly 
extreme  truths,  and  are  silent  about  their  adjustment.    For 
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instance,  they  say  that  all  necessary  faith  must  be  proved 
from  Scripture ;  but  do  not  say  who  is  to  prove  it.  They  say, 
that  the  Church  has  authority  in  controversies;  they  do  not 
say  what  authority.  They  say  that  it  may  enforce  nothing 
beyond  Scripture,  but  do  not  say  where  the  remedy  lies 
when  it  does.  They  say  that  works  before  grace  and  justifica- 
tion are  worthless  and  worse,  and  that  works  after  grace  and 
justification  are  acceptable,  but  they  do  not  speak  at  all  of 
works  with  God 's  aid  before  justification.  They  say  that  men 
are  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  minister  and  preach,  who 
were  chosen  and  called  by  men  who  have  public  authority 
given  them  in  the  Congregation;  but  they  do  not  add  l>y 
whom  the  authority  is  to  be  given.  They  say  that  Councils 
called  by  princes  may  err;  they  do  not  determine  whether 
Councils  called  in  the  name  of  Christ  may  err." 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  weighed  with  me  in 
my  inquiry  how  far  the  Articles  were  tolerant  of  a  Catholic, 
or  even  a  Roman  interpretation;  and  such  was  the  defense 
which  I  made  in  my  Tract  for  having  attempted  it.  From 
what  I  have  already  said,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  no  need 
or  intention  at  this  day  to  maintain  every  particular  inter- 
pretation which  I  suggested  in  the  course  of  my  Tract,  nor 
indeed  had  I  then.  Whether  it  was  prudent  or  not,  whether 
it  was  sensible  or  not,  anyhow  I  attempted  only  a  first  essay 
of  a  necessary  work,  an  essay  which,  as  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  find,  would  require  revision  and  modification  by  means 
of  the  lights  which  I  should  gain  from  the  criticism  of  others. 
I  should  have  gladly  withdrawn  any  statement,  which  could 
be  proved  to  me  to  be  erroneous ;  I  considered  my  work  to  be 
faulty  and  open  to  objection  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I 
now  consider  my  Anglican  interpretations  of  Scripture  to 
be  erroneous ;  but  in  no  other  sense.  I  am  surprised  that  men 
do  not  apply  to  the  interpreters  of  Scripture  generally  the 
hard  names  which  they  apply  to  the  author  of  Tract  90.  He 
held  a  large  system  of  theology,  and  applied  it  to  the  Articles : 
Episcopalians,  or  Lutherans,  or  Presbyterians,  or  Unitarians, 
hold  a  large  system  of  theology  and  apply  it  to  Scripture. 
Every  theology  has  its  difficulties;  Protestants  hold  justifica- 
tion by  faith  only,  though  there  is  no  text  in  St.  Paul  which 
enunciates  it,  and  though  St.  James  expressly  denies  it;  do 
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we  therefore  call  Protestants  dishonest?  they  deny  that  the 
Church  has  a  divine  mission,  though  St.  Paul  says  that  it  is 
"the  Pillar  and  ground  of  Truth";  they  keep  the  Sabbath, 
though  St.  Paul  says,  "Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or 
drink  or  in  respect  of  ...  the  sabbath  days."  Every  creed 
has  texts  in  its  favor,  and  again  texts  which  run  counter 
to  it:  and  this  is  generally  confessed.  And  this  is  what  I 
felt  keenly: — how  had  I  done  worse  in  Tract  90  than  Angli- 
cans, Wesleyans,  and  Calvinists  did  daily  in  their  Sermons 
and  their  publications?  how  had  I  done  worse,  than  the 
Evangelical  party  in  their  ex  animo  reception  of  the  Services 
for  Baptism  and  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ? 2  Why  was  I  to  be 
dishonest  and  they  immaculate?  There  was  an  occasion  on 
which  our  Lord  gave  an  answer,  which  seemed  to  be  appro- 
priate to  my  own  case,  when  the  tumult  broke  out  against 
my  Tract: — "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  him."  I  could  have  fancied  that  a  sense 
of  their  own  difficulties  of  interpretation  would  have  per- 
suaded the  great  party  I  have  mentioned  to  some  prudence, 
or  at  least  moderation,  in  opposing  a  teacher  of  an  opposite 
school.  But  I  suppose  their  alarm  and  their  anger  overcame 
their  sense  of  justice. 

In  the  sudden  storm  of  indignation  with  which  the  Tract 
was  received  throughout  the  country  on  its  appearance,  I 
recognize  much  of  real  religious  feeling,  much  of  honest 

2  For  instance,  let  candid  men  consider  the  form  of  Absolution  con- 
tained in  that  Prayer  Book,  of  which  all  clergymen,  Evangelical  and 
Liberal  as  well  ag  high  Church,  and  (I  think)  all  persons  in  University 
office  declare  that  ' '  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. ' ' 

I  challenge,  in  the  sight  of  all  England,  Evangelical  clergymen  gen- 
erally, to  put  on  paper  an  interpretation  of  this  form  of  words,  con- 
sistent with  their  sentiments,  which  shall  be  less  forced  than  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  interpretations  which  Tract  90  puts  upon  any  passage 
in  the  Articles. 

' '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve 
all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy 
forgive  thee  thine  offenses;  and  by  Sis  authority  committed  to  me,  I 
absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 

I  subjoin  the  Boman  form,  as  used  in  England  and  elsewhere:  "Domi- 
nus  noster  Jesus  Christus  te  absolvat;  et  ego  auctoritate  ipsius  te  ab- 
solvo,  ab  omni  vinculo  excommunicationis  et  interdicti,  in  quantum  pos- 
sum et  tu  indiges.  Deinde  ego  te  absolve  a  peccatis  tuis,  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen." 
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and  true  principle,  much  of  straight-forward  ignorant  com- 
mon sense.  In  Oxford  there  was  genuine  feeling  too ;  but 
there  had  been  a  smoldering,  stern,  energetic  animosity,  not 
at  all  unnatural,  partly  rational,  against  its  author.  A  false 
step  had  been  made;  now  was  the  time  for  action.  I  am 
told  that,  even  before  the  publication  of  the  Tract,  rumors 
of  its  contents  had  got  into  the  hostile  camp  in  an  exaggerated 
form;  and  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  proceeding  to  action, 
when  I  was  actually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  outbreak,  and  was  startled 
at  its  violence.  I  do  not  think  I  had  any  fear.  Nay,  I  will 
add,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  not  in  one  point  of  view  a 
relief  to  me. 

I  saw  indeed  clearly  that  my  place  in  the  Movement  was 
lost;  public  confidence  was  at  an  end;  my  occupation  was 
gone.  It  was  simply  an  impossibility  that  I  could  say  any- 
thing henceforth  to  good  effect,  when  I  had  been  posted  up 
by  the  marshal  on  the  buttery-hatch  of  every  College  of  my 
University,  after  the  manner  of  discommoned  pastry-cooks, 
and  when  in  every  part  of  the  country  and  every  class  of 
society,  through  every  organ  and  opportunity  of  opinion,  in 
newspapers,  in  periodicals,  at  meetings,  in  pulpits,  at  dinner- 
tables,  in  coffee-rooms,  in  railway  carriages,  I  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor  who  had  laid  his  train  and  was  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  firing  it  against  the  time-honored  Establishment. 
There  were  indeed  men,  besides  my  own  immediate  friends, 
men  of  name  and  position,  who  gallantly  took  my  part,  as 
Dr.  Hook,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Perceval;  it  must  have 
been  a  grievous  trial  for  themselves,  yet  what  after  all  could 
they  do  for  me?  Confidence  in  me  was  lost; — but  I  had 
already  lost  full  confidence  in  myself.  Thoughts  had  passed 
over  me  a  year  and  a  half  before  in  respect  to  the  Anglican 
claims,  which  for  the  time  had  profoundly  troubled  me. 
They  had  gone:  I  had  not  less  confidence  in  the  power  and 
the  prospects  of  the  Apostolical  movement  than  before;  not 
less  confidence  than  before  in  the  grievousness  of  what  I  called 
the  "dominant  errors"  of  Rome:  but  how  was  I  any  more 
to  have  absolute  confidence  in  myself?  how  was  I  to  have 
confidence  in  my  present  confidence?  how  was  I  to  be  sure 
that  I  should  always  think  as  I  thought  now  ?  I  felt  that  by 
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this  event  a  kind  Providence  had  saved  me  from  an  im- 
possible position  in  the  future. 

First,  if  I  remember  right,  they  wished  me  to  withdraw 
the  Tract.  This  I  refused  to  do:  I  would  not  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  were  unsettled  or  in  danger  of  un- 
settlement.  I  would  not  do  so  for  my  own  sake ;  for  how 
could  I  acquiesce  in  a  mere  Protestant  interpretation  of  the 
Articles?  how  could  I  range  myself  among  the  professors  of 
a  theology,  of  which  it  put  my  teeth  on  edge  even  to  hear 
the  sound? 

Next  they  said,  "keep  silence;  do  not  defend  the  Tract"; 
I  answered,  "Yes,  if  you  will  not  condemn  it, — if  you  will 
allow  it  to  continue  on  sale. ' '  They  pressed  on  me  whenever 
I  gave  way;  they  fell  back  when  they  saw  me  obstinate. 
Their  line  of  action  was  to  get  out  of  me  as  much  as  they 
could;  but  upon  the  point  of  their  tolerating  the  Tract  I 
was  obstinate.  So  they  let  me  continue  it  on  sale;  and 
they  said  they  would  not  condemn  it.  But  they  said  that 
this  was  on  condition  that  I  did  not  defend  it,  that  I  stopped 
the  series,  and  that  I  myself  published  my  own  condemnation 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  I  impute  nothing 
whatever  to  him,  he  was  ever  most  kind  to  me.  Also,  they 
said  they  could  not  answer  for  what  some  individual  Bishops 
might  perhaps  say  about  the  Tract  in  their  own  charges. 
I  agreed  to  their  conditions.  My  one  point  was  to  save  the 
Tract. 

Not  a  line  in  writing  was  given  me,  as  a  pledge  of  the 
observance  of  the  main  article  on  their  side  of  the  engage- 
ment. Parts  of  letters  from  them  were  read  to  me,  without 
being  put  into  my  hands.  It  was  an  "understanding."  A 
clever  man  had  warned  me  against  "understandings"  some 
thirteen  years  before:  I  have  hated  them  ever  since. 

In  the  last  words  of  my  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  I 
thus  resigned  my  place  in  the  Movement : — 

"I  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for,"  I  said  to  him,  "except 
having  made  your  Lordship  anxious,  and  others  whom  I  am 
bound  to  revere.  I  have  nothing  to  be  sorry  for,  but  every- 
thing to  rejoice  in  and  be  thankful  for.  I  have  never  taken 
pleasure  in  seeming  to  be  able  to  move  a  party,  and  whatever 
influence  I  have  had,  has  been  found,  not  sought  after.  I 
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have  acted  because  others  did  not  act,  and  have  sacrificed  a 
quiet  which  I  prized.  May  God  be  with  me  in  time  to  come, 
as  He  has  been  hitherto!  and  He  will  be  if  I  can  but  keep 
my  hand  clean  and  my  heart  pure.  I  think  I  can  bear,  or  at 
least  will  try  to  bear,  any  personal  humiliation,  so  that  I  am 
preserved  from  betraying  sacred  interests,  which  the  Lord 
of  grace  and  power  has  given  into  my  charge." 

CHAPTER  in 

HISTORY  OF  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  FROM  1839  TO  1841 

AND  now  that  I  am  about  to  trace,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  course 
of  that  great  revolution  of  mind,  which  led  me  to  leave  my 
own  home,  to  which  I  was  bound  by  so  many  strong  and 
tender  ties,  I  feel  overcome  with  the  difficulty  of  satisfying 
myself  in  my  account  of  it,  and  have  recoiled  from  the  at- 
tempt, till  the  near  approach  of  the  day,  on  which  these 
lines  must  be  given  to  the  world,  forces  me  to  set  about  the 
task.  For  who  can  know  himself,  and  the  multitude  of  subtle 
influences  which  act  upon  him?  And  who  can  recollect,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-five  years,  all  that  he  once  knew  about 
his  thoughts  and  his  deeds,  and  that,  during  a  portion  of  his 
life,  when,  even  at  the  time  his  observation,  whether  of  him- 
self or  of  the  external  world,  was  less  than  before  or  after, 
by  very  reason  of  the  perplexity  and  dismay  which  weighed 
upon  him, — when,  in  spite  of  the  light  given  to  him  accord- 
ing to  his  need  amid  his  darkness,  yet  a  darkness  it  emphati- 
cally was  ?  And  who  can  suddenly  gird  himself  to  a  new  and 
anxious  undertaking,  which  he  might  be  able  indeed  to  per- 
form well,  were  full  and  calm  leisure  allowed  him  to  look 
through  everything  that  he  had  written,  whether  in  pub- 
lished works  or  private  letters  ?  yet  again,  granting  that  calm 
contemplation  of  the  past,  in  itself  so  desirable,  who  could 
afford  to  be  leisurely  and  deliberate,  while  he  practices  on 
himself  a  cruel  operation,  the  ripping  up  of  old  griefs,  and 
the  venturing  again  upon  the  "infandum  dolorem"  of  years, 
in  which  the  stars  of  this  lower  heaven  were  one  by  one 
going  out?  I  could  not  in  cool  blood,  nor  except  upon  the 
imperious  call  of  duty,  attempt  what  I  have  set  myself  to  do. 
It  is  both  to  head  and  heart  an  extreme  trial,  thus  to  analyze 
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what  has  so  long  gone  by,  and  to  bring  out  the  results  of  that 
examination.  I  have  done  various  bold  things  in  my  life :  this 
is  the  boldest:  and,  were  I  not  sure  I  should  after  all  suc- 
ceed in  my  object,  it  would  be  madness  to  set  about  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  my  position  in  the  Anglican  Church 
was  at  its  height.  I  had  supreme  confidence  in  my  con- 
troversial status,  and  I  had  a  great  and  still  growing  success, 
in  recommending  it  to  others.  I  had  in  the  foregoing  autumn 
been  somewhat  sore  at  the  Bishop's  Charge,  but  I  have  a 
letter  which  shows  that  all  annoyance  had  passed  from  my 
mind.  In  January,  if  I  recollect  aright,  in  order  to  meet  the 
popular  clamor  against  myself  and  others,  and  to  satisfy  the 
Bishop,  I  had  collected  into  one  all  the  strong  things  which 
they,  and  especially  I,  had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  order  of  their  insertion  among  the  advertisements  ap- 
pended to  our  publications.  Conscious  as  I  was  that  my 
opinions  in  religion  were  not  gained,  as  the  world  said,  from 
Roman  sources,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  birth  of  my 
own  mind  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  had  been 
placed,  I  had  a  scorn  of  the  imputations  which  were  heaped 
upon  me.  It  was  true  that  I  held  a  large  bold  system  of 
religion,  very  unlike  the  Protestantism  of  the  day,  but  it  was 
the  concentration  and  adjustment  of  the  statements  of  great 
Anglican  authorities,  and  I  had  as  much  right  to  hold  it,  as 
the  Evangelical,  and  more  right  than  the  Liberal  party  could 
show,  for  asserting  their  own  respective  doctrines.  As  I  de- 
clared on  occasion  of  Tract  90,  I  claimed,  in  behalf  of  who 
would  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the  right  of  holding  with 
Bramhall  a  comprecation  with  the  Saints,  and  the  Mass  all 
but  Transubstantiation  with  Andrewes,  or  with  Hooker  that 
Transubstantiation  itself  is  not  a  point  for  Churches  to  part 
communion  upon,  or  with  Hammond  that  a  General  Council, 
truly  such,  never  did,  never  shall  err  in  a  matter  of  faith, 
or  with  Bull  that  man  had  in  paradise,  and  lost  on  the  fall, 
a  supernatural  habit  of  grace,  or  with  Thorndike  that  pen- 
ance is  a  propitiation  for  post-baptismal  sin,  or  with  Pearson 
that  the  all-powerful  name  of  Jesus  is  no  otherwise  given 
than  in  the  Catholic  Church.  "Two  can  play  at  that,"  was 
often  in  my  mouth,  when  men  of  Protestant  sentiments  ap- 
pealed to  the  Articles,  Homilies,  or  Reformers;  in  the  sense 
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that,  if  they  had  a  right  to  speak  loud,  I  had  the  liberty  to 
speak  out  as  well  as  they,  and  had  the  means,  by  the  same 
or  parallel  appeals,  of  giving  them  tit  for  tat.  I  thought  that 
the  Anglican  Church  was  tyrannized  over  by  a  mere  party, 
and  I  aimed  at  bringing  into  effect  the  promise  contained  in 
the  motto  to  the  Lyra,  ' '  They  shall  know  the  difference  now, ' ' 
I  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  show  them  the  difference. 

What  will  best  describe  my  state  of  mind  at  the  early  part 
of  1839,  is  an  Article  in  the  British  Critic  for  that  April. 
I  have  looked  over  it  now,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was  pub- 
lished; and  have  been  struck  by  it  for  this  reason: — it  con- 
tains the  last  words  which  I  ever  spoke  as  an  Anglican  to 
Anglicans.  It  may  now  be  read  as  my  parting  address  and 
valediction,  made  to  my  friends.  I  little  knew  it  at  the 
time.  It  reviews  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  it  ends  by 
looking  towards  the  future.  It  is  not  altogether  mine;  for 
my  memory  goes  to  this, — that  I  had  asked  a  friend  to  do 
the  work ;  that  then,  the  thought  came  on  me,  that  I  would  do 
it  myself :  and  that  he  was  good  enough  to  put  into  my  hands 
what  he  had  with  great  appositeness  written,  and  that  I  em- 
bodied it  in  my  Article.  Every  one,  I  think,  will  recognize 
the  greater  part  of  it  as  mine.  It  was  published  two  years 
before  the  affairs  of  Tract  90,  and  was  entitled  The  State  of 
Religious  Parties. 

I  concluded  the  Article  by  saying,  that  all  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  ' '  democratic,  or  pantheistic,  or  popish, ' '  must ' '  look  out 
for  some  Via  Media  which  will  preserve  us  from  what 
threatens,  though  it  cannot  restore  the  dead.  The  spirit  of 
Luther  is  dead ;  but  Hildebrand  and  Loyola  are  alive.  Is  it 
sensible,  sober,  judicious,  to  be  so  very  angry  with  those 
writers  of  the  day,  who  point  to  the  fact,  that  our  divines  of 
the  seventeenth  century  have  occupied  a  ground  which  is 
the  true  and  intelligible  mean  between  extremes?  Is  it  wise 
to  quarrel  with  this  ground,  because  it  is  not  exactly  what 
we  should  choose,  had  we  the  power  of  choice?  Is  it  true 
moderation,  instead  of  trying  to  fortify  a  middle  doctrine,  to 
fling  stones  at  those  who  do?  ...  Would  you  rather  have 
your  sons  and  daughters  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  of  the  Church  of  Rome?" 

And  thus  I  left  the  matter.    But,  while  I  was  thus  speak- 
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ing  of  the  future  of  the  Movement,  I  was  in  truth  wind- 
ing up  my  accounts  with  it,  little  dreaming  that  it  was  so 
to  be; — while  I  was  still,  in  some  way  or  other,  feeling  about 
for  an  available  Via  Media,  I  was  soon  to  receive  a  shock 
which  was  to  cast  out  of  my  imagination  all  middle  courses 
and  compromises  for  ever.  As  I  have  said,  this  Article  ap- 
peared in  the  April  number  of  the  British  Critic;  in  the  July 
number,  I  cannot  tell  why,  there  is  no  Article  of  mine;  be- 
fore the  number  for  October,  the  event  had  happened  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  describe  what  happened  to  me 
in  the  summer  of  1839,  I  must  detain  the  reader  for  a  while, 
in  order  to  describe  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
Eome  and  the  Anglican  Church,  as  I  viewed  it.  This  will  in- 
volve some  dry  discussion;  but  it  is  as  necessary  for  my 
narrative,  as  plans  of  buildings  and  homesteads  are  at  times 
needed  in  the  proceedings  of  our  law  courts. 

I  have  said  already  that,  though  the  object  of  the  Move- 
ment was  to  withstand  the  Liberalism  of  the  day,  I  found 
and  felt  this  could  not  be  done  by  mere  negatives.  It  was 
necessary  for  us  to  have  a  positive  Church  theory  erected  on 
a  definite  basis.  This  took  me  to  the  great  Anglican  divines ; 
and  then  of  course  I  found  at  once  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  such  theory,  without  cutting  across  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus  came  in  the  Roman  con- 
troversy. 

"When  I  first  turned  myself  to  it,  I  had  neither  doubt  on 
the  subject,  nor  suspicion  that  doubt  would  ever  come  upon 
me.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  I  began  to  read  up 
Bellarmine  on  the  one  hand,  and  numberless  Anglican  writers 
on  the  other.  But  I  soon  found,  as  others  had  found  before 
me,  that  it  was  a  tangled  and  manifold  controversy,  dif- 
ficult to  master,  more  difficult  to  put  out  of  hand  with 
neatness  and  precision.  It  was  easy  to  make  points,  not  easy 
to  sum  up  and  settle.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  clear  issue 
for  the  dispute,  and  still  less  by  a  logical  process  to  decide 
it  in  favor  of  Anglicanism.  This  difficulty,  however,  had  no 
tendency  whatever  to  harass  or  perplex  me:  it  was  a  matter 
which  bore  not  on  convictions,  but  on  proofs. 

First  I  saw,  as  all  see  who  study  the  subject,  that  a  broad 
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distinction  had  to  be  drawn  between  the  actual  state  of  be- 
lief and  of  usage  in  the  countries  which  were  in  communion 
with  the  Eoman  Church,  and  her  formal  dogmas;  the  latter 
did  not  cover  the  former.  Sensible  pain,  for  instance,  is  not 
implied  in  the  Tridentine  decree  upon  Purgatory ;  but  it  was 
the  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  I  had  seen  the 
pictures  of  souls  in  flames  in  the  streets  of  Naples.  Bishop 
Lloyd  had  brought  this  distinction  out  strongly  in  an  Article 
in  the  British  Critic  in  1825 ;  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
common  objections  made  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  she 
dared  not  commit  herself  by  formal  decree,  to  what  never- 
theless she  sanctioned  and  allowed.  Accordingly,  in  my  Pro- 
phetical Office,  I  view  as  simply  separate  ideas,  Rome 
quiescent,  and  Rome  in  action.  I  contrasted  her  creed  on  the 
one  hand,  with  her  ordinary  teaching,  her  controversial  tone, 
her  political  and  social  bearing,  and  her  popular  beliefs  and 
practices,  on  the  other. 

While  I  made  this  distinction  between  the  decrees  and  the 
traditions  of  Rome,  I  drew  a  parallel  distinction  between 
Anglicanism  quiescent,  and  Anglicanism  in  action.  In  its 
formal  creed  Anglicanism  was  not  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome:  far  otherwise,  when  viewed  in  its  insular  space,  the 
traditions  of  its  establishment,  its  historical  characteristics, 
its  controversial  rancor,  and  its  private  judgment.  I 
disavowed  and  condemned  those  excesses,  and  called  them 
' '  Protestantism  "  or  ' '  Ultra-Protestantism  " :  I  wished  to  find 
a  parallel  disclaimer,  on  the  part  of  Roman  controversialists, 
of  that  popular  system  of  beliefs  and  usages  in  their  own 
Church,  which  I  called  "Popery."  When  that  hope  was  a 
dream,  I  saw  that  the  controversy  lay  between  the  book- 
theology  of  Anglicanism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  living  sys- 
tem of  what  I  called  Roman  corruption  on  the  other.  I  could 
not  get  further  than  this;  with  this  result  I  was  forced  to 
content  myself. 

These  then  were  the  parties  in  the  controversy: — the 
Anglican  Via  Media  and  the  popular  religion  of  Rome.  And 
next,  as  to  the  issue,  to  which  the  controversy  between  them 
was  to  be  brought,  it  was  this: — the  Anglican  disputant 
took  his  stand  upon  Antiquity  or  Apostolicity,  the  Roman 
upon  Catholicity.  The  Anglican  said  to  the  Roman:  "There 
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is  but  One  Faith,  the  Ancient,  and  you  have  not  kept  to  it " ; 
the  Roman  retorted :  ' '  There  is  but  One  Church,  the  Catholic, 
and  you  are  out  of  it."  The  Anglican  urged:  "Your  special 
beliefs,  practices,  modes  of  action,  are  nowhere  in  An- 
tiquity"; the  Roman  objected:  "You  do  not  communicate 
with  any  one  Church  besides  your  own  and  its  offshoots,  and 
you  have  discarded  principles,  doctrines,  sacraments,  and 
usages,  which  are  and  ever  have  been  received  in  the  East 
and  the  West."  The  true  Church,  as  defined  in  the  Creeds, 
was  both  Catholic  and  Apostolic;  now,  as  I  viewed  the  con- 
troversy in  which  I  was  engaged,  England  and  Rome  had 
divided  these  notes  or  prerogatives  between  them:  the  cause 
lay  thus,  Apostolicity  v&rws  Catholicity. 

However,  in  thus  stating  the  matter,  of  course  I  do  not 
wish  it  supposed  that  I  allowed  the  note  of  Catholicity  really 
to  belong  to  Rome,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Anglican 
Church;  but  I  considered  that  the  special  point  or  plea  of 
Rome  in  the  controversy  was  Catholicity,  as  the  Anglican  plea 
was  Antiquity.  Of  course  I  contended  that  the  Roman  idea 
of  Catholicity  was  not  ancient  and  apostolic.  It  was  in  my 
judgment  at  the  utmost  only  natural,  becoming,  expedient, 
that  the  whole  of  Christendom  should  be  united  in  one  visible 
body ;  while  such  a  unity  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  heartless  and  political  combination.  For 
myself,  I  held  with  the  Anglican  divines,  that,  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  there  was  a  very  real  mutual  independence  be- 
tween its  separate  parts,  though,  from  a  dictate  of  charity, 
there  was  in  fact  a  close  union  between  them.  I  considered 
that  each  See  and  Diocese  might  be  compared  to  a  crystal, 
and  that  each  was  similar  to  the  rest,  and  that  the  sum 
total  of  them  all  was  only  a  collection  of  crystals.  The  unity 
of  the  Church  lay,  not  in  its  being  a  polity,  but  in  its  being 
a  family,  a  race,  coming  down  by  apostolical  descent  from 
its  first  founders  and  bishops.  And  I  considered  this  truth 
brought  out,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  in  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Ignatius,  in  which  the  Bishop  is  represented  as  the 
one  supreme  authority  in  the  Church,  that  is,  in  his  own 
place,  with  no  one  above  him,  except  as,  for  the  sake  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  expedience,  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  which  one  was  put  over  or  under  another.  So  much 
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for  our  own  claim  to  Catholicity,  which  was  so  perversely  ap- 
propriated by  our  opponents  to  themselves: — on  the  other 
hand,  as  to  our  special  strong  point,  Antiquity,  while,  of 
course,  by  means  of  it,  we  were  able  to  condemn  most  em- 
phatically the  novel  claim  of  Rome  to  domineer  over  other 
Churches,  which  were  in  truth  her  equals,  further  than  that, 
we  thereby  especially  convicted  her  of  the  intolerable  offense 
of  having  added  to  the  Faith.  This  was  the  critical  head  of 
accusation  urged  against  her  by  the  Anglican  disputant; 
and  as  he  referred  to  St.  Ignatius  in  proof  that  he  himself 
was  a  true  Catholic,  in  spite  of  being  separated  from  Rome, 
so  he  triumphantly  referred  to  the  Treatise  of  Vincentius 
of  Lerins  upon  the  "Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab 
omnibus,"  in  proof  that  the  controversialists  of  Rome,  in 
spite  of  their  possession  of  the  Catholic  name,  were  separated 
in  their  creed  from  the  Apostolical  and  primitive  faith. 

Of  course  those  controversialists  had  their  own  mode  of 
answering  him,  with  which  I  am  not  concerned  in  this  place ; 
here  I  am  only  concerned  with  the  issue  itself,  between  the 
one  party  and  the  other — Antiquity  versus  Catholicity. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  what  I  have  been  saying 
of  the  status  of  the  controversy,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
my  mind,  by  extracts  from  my  writings  of  the  dates  of  1836, 
1840,  and  1841.  And  I  introduce  them  with  a  remark,  which 
especially  applies  to  the  paper,  from  which  I  shall  quote 
first,  of  the  date  of  1836.  That  paper  appeared  in  the 
March  and  April  numbers  of  the  British  Magazine  of  that 
year,  and  was  entitled  Home  Thoughts  Abroad.  Now  it  will 
be  found,  that,  in  the  discussion  which  it  contains,  as  in 
various  other  writings  of  mine,  when  I  was  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  the  argument  in  behalf  of  Rome  is  stated  with  con- 
siderable perspicuity  and  force.  And  at  the  time  my  friends 
and  supporters  cried  out,  "How  imprudent!"  and,  both  at 
the  time,  and  especially  at  a  later  date,  my  enemies  have 
cried  out,  "How  insidious!"  Friends  and  foes  virtually 
agreed  in  their  criticism ;  I  had  set  out  the  cause  which  I 
was  combating  to  the  best  advantage:  this  was  an  offense; 
it  might  be  from  imprudence,  it  might  be  with  a  traitorous 
design.  It  was  from  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but  for 
the  following  reasons.  First,  I  had  a  great  impatience,  what- 
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ever  was  the  subject,  of  not  bringing  out  the  whole  of  it,  as 
clearly  as  I  could;  next  I  wished  to  be  as  fair  to  my  ad- 
versaries as  possible;  and  thirdly  I  thought  that  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  shallowness  among  our  own  friends,  and  that 
they  undervalued  the  strength  of  the  argument  in  behalf  of 
Rome,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  roused  to  a  more  exact  ap- 
prehension of  the  position  of  the  controversy.  At  a  later 
date,  (1841,)  when  I  really  felt  the  force  of  the  Roman  side 
of  the  question  myself,  as  a  difficulty  which  had  to  be  met, 
I  had  a  fourth  reason  for  such  frankness  in  argument,  and 
that  was,  because  a  number  of  persons  were  unsettled  far 
more  than  I  was,  as  to  the  Catholicity  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  It  was  quite  plain  that,  unless  I  was  perfectly 
candid  in  stating  what  could  be  said  against  it,  there  was 
no  chance  that  any  representations,  which  I  felt  to  be  in  its 
favor,  or  at  least  to  be  adverse  to  Rome,  would  have  had  any 
success  with  the  persons  in  question.  At  all  times  I  had  a 
deep  conviction,  to  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest  ground, 
that  "honesty  was  the  best  policy." 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  1835  or  beginning  of 
1836,  I  had  the  whole  state  of  the  question  before  me,  on 
which,  to  my  mind,  the  decision  between  the  Churches  de- 
pended. It  is  observable  that  the  question  of  the  position  of 
the  Pope,  whether  as  the  center  of  unity,  or  as  the  source 
of  jurisdiction,  did  not  come  into  my  thoughts  at  all;  nor 
did  it,  I  think  I  may  say,  to  the  end.  I  doubt  whether  I 
ever  distinctly  held  any  of  his  powers  to  be  de  jure  divino, 
while  I  was  in  the  Anglican  Church; — not  that  I  saw  any 
difficulty  in  the  doctrine ;  not  that  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Leo,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and  by,  the 
idea  of  his  infallibility  did  not  cross  my  mind,  for  it  did, — 
but  after  all,  in  my  view  the  controversy  did  not  turn  upon 
it ;  it  turned  upon  the  Faith  and  the  Church.  This  was  my 
issue  of  the  controversy  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  There 
was  a  contrariety  of  claims  between  the  Roman  and  Anglican 
religions,  and  the  history  of  my  conversion  is  simply  the 
process  of  working  it  out  to  a  solution.  In  1838  I  illustrated 
it  by  the  contrast  presented  to  us  between  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  and  a  Calvary.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Anglican 
theology  was  this, — that  it  "supposed  the  Truth  to  be  en- 
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tirely  objective  and  detached,  not"  (as  in  the  theology  of 
Rome)  "lying  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  as  if  one  with 
her,  clinging  to  and  (as  it  were)  lost  in  her  embrace,  but  as 
being  sole  and  unapproachable,  as  on  the  Cross  or  at  the 
Resurrection,  with  the  Church  close  by,  but  in  the  back- 
ground. ' ' 

As  I  viewed  the  controversy  in  1836  and  1838,  so  I  viewed 
it  in  1840  and  1841.  In  the  British  Critic  of  January  1840, 
after  gradually  investigating  how  the  matter  lies  between  the 
Churches  by  means  of  a  dialogue,  I  end  thus:  "It  would 
seem,  that,  in  the  above  discussion,  each  disputant  has  a  strong 
point:  our  strong  point  is  the  argument  from  Primitiveness, 
that  of  Romanists  from  Universality.  It  is  a  fact,  however  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  Rome  has  added  to  the  Creed ;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  however  we  justify  ourselves,  that  we  are  estranged 
from  the  great  body  of  Christians  over  the  world.  And  each 
of  these  two  facts  is  at  first  sight  a  grave  difficulty  in  the 
respective  systems  to  which  they  belong."  Again,  "While 
Rome,  though  not  deferring  to  the  Fathers,  recognizes  them, 
and  England,  not  deferring  to  the  large  body  of  the  Church, 
recognizes  it,  both  Rome  and  England  have  a  point  to  clear 
up." 

And  still  more  strongly,  in  July  1841 : 

"If  the  Note  of  schism,  on  the  one  hand,  lies  against  Eng- 
land, an  antagonist  disgrace  lies  upon  Rome,  the  Note  of 
idolatry.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  here;  we  are  neither  ac- 
cusing Rome  of  idolatry  nor  ourselves  of  schism;  we  think 
neither  charge  tenable;  but  still  the  Roman  Church  practices 
what  is  so  like  idolatry,  and  the  English  Church  makes  much 
of  what  is  so  very  like  schism,  that  without  deciding  what  is 
the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  towards  the  Church  of  England 
in  her  present  state,  we  do  seriously  think  that  members  of 
the  English  Church  have  a  providential  direction  given  them, 
how  to  comport  themselves  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
while  she  is  what  she  is." 

The  Long  Vacation  of  1839  began  early.  There  had  been  a 
great  many  visitors  to  Oxford  from  Easter  to  Commemora- 
tion; and  Dr.  Pusey's  party  had  attracted  attention,  more,  I 
think,  than  in  any  former  year.  I  had  put  away  from  me  the 
controversy  with  Rome  for  more  than  two  years.  In  my 
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Parochial  Sermons  the  subject  had  at  no  time  been  intro- 
duced: there  had  been  nothing  for  two  years,  either  in  my 
Tracts  or  in  the  British  Critic,  of  a  polemical  character.  I 
was  returning,  for  the  Vacation,  to  the  course  of  reading 
which  I  had  many  years  before  chosen  as  especially  my  own. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  thoughts  of  Rome  came 
across  my  mind  at  all.  About  the  middle  of  June  I  began  to 
study  and  master  the  history  of  the  Monophysites.  I  was 
absorbed  in  the  doctrinal  question.  This  was  from  about  June 
13th  to  August  30th.  It  was  during  this  course  of  reading 
that  for  the  first  time  a  doubt  came  upon  me  of  the  tenable- 
ness  of  Anglicanism.  I  recollect  on  the  30th  of  July  mention- 
ing to  a  friend,  whom  I  had  accidentally  met,  how  remarkable 
the  history  was;  but  by  the  end  of  August  I  was  seriously 
alarmed. 

I  have  described  in  a  former  work,  how  the  history  affected 
me.  My  stronghold  was  Antiquity;  now  here,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  I  found,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  Christendom 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries  reflected.  I  saw 
my  face  in  that  mirror,  and  I  was  a  Monophysite.  The 
Church  of  the  Via  Media  was  in  the  position  of  the  Oriental 
communion,  Rome  was  where  she  now  is ;  and  the  Protestants 
were  the  Eutychians.  Of  all  passages  of  history,  since  his- 
tory has  been,  who  would  have  thought  of  going  to  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  old  Eutyches,  that  delirus  senex,  as  (I  think) 
Petavius  calls  him,  and  to  the  enormities  of  the  unprincipled 
Dioscorus,  in  order  to  be  converted  to  Rome ! 

Now  let  it  be  simply  understood  that  I  am  not  writing  con- 
troversially, but  with  the  one  object  of  relating  things  as  they 
happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  conversion.  With  this 
view  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  account,  which  I  gave 
in  1850,  of  my  reasonings  and  feelings  in  1839 : 

' '  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  Eutychians  or  Mono- 
physites were  heretics,  unless  Protestants  and  Anglicans  were 
heretics  also;  difficult  to  find  arguments  against  the  Triden- 
tine  Fathers,  which  did  not  tell  against  the  Fathers  of  Chalce- 
don ;  difficult  to  condemn  the  Popes  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
without  condemning  the  Popes  of  the  fifth.  The  drama  of 
religion,  and  the  combat  of  truth  and  error,  were  ever  one 
and  the  same.  The  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  Church 
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now,  were  those  of  the  Church  then ;  the  principles  and  pro- 
ceedings of  heretics  then,  were  those  of  Protestants  now.  I 
found  it  so, — almost  fearfully ;  there  was  an  awful  similitude, 
more  awful,  because  so  silent  and  unimpassioned,  between  the 
dead  records  of  the  past  and  the  feverish  chronicle  of  the 
present.  The  shadow  of  the  fifth  century  was  on  the  six- 
teenth. It  was  like  a  spirit  rising  from  the  troubled  waters 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  shape  and  lineaments  of  the  new. 
The  Church  then,  as  now,  might  be  called  peremptory  and 
stern,  resolute,  overbearing,  and  relentless ;  and  heretics  were 
shifting,  changeable,  reserved,  and  deceitful,  ever  courting 
civil  power,  and  never  agreeing  together,  except  by  its  aid; 
and  the  civil  power  was  ever  aiming  at  comprehensions,  trying 
to  put  the  invisible  out  of  view,  and  substituting  expediency 
for  faith.  "What  was  the  use  of  continuing  the  controversy,  or 
defending  my  position,  if,  after  all,  I  was  forging  arguments 
for  Arius  or  Eutyches,  and  turning  devil's  advocate  against 
the  much-enduring  Athanasius  and  the  majestic  Leo  ?  Be  my 
soul  with  the  Saints!  and  shall  I  lift  up  my  hand  against 
them?  Sooner  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  and 
wither  outright,  as  his  who  once  stretched  it  out  against  a 
prophet  of  God!  anathema  to  a  whole  tribe  of  Cranmers, 
Eidleys,  Latimers,  and  Jewels!  perish  the  names  of  Bram- 
hall,  Ussher,  Taylor,  Stillingfleet,  and  Barrow  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  ere  I  should  do  aught  but  fall  at  their  feet  in 
love  and  in  worship,  whose  image  was  continually  before  my 
eyes,  and  whose  musical  words  were  ever  in  my  ears  and  on 
my  tongue ! ' ' 

Hardly  had  I  brought  my  course  of  reading  to  a  close,  when 
the  Dublin  Review  of  that  same  August  was  put  into  my 
hands,  by  friends  who  were  more  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
Rome  than  I  was  myself.  There  was  an  article  in  it  on  the 
"Anglican  Claim"  by  Dr.  Wiseman.  This  was  about  the 
middle  of  September.  It  was  on  the  Donatists,  with  an  ap- 
plication to  Anglicanism.  I  read  it,  and  did  not  see  much 
in  it.  The  Donatist  controversy  was  known  to  me  for  some 
years,  as  has  appeared  already.  The  case  was  not  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Anglican  Church.  St.  Augustine  in  Africa  wrote 
against  the  Donatists  in  Africa.  They  were  a  furious  party 
who  made  a  schism  within  the  African  Church,  and  not  be- 
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yond  its  limits.  It  was  a  case  of  Altar  against  Altar,  of  two 
occupants  of  the  same  See,  as  that  between  the  Non-jurors  in 
England  and  the  Established  Church;  not  the  case  of  one 
Church  against  another,  as  of  Rome  against  the  Oriental 
Monophysites.  But  my  friend,  an  anxiously  religious  man, 
now,  as  then,  very  dear  to  me,  a  Protestant  still,  pointed  out 
the  palmary  words  of  St.  Augustine,  which  were  contained 
in  one  of  the  extracts  made  in  the  Review,  and  which  had 
escaped  my  observation.  "Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum." 
He  repeated  these  words  again  and  again,  and,  when  he  was 
gone,  they  kept  ringing  in  my  ears.  "Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum ; ' '  they  were  words  which  went  beyond  the  occasion 
of  the  Donatists:  they  applied  to  that  of  the  Monophysites. 
They  gave  a  cogency  to  the  Article,  which  had  escaped  me  at 
first.  They  decided  ecclesiastical  questions  on  a  simpler  rule 
than  that  of  Antiquity;  nay,  St.  Augustine  was  one  of  the 
prime  oracles  of  Antiquity ;  here  then  Antiquity  was  deciding 
against  itself.  What  a  light  was  hereby  thrown  upon  every 
controversy  in  the  Church!  not  that,  for  the  moment,  the 
multitude  may  not  falter  in  their  judgment, — not  that,  in 
the  Arian  hurricane,  Sees  more  than  can  be  numbered  did  not 
bend  before  its  fury,  and  fall  off  from  St.  Athanasius, — not 
that  the  crowd  of  Oriental  Bishops  did  not  need  to  be  sus- 
tained during  the  contest  by  the  voice  and  the  eye  of  St. 
Leo;  but  that  the  deliberate  judgment,  in  which  the  whole 
Church  at  length  rests  and  acquiesces,  is  an  infallible  pre- 
scription and  a  final  sentence  against  such  portions  of  it  as 
protest  and  secede.  "Who  can  account  for  the  impressions 
which  are  made  on  him  ?  For  a  mere  sentence,  the  words  of 
St.  Augustine,  struck  me  with  a  power  which  I  never  had 
felt  from  any  words  before.  To  take  a  familiar  instance,  they 
were  like  the  "Turn  again  Whittington"  of  the  chime;  or, 
to  take  a  more  serious  one,  they  were  like  the  ' '  Tolle,  lege, — 
Tolle,  lege,"  of  the  child,  which  converted  St.  Augustine  him- 
self. "Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum!"  By  those  great 
words  of  the  ancient  Father,  interpreting  and  summing  up 
the  long  and  varied  course  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  theory 
of  the  Via  Media  was  absolutely  pulverized. 

I  became  excited  at  the  view  thus  opened  upon  me.    I  was 
just  starting  on  a  round  of  visits ;  and  I  mentioned  my  state 
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of  mind  to  two  most  intimate  friends:  I  think  to  no  others. 
After  a  while,  I  got  calm,  and  at  length  the  vivid  impression 
upon  my  imagination  faded  away.  What  I  thought  about  it 
on  reflection,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  presently.  I  had  to 
determine  its  logical  value,  and  its  bearing  upon  my  duty. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  this  was  certain, — I  had  seen  the  shadow 
of  a  hand  upon  the  wall.  It  was  clear  that  I  had  a  good  deal 
to  learn  on  the  question  of  the  Churches,  and  that  perhaps 
some  new  light  was  coming  upon  me.  He  who  has  seen  a 
ghost,  cannot  be  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it.  The  heavens  had 
opened  and  closed  again.  The  thought  for  the  moment  had 
been,  "The  Church  of  Rome  will  be  found  right  after  all;" 
and  then  it  had  vanished.  My  old  convictions  remained  as 
before. 

At  this  time,  I  wrote  my  Sermon  on  Divine  Calls,  which  I 
published  in  my  volume  of  Plain  Sermons.  It  ends  thus : — 

"O  that  we  could  take  that  simple  view  of  things,  as  to 
feel  that  the  one  thing  which  lies  before  us  is  to  please  God ! 
What  gain  is  it  to  please  the  world,  to  please  the  great,  nay 
even  to  please  those  whom  we  love,  compared  with  this? 
What  gain  is  it  to  be  applauded,  admired,  courted,  followed, 
— compared  with  this  one  aim,  of  not  being  disobedient  to  a 
heavenly  vision  ?  What  can  this  world  offer  comparable  with 
that  insight  into  spiritual  things,  that  keen  faith,  that  heav- 
enly peace,  that  high  sanctity,  that  everlasting  righteousnesSj 
that  hope  of  glory,  which  they  have,  who  in  sincerity  love  and 
follow  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Let  us  beg  and  pray  Him 
day  by  day  to  reveal  Himself  to  our  souls  more  fully,  to 
quicken  our  senses,  to  give  us  sight  and  hearing,  taste  and 
touch  of  the  world  to  come ;  so  to  work  within  us,  that  we  may 
sincerely  say,  'Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and 
after  that  receive  me  with  glory.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  com- 
parison of  Thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  forever. '  ! 

Now  to  trace  the  succession  of  thoughts,  and  the  conclu- 
sions, and  the  consequent  innovations  on  my  previous  belief, 
and  the  general  conduct,  to  which  I  was  led  upon  this  sudden 
visitation.  And  first,  I  will  say,  whatever  comes  of  saying  it, 
for  I  leave  inferences  to  others,  that  for  years  I  must  have 
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had  something  of  an  habitual  notion,  though  it  was  latent,  and 
had  never  led  me  to  distrust  my  own  convictions,  that  my 
mind  had  not  found  its  ultimate  rest,  and  that  in  some  sense 
or  other  I  was  on  journey.  During  the  same  passage  across 
the  Mediterranean  in  which  I  wrote  Lead,  kindly  light,  I 
also  wrote  the  verses,  which  are  found  in  the  Lyra  under  the 
head  of  Providences,  beginning,  "When  I  look  back."  This 
was  in  1833;  and,  since  I  have  begun  this  narrative,  I  have 
found  a  memorandum  under  the  date  of  September  7,  1829, 
in  which  I  speak  of  myself,  as  "now  in  my  rooms  in  Oriel 
College,  slowly  advancing,  &c.  and  led  on  by  God's  hand 
blindly,  not  knowing  whither  He  is  taking  me."  But,  what- 
ever this  presentiment  be  worth,  it  was  no  protection  against 
the  dismay  and  disgust  which  I  felt,  in  consequence  of  the 
dreadful  misgiving,  of  which  I  have  been  relating  the  history. 
The  one  question  was,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  to  make  up 
my  mind  for  myself,  and  others  could  not  help  me.  I  de- 
termined to  be  guided,  not  by  my  imagination,  but  by  my 
reason.  And  this  I  said  over  and  over  again  in  the  years 
which  followed,  both  in  conversation  and  in  private  letters. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  severe  resolve,  I  should  have  been  a 
Catholic  sooner  than  I  was.  Moreover,  I  felt  on  consideration 
a  positive  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  suggestion 
did  not  come  from  below.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  Time  alone 
can  solve  that  question.  It  was  my  business  to  go  on  as  usual, 
to  obey  those  convictions  to  which  I  had  so  long  surrendered 
myself,  which  still  had  possession  of  me,  and  on  which  my 
new  thoughts  had  no  direct  bearing.  That  new  conception  of 
things  should  only  so  far  influence  me,  as  it  had  a  logical 
claim  to  do  so.  It  came  from  above,  it  would  come  again ; — 
so  I  trusted, — and  with  more  definite  outlines  and  greater 
cogency  and  consistency  of  proof.  I  thought  of  Samuel,  be- 
fore ' '  he  knew  the  word  of  the  Lord ; ' '  and  therefore  I  went, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep  again.  This  was  my  broad  view  of  the 
matter,  and  my  primd  facie  conclusion. 

However,  my  new  historical  fact  had  already  to  a  certain 
point  a  logical  force.  Down  had  come  the  Via  Media  as  a 
definite  theory  or  scheme,  under  the  blows  of  St.  Leo.  My 
Prophetical  Office  had  come  to  pieces ;  not  indeed  as  an  argu- 
ment against  "Roman  errors,"  nor  as  against  Protestantism, 
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but  as  in  behalf  of  England.  I  had  no  longer  a  distinctive 
plea  for  Anglicanism,  unless  I  would  be  a  Monophysite.  I 
had,  most  painfully,  to  fall  back  upon  my  three  original 
points  of  belief,  which  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  in  a  former 
passage, — the  principle  of  dogma,  the  sacramental  system, 
and  anti-Romanism.  Of  these  three  the  first  two  were  better 
secured  in  Rome  than  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Apostoli- 
cal Succession,  the  two  prominent  sacraments,  and  the  primi- 
tive Creeds,  belonged,  indeed,  to  the  latter;  but  there  had 
been  and  was  far  less  strictness  on  matters  of  dogma  and 
ritual  in  the  Anglican  system  than  in  the  Roman:  in  conse- 
quence, my  main  argument  for  the  Anglican  claims  lay  in 
the  positive  and  special  charges,  which  I  could  bring  against 
Rome.  I  had  no  positive  Anglican  theory.  I  was  very  nearly 
a  pure  Protestant.  Lutherans  had  a  sort  of  theology,  so  had 
Calvinists ;  I  had  none. 

However,  this  pure  Protestantism,  to  which  I  was  gradually 
left,  was  really  a  practical  principle.  It  was  a  strong,  though 
it  was  only  a  negative  ground,  and  it  still  had  great  hold  on 
me.  As  a  boy  of  fifteen,  I  had  so  fully  imbibed  it,  that  I  had 
actually  erased  in  my  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  such  titles, 
under  the  word  "Papa,"  as  "Christi  Vicarius,"  "sacer  in- 
terpres,"  and  "sceptra  gerens,"  and  substituted  epithets  so 
vile  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  write  them  down  here.  The 
effect  of  this  early  persuasion  remained  as,  what  I  have  al- 
ready called  it,  a  "  stain  upon  my  imagination. ' '  As  regards 
my  reason,  I  began  in  1833  to  form  theories  on  the  subject, 
which  tended  to  obliterate  it ;  yet  by  1838  I  had  got  no  further 
than  to  consider  Antichrist,  as  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  old  pagan  city,  the  fourth  monster  of  Daniel, 
which  was  still  alive,  and  which  had  corrupted  the  Church 
which  was  planted  there.  Soon  after  this  indeed,  and  before 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  Monophysite  controversy, 
I  underwent  a  great  change  of  opinion.  I  saw  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  must  ever  to  the 
world  seem  like  Antichrist,  and  be  stigmatized  as  such,  be- 
cause a  resemblance  must  ever  exist  between  an  original  and 
a  forgery;  and  thus  the  fact  of  such  a  calumny  was  almost 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  Church.  But  we  cannot  unmake  our- 
selves or  change  our  habits  in  a  moment.  Though  my  reason 
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was  convinced,  I  did  not  throw  off,  for  some  time  after, — I 
could  not  have  thrown  off, — the  unreasoning  prejudice  and 
suspicion,  which  I  cherished  about  her  at  least  by  fits  and 
starts,  in  spite  of  this  conviction  of  my  reason.  I  cannot 
prove  this,  but  I  believe  it  to  have  been  the  case  from  what 
I  recollect  of  myself.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  history 
of  St.  Leo  and  the  Monophysites  to  undo  the  firm  belief  I  had 
in  the  existence  of  what  I  called  the  practical  abuses  and 
excesses  of  Home. 

To  her  inconsistencies  then,  to  her  ambition  and  intrigue, 
to  her  sophistries  (as  I  considered  them  to  be)  I  now  had 
recourse  in  my  opposition  to  her,  both  public  and  personal. 
I  did  so  by  way  of  a  relief.  I  had  a  great  and  growing  dis- 
like, after  the  summer  of  1839,  to  speak  against  the  Eoman 
Church  herself  or  her  formal  doctrines.  I  was  very  averse 
to  speaking  against  doctrines,  which  might  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  true,  though  at  the  time  I  had  no  reason  for  thinking 
they  were ;  or  against  the  Church,  which  had  preserved  them. 
I  began  to  have  misgivings,  that,  strong  as  my  own  feelings 
had  been  against  her,  yet  in  some  things  which  I  had  said,  I 
had  taken  the  statements  of  Anglican  divines  for  granted 
without  weighing  them  for  myself.  I  said  to  a  friend  in  1840, 
in  a  letter,  which  I  shall  use  presently,  "I  am  troubled  by 
doubts  whether  as  it  is,  I  have  not,  in  what  I  have  published, 
spoken  too  strongly  against  Rome,  though  I  think  I  did  it  in 
a  kind  of  faith,  being  determined  to  put  myself  into  the  Eng- 
lish system,  and  say  all  that  our  divines  said,  whether  I  had 
fully  weighed  it  or  not. ' '  I  was  sore  about  the  great  Anglican 
divines,  as  if  they  had  taken  me  in,  and  made  me  say  strong 
things,  which  facts  did  not  justify.  Yet  I  did  still  hold  in 
substance  all  that  I  had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
my  Prophetical  Office.  I  felt  the  force  of  the  usual  Protestant 
objections  against  her ;  I  believed  that  we  had  the  Apostolical 
succession  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  grace  of  the  sacra- 
ments ;  I  was  not  sure  that  the  difficulty  of  its  isolation  might 
not  be  overcome,  though  I  was  far  from  sure  that  it  could. 
I  did  not  see  any  clear  proof  that  it  had  committed  itself  to 
any  heresy,  or  had  taken  part  against  the  truth;  and  I  was 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  revive  into  full  Apostolic  purity 
and  strength,  and  grow  into  union  with  Rome  herself  (Rome 
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explaining  her  doctrines  and  guarding  against  their  abuse), 
that  is,  if  we  were  but  patient  and  hopeful.  I  began  to  wish 
for  union  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  Rome,  if,  and 
when,  it  was  possible ;  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  gain  weekly 
prayers  for  that  object.  The  ground  which  I  felt  to  be  good 
against  her  was  the  moral  ground :  I  felt  I  could  not  be  wrong 
in  striking  at  her  political  and  social  line  of  action.  The 
alliance  of  a  dogmatic  religion  with  liberals,  high  or  low, 
seemed  to  me  a  providential  direction  against  moving  towards 
Rome,  and  a  better  "Preservative  against  Popery,"  than 
the  three  volumes  in  folio,  in  which,  I  think,  that  prophylactic 
is  to  be  found.  However,  on  occasions  which  demanded  it, 
I  felt  it  a  duty  to  give  out  plainly  all  that  I  thought,  though 
I  did  not  like  to  do  so.  One  such  instance  occurred,  when  I 
had  to  publish  a  Letter  about  Tract  90.  In  that  Letter,  I  said, 
"Instead  of  setting  before  the  soul  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
heaven  and  hell,  the  Church  of  Rome  does  seem  to  me,  as  a 
popular  system,  to  preach  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
and  Purgatory."  On  this  occasion  I  recollect  expressing  to 
a  friend  the  distress  it  gave  me  thus  to  speak;  but,  I  said, 
"How  can  I  help  saying  it,  if  I  think  it?  and  I  do  think  it; 
my  Bishop  calls  on  me  to  say  out  what  I  think ;  and  that  is  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it. ' '  But  I  recollected  Hurrell  Froude  's 
words  to  me,  almost  his  dying  words,  "I  must  enter  another 
protest  against  your  cursing  and  swearing.  "What  good  can 
it  do  ?  and  I  call  it  uncharitable  to  an  excess.  How  mistaken 
we  may  ourselves  be  on  many  points  that  are  only  gradually 
opening  on  us!" 

Instead  then  of  speaking  of  errors  in  doctrine,  I  was  driven, 
by  my  state  of  mind,  to  insist  upon  the  political  conduct,  the 
controversial  bearing,  and  the  social  methods  and  manifesta- 
tions of  Rome.  And  here  I  found  a  matter  ready  to  my  hand, 
which  affected  me  the  more  sensibly  for  the  reason  that  it  lay 
at  our  very  doors.  I  can  hardly  describe  too  strongly  my 
feeling  upon  it.  I  had  an  unspeakable  aversion  to  the  policy 
and  acts  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  because,  as  I  thought,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  men  of  all  religions  and  no  religion 
against  the  Anglican  Church,  and  advanced  Catholicism  by 
violence  and  intrigue.  When  then  I  found  him  taken  up  by 
the  English  Catholics,  and,  as  I  supposed,  at  Rome,  I  con- 


sidered  I  had  a  fulfillment  before  my  eyes  how  the  Court  of 
Borne  played  fast  and  loose,  and  justified  the  serious  charges 
which  I  had  seen  put  down  in  books  against  it.  Here  we  saw 
what  Eome  was  in  action,  whatever  she  might  be  when  quies- 
cent. Her  conduct  was  simply  secular  and  political. 

And  here  came  in  another  feeling,  of  a  personal  nature, 
which  had  little  to  do  with  the  argument  against  Rome, 
except  that,  in  my  prejudice,  I  viewed  what  happened  to 
myself  in  the  light  of  my  own  ideas  of  the  traditionary  con- 
duct of  her  advocates  and  instruments.  I  was  very  stern  in 
the  case  of  any  interference  in  our  Oxford  matters  on  the  part 
of  charitable  Catholics,  and  of  any  attempt  to  do  me  good 
personally.  There  was  nothing,  indeed,  at  the  time  more 
likely  to  throw  me  back.  ' '  Why  do  you  meddle  ?  why  cannot 
you  let  me  alone  ?  You  can  do  me  no  good ;  you  know  nothing 
on  earth  about  me ;  you  may  actually  do  me  harm ;  I  am  in 
better  hands  than  yours.  I  know  my  own  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose; and  I  am  determined  upon  taking  my  time."  Since  I 
have  been  a  Catholic,  people  have  sometimes  accused  me  of 
backwardness  in  making  converts;  and  Protestants  have 
argued  from  it  that  I  have  no  great  eagerness  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  against  my  nature  to  act  otherwise  than  I  do;  but 
besides,  it  would  be  to  forget  the  lessons  which  I  gained  in  the 
experience  of  my  own  history  in  the  past. 

This  is  the  account  which  I  have  to  give  of  some  savage  and 
ungrateful  words  in  the  British  Critic  of  1840  against  the 
controversialists  of  Rome:  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.  „  .  .  We  see  it  attempting  to  gain  converts  among  us 
by  unreal  representations  of  its  doctrines,  plausible  state- 
ments, bold  assertions,  appeals  to  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  to  our  fancies,  our  eccentricities,  our  fears,  our  frivoli- 
ties, our  false  philosophies.  We  see  its  agents,  smiling  and 
nodding  and  ducking  to  attract  attention,  as  gypsies  make  up 
to  truant  boys,  holding  out  tales  for  the  nursery,  and  pretty 
pictures,  and  gilt  gingerbread,  and  physic  concealed  in  jam, 
and  sugar-plums  for  good  children.  Who  can  but  feel  shame 
when  the  religion  of  Ximenes,  Borromeo,  and  Pascal,  is  so 
overlaid?  Who  can  but  feel  sorrow,  when  its  devout  and 
earnest  defenders  so  mistake  its  genius  and  its  capabilities? 
We  Englishmen  like  manliness,  openness,  consistency,  truth. 

A.  V.  13—6 
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Rome  will  never  gain  on  us,  till  she  learns  these  virtues,  and 
uses  them ;  and  then  she  may  gain  us,  but  it  will  be  by  ceasing 
to  be  what  we  now  mean  by  Rome,  by  having  a  right,  not  to 
'have  dominion  over  our  faith,'  but  to  gain  and  possess  our 
affections  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel.  Till  she  ceases  to  be 
what  she  practically  is,  a  union  is  impossible  between  her  and 
England;  but,  if  she  does  reform,  (and  who  can  presume 
to  say  that  so  large  a  part  of  Christendom  never  can?)  then  it 
will  be  our  Church's  duty  at  once  to  join  in  communion  with 
the  continental  Churches,  whatever  politicians  at  home  may 
say  to  it,  and  whatever  steps  the  civil  power  may  take  in  con- 
sequence. And  though  we  may  not  live  to  see  that  day,  at 
least  we  are  bound  to  pray  for  it;  we  are  bound  to  pray  for 
our  brethren  that  they  and  we  may  be  led  together  into  the 
pure  light  of  the  gospel,  and  be  one  as  we  once  were  one.  It 
was  most  touching  news  to  be  told,  as  we  were  lately,  that 
Christians  on  the  Continent  were  praying  together  for  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  England.  May  they  gain  light,  while 
they  aim  at  unity,  and  grow  in  faith  while  they  manifest  their 
love !  We  too  have  our  duties  to  them ;  not  of  reviling,  not  of 
slandering,  not  of  hating,  though  political  interests  require 
it;  but  the  duty  of  loving  brethren  still  more  abundantly  in 
spirit,  whose  faces,  for  our  sins  and  their  sins,  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  see  in  the  flesh. ' ' 

No  one  ought  to  indulge  in  insinuations ;  it  certainly  dimin- 
ishes my  right  to  complain  of  slanders  uttered  against  myself, 
when,  as  in  this  passage,  I  had  already  spoken  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  controversialists  of  that  religious  body,  to  which 
I  myself  now  belong. 

I  have  thus  put  together,  as  well  as  I  can,  what  has  to  be 
said  about  my  general  state  of  mind  from  the  autumn  of 
1839  to  the  summer  of  1841 ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  go  on  to 
narrate  how  my  new  misgivings  affected  my  conduct,  and  my 
relations  towards  the  Anglican  Church. 

When  I  got  back  to  Oxford  in  October  1839,  after  the  visits 
which  I  had  been  paying,  it  so  happened,  there  had  been,  in 
my  absence,  occurrences  of  an  awkward  character,  compromis- 
ing me  both  with  my  Bishop  and  also  with  the  authorities  of 
the  University;  and  this  drew  my  attention  at  once  to  the 
state  of  the  Movement  party  there,  and  made  me  very  anxious 
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for  the  future.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  Article  analyzed  above,  I  had  spoken  of  the  excesses  which 
were  to  be  found  among  persons  commonly  included  in  it: — 
at  that  time  I  thought  little  of  such  an  evil,  but  the  new  views, 
which  had  come  on  me  during  the  Long  Vacation,  on  the  one 
hand  made  me  comprehend  it,  and  on  the  other  took  away  my 
power  of  effectually  meeting  it.  A  firm  and  powerful  control 
was  necessary  to  keep  men  straight;  I  never  had  a  strong 
wrist,  but  at  the  very  time,  when  it  was  most  needed,  the 
reins  had  broken  in  my  hands.  With  an  anxious  presentiment 
on  my  mind  of  the  upshot  of  the  whole  inquiry,  which  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  from  men  who  saw  me 
day  by  day,  who  heard  my  familiar  conversation,  who  came 
perhaps  for  the  express  purpose  of  pumping  me,  and  having 
a  categorical  yes  or  no  to  their  questions, — how  could  I  expect 
to  say  anything  about  my  actual,  positive,  present  belief, 
which  would  be  sustaining  or  consoling  to  such  persons  as 
were  haunted  already  by  doubts  of  their  own?  Nay,  how 
could  I,  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  analyze  my  own  mind, 
and  say  what  I  held  and  what  I  did  not  hold  ?  or  how  could 
I  say  with  what  limitations,  shades  of  difference,  or  degrees  of 
belief,  I  still  held  that  body  of  Anglican  opinions  which  I 
had  openly  professed  and  taught  ?  how  could  I  deny  or  assert 
this  point  or  that,  without  injustice  to  the  new  light,  in  which 
the  whole  evidence  for  those  old  opinions  presented  itself  to 
my  mind? 

However,  I  had  to  do  what  I  could,  and  what  was  best, 
under  the  circumstances;  I  found  a  general  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Article  in  the  Dublin  Review;  and,  if  it  had  af- 
fected me,  it  was  not  wonderful,  that  it  affected  others  also. 
As  to  myself,  I  felt  no  kind  of  certainty  that  the  argument 
in  it  was  conclusive.  Taking  it  at  the  worst,  granting  that  the 
Anglican  Church  had  not  the  Note  of  Catholicity;  yet  there 
were  many  Notes  of  the  Church.  Some  belonged  to  one  age 
or  place,  some  to  another.  Bellarmine  had  reckoned  Temporal 
Prosperity  among  the  Notes  of  the  Church;  but  the  Roman 
Church  had  not  any  great  popularity,  wealth,  glory,  power, 
or  prospects,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not  at  all 
certain  as  yet,  even  that  we  had  not  the  Note  of  Catholicity ; 
but,  if  not  this,  we  had  others.  My  first  business  then,  was  to 
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examine  this  question  carefully,  and  see,  whether  a  great  deal 
could  not  be  said  after  all  for  the  Anglican  Church,  in  spite 
of  its  acknowledged  short-comings.  This  I  did  in  an  Article 
"on  the  Catholicity  of  the  English  Church,"  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Critic  of  January  1840.  As  to  my  personal 
distress  on  the  point,  I  think  it  had  gone  by  February  21st 
in  that  year,  for  I  wrote  then  to  Mr.  Bowden  about  the  im- 
portant Article  in  the  Dublin,  thus:  "It  made  a  great  im- 
pression here  [Oxford]  ;  and,  I  say  what  of  course  I  would 
only  say  to  such  as  yourself,  it  made  me  for  a  while  very 
uncomfortable  in  my  own  mind.  The  great  speciousness  of 
his  argument  is  one  of  the  things  which  have  made  me  de- 
spond so  much, ' '  that  is,  as  anticipating  its  effect  upon  others. 
But,  secondly,  the  great  stumbling-block  lay  in  the  39 
Articles.  It  was  urged  that  here  was  a  positive  Note  against 
Anglicanism: — Anglicanism  claimed  to  hold,  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  nothing  else  than  a  continuation  in  this  coun- 
try, (as  the  Church  of  Rome  might  be  in  France  or  Spain,) 
of  that  one  Church  of  which  in  old  times  Athanasius  and 
Augustine  were  members.  But,  if  so,  the  doctrine  must  be 
the  same ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Church  must  live  and  speak 
in  Anglican  formularies,  in  the  39  Articles.  Did  it?  Yes, 
it  did;  that  is  what  I  maintained;  it  did  in  substance,  in  a 
true  sense.  Man  had  done  his  worst  to  disfigure,  to  mutilate, 
the  old  Catholic  Truth ;  but  there  it  was,  in  spite  of  them,  in 
the  Articles  still.  It  was  there, — but  this  must  be  shown.  It 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  us  to  show  it.  And  I  be- 
lieved that  it  could  be  shown ;  I  considered  that  those  grounds 
of  justification,  which  I  gave  above,  when  I  was  speaking  of 
Tract  90,  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and  therefore  I  set 
about  showing  it  at  once.  This  was  in  March  1840,  when  I 
went  up  to  Littlemore.  And,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  with  us,  all  risks  must  be  run  to  show  it.  When  the 
attempt  was  actually  made,  I  had  got  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  it,  and  had  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  experiment ; 
but  in  1840,  while  my  purpose  was  honest,  and  my  grounds  of 
reason  satisfactory,  I  did  nevertheless  recognize  that  I  was 
engaged  in  an  experimentum  crucis.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
then  I  acknowledged  to  myself  that  it  would  be  a  trial  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  it  had  never  undergone  before, — not 
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that  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  Articles  had  not  been  held  or 
at  least  suffered  by  their  framers  and  promulgators,  not  that 
it  was  not  implied  in  the  teaching  of  Andrewes  or  Beveridge, 
but  that  it  had  never  been  publicly  recognized,  while  the 
interpretation  of  the  day  was  Protestant  and  exclusive.  I 
observe  also,  that,  though  my  Tract  was  an  experiment,  it  was, 
as  I  said  at  the  time,  "no  feeler";  the  event  showed  this;  for, 
when  my  principle  was  not  granted,  I  did  not  draw  back, 
but  gave  up.  I  would  not  hold  office  in  a  Church  which  would 
not  allow  my  sense  of  the  Articles.  My  tone  was,  "This  is 
necessary  for  us,  and  have  it  we  must  and  will,  and,  if  it  tends 
to  bring  men  to  look  less  bitterly  on  the  Church  of  Rome,  so 
much  the  better. ' ' 

This  then  was  the  second  work  to  which  I  set  myself; 
though  when  I  got  to  Littlemore,  other  things  interfered  to 
prevent  my  accomplishing  it  at  the  moment.  I  had  in  mind 
to  remove  all  such  obstacles  as  lay  in  the  way  of  holding  the 
Apostolic  and  Catholic  character  of  the  Anglican  teaching; 
to  assert  the  right  of  all  who  chose,  to  say  in  the  face  of  day, 
"Our  Church  teaches  the  Primitive  Ancient  faith."  I  did 
not  conceal  this:  in  Tract  90,  it  is  put  forward  as  the  first 
principle  of  all,  "It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  both  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  to  our  own,  to  take  our  reformed  con- 
fessions in  the  most  Catholic  sense  they  will  admit:  we  have 
no  duties  towards  their  framers."  And  still  more  pointedly 
in  my  Letter,  explanatory  of  the  Tract,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Jelf,  I  say:  "The  only  peculiarity  of  the  view  I  advocate, 
if  I  must  so  call  it,  is  this — that  whereas  it  is  usual  at  this 
day  to  make  the  particular  belief  of  their  writers  their  true 
interpretation,  I  would  make  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
such.  That  is,  as  it  is  often  said  that  infants  are  regenerated 
in  Baptism,  not  on  the  faith  of  their  parents,  but  of  the 
Church,  so  in  like  manner  I  would  say  that  the  Articles  are 
received,  not  in  the  sense  of  their  framers,  but  (as  far  as  the 
wording  will  admit  or  any  ambiguity  requires  it)  in  the  one 
Catholic  sense." 

A  third  measure  which  I  distinctly  contemplated,  was  the 
resignation  of  St.  Mary 's,  whatever  became  of  the  question  of 
the  39  Articles;  and  as  a  first  step  I  meditated  a  retirement 
to  Littlemore.  Littlemore  was  an  integral  part  of  St.  Mary's 
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Parish,  and  between  two  and  three  miles  distent  from  Oxford. 
I  had  built  a  Church  there  several  years  before ;  and  I  went 
there  to  pass  the  Lent  of  1840,  and  gave  myself  up  to  teach- 
ing in  the  Parish  School,  and  practicing  the  choir.  At  the 
same  time,  I  had  in  view  a  monastic  house  there.  I  bought 
ten  acres  of  ground  and  began  planting ;  but  this  great  design 
was  never  carried  out.  I  mention  it,  because  it  shows  how 
little  I  had  really  the  idea  at  that  time  of  ever  leaving  the 
Anglican  Church.  That  I  contemplated  as  early  as  1839 
the  further  step  of  giving  up  St.  Mary's,  appears  from  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  in  October  1840,  to  Mr.  Keble,  the 
friend  whom  it  was  most  natural  for  me  to  consult  on  such 
a  point. 

Mr.  Keble 's  judgment  was  in  favor  of  my  retaining  my  liv- 
ing ;  at  least  for  the  present ;  what  weighed  with  me  most  was 
his  saying,  "You  must  consider,  whether  your  retiring  either 
from  the  Pastoral  Care  only,  or  from  writing  and  printing 
and  editing  in  the  cause,  would  not  be  a  sort  of  scandalous 
thing,  unless  it  were  done  very  warily.  It  would  be  said, 
'You  see  he  can  go  on  no  longer  with  the  Church  of  England, 
except  in  mere  Lay  Communion;'  or  people  might  say  you 
repented  of  the  cause  altogether.  Till  you  see  [your  way  to 
mitigate,  if  not  remove  this  evil]  I  certainly  should  advise 
you  to  stay." 

Such  was  about  my  state  of  mind,  on  the  publication  of 
Tract  90  in  February  1841.  I  was  indeed  in  prudence  taking 
steps  towards  eventually  withdrawing  from  St.  Mary's,  and 
I  was  not  confident  about  my  permanent  adhesion  to  the 
Anglican  creed ;  but  I  was  in  no  actual  perplexity  or  trouble 
of  mind.  Nor  did  the  immense  commotion  consequent  upon 
the  publication  of  the  Tract  unsettle  me  again ;  for  I  fancied 
I  had  weathered  the  storm,  as  far  as  the  Bishops  were  con- 
cerned: the  Tract  had  not  been  condemned:  that  was  the 
great  point,  and  I  made  much  of  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  I  found  myself  at  Littlemore  with- 
out any  harass  or  anxiety  on  my  mind.  I  had  determined  to 
put  aside  all  controversy,  and  I  set  myself  down  to  my  transla- 
tion of  St.  Athanasius;  but,  between  July  and  November,  I 
received  three  blows  which  broke  me. 

1.  I  had  got  but  little  way  in  my  work,  when  my  trouble 
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returned  on  me.  The  ghost  had  come  a  second  time.  In  the 
Arian  History  I  found  the  very  same  phenomenon,  in  a  far 
bolder  shape,  which  I  had  found  in  the  Monophysite.  I  had 
not  observed  it  in  1832.  Wonderful  that  this  should  come 
upon  me !  I  had  not  sought  it  out ;  I  was  reading  and  writing 
in  my  own  line  of  study,  far  from  the  controversies  of  the 
day,  on  what  is  called  a  "metaphysical"  subject;  but  I  saw 
clearly,  that  in  the  history  of  Arianism,  the  pure  Arians  were 
the  Protestants,  the  semi-Arians  were  the  Anglicans,  and  that 
Borne  now  was  what  it  was  then.  The  truth  lay,  not  with  the 
Via  Media,  but  with  what  was  called  "the  extreme  party." 
As  I  am  not  writing  a  work  of  controversy,  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  argument ;  I  have  said  something  on  the  subject  in  a 
Volume,  from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

2.  I  was  in  the  misery  of  this  new  unsettlement,  when  a 
second  blow  came  upon  me.  The  Bishops  one  after  another 
began  to  charge  against  me.  It  was  a  formal,  determinate 
movement.  This  was  the  real  "understanding;"  that,  on 
which  I  had  acted  on  the  first  appearance  of  Tract  90,  had 
come  to  nought.  I  think  the  words,  which  had  then  been  used 
to  me,  were,  that  ' '  perhaps  two  or  three  of  them  might  think 
it  necessary  to  say  something  in  their  charges;"  but  by  this 
time  they  had  tided  over  the  difficulty  of  the  Tract,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  enforce  the  ' '  understanding. ' '  They  went  on 
in  this  way,  directing  charges  at  me,  for  three  whole  years. 
I  recognized  it  as  a  condemnation;  it  was  the  only  one  that 
was  in  their  power.  At  first  I  intended  to  protest;  but  I 
gave  up  the  thought  in  despair. 

On  October  17th,  I  wrote  thus  to  a  friend :  "I  suppose  it 
will  be  necessary  in  some  shape  or  other  to  re-assert  Tract 
90;  else,  it  will  seem,  after  these  Bishops'  Charges,  as  if  it 
were  silenced,  which  it  has  not  been,  nor  do  I  intend  it  should 
be.  I  wish  to  keep  quiet ;  but  if  Bishops  speak,  I  will  speak 
too.  If  the  view  were  silenced,  I  could  not  remain  in  the 
Church,  nor  could  many  others;  and  therefore,  since  it  is 
not  silenced,  I  shall  take  care  to  show  that  it  isn't." 

A  day  or  two  after,  Oct.  22,  a  stranger  wrote  to  me  to  say, 
that  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  had  made  a  young  friend  of 
his  a  Catholic,  and  to  ask,  ' '  would  I  be  so  good  as  to  convert 
him  back ; "  I  made  answer : — 
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"If  conversions  to  Rome  take  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  I  do  not  impute  blame  to  them,  but  to 
those  who,  instead  of  acknowledging  such  Anglican  principles 
of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  polity  as  they  contain,  set  them- 
selves to  oppose  them.  Whatever  be  the  influence  of  the 
Tracts,  great  or  small,  they  may  become  just  as  powerful  for 
.Rome,  if  our  Church  refuses  them,  as  they  would  be  for  our 
Church  if  she  accepted  them.  If  our  rulers  speak  either 
against  the  Tracts,  or  not  at  all,  if  any  number  of  them,  not 
only  do  not  favor,  but  even  do  not  suffer  the  principles  con- 
tained in  them,  it  is  plain  that  our  members  may  easily  be 
persuaded  either  to  give  up  those  principles,  or  to  give  up  the 
Church.  If  this  state  of  things  goes  on,  I  mournfully  proph- 
esy, not  one  or  two,  but  many  secessions  to  the  Church  of 
Rome."  • 

Two  years  afterwards,  looking  back  on  what  had  passed,  I 
said,  "There  were  no  converts  to  Rome,  till  after  the  con- 
demnation of  No.  90." 

3.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  there  came  the  affair  of 
the  Jerusalem  Bishopric;  and,  with  a  brief  mention  of  it,  I 
shall  conclude. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  had  been  long  a  desire 
with  the  Prussian  Court  to  introduce  Episcopacy  into  the  new 
Evangelical  Religion,  which  was  intended  in  that  country  to 
embrace  both  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies.  I  almost 
think  I  heard  of  the  project,  when  I  was  at  Rome  in  1833,  at 
the  Hotel  of  the  Prussian  Minister,  M.  Bunsen,  who  was  most 
hospitable  and  kind,  as  to  other  English  visitors,  so  also  to 
my  friends  and  myself.  The  idea  of  Episcopacy,  as  the  Prus- 
sian king  understood  it,  was,  I  suppose,  Very  different  from 
that  taught  in  the  Tractarian  School :  but  still,  I  suppose  also, 
that  the  chief  authors  of  that  school  would  have  gladly  seen 
such  a  measure  carried  out  in  Prussia,  had  it  been  done  with- 
out compromising  those  principles  which  were  necessary  to 
the  being  of  a  Church.  About  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Tract  90,  M.  Bunsen  and  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
were  taking  steps  for  its  execution,  by  appointing  and  conse- 
crating a  Bishop  for  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem, 
was  considered  a  safe  place  for  the  experiment ;  it  was  too  far 
from  Prussia  to  awaken  the  susceptibilities  of  any  party  at 
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home;  if  the  project  failed,  it  failed  without  harm,  to  any 
one ;  and,  if  it  succeeded,  it  gave  Protestantism  a  status  in  the 
East,  which,  in  association  with  the  Monophysite  or  Jacobite 
and  the  Nestorian  bodies,  formed  a  political  instrument  for 
England,  parallel  to  that  which  Eussia  had  in  the  Greek 
Church,  and  France  in  the  Latin. 

Accordingly,  in  July  1841,  full  of  the  Anglican  difficulty 
on  the  question  of  Catholicity,  I  thus  spoke  of  the  Jerusalem 
scheme  in  an  Article  in  the  British  Critic:  "When  our 
thoughts  turn  to  the  East,  instead  of  recollecting  that  there 
are  Christian  Churches  there,  we  leave  it  to  the  Russians  to 
take  care  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  French  to  take  care  of  the 
Romans,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  erecting  a  Protestant 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  or  with  helping  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
their  Temple  there,  or  with  becoming  the  august  protectors 
of  Nestorians,  Monophysites,  and  all  the  heretics  we  can  hear 
of,  or  with  forming  a  league  with  the  Mussulman  against 
Greeks  and  Romans  together. ' ' 

I  do  not  pretend,  so  long  after  the  time,  to  give  a  full  or 
exact  account  of  this  measure  in  detail.  I  will  but  say  that  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  under  date  of  October  5,  1841,  (if  the 
copy,  from  which  I  quote,  contains  the  measure  as  it  passed 
the  Houses,)  provision  is  made  for  the  consecration  of  "Brit- 
ish subjects,  or  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  foreign  state, 
to  be  Bishops  in  any  foreign  country,  whether  such  foreign 
subjects  or  citizens  be  or  be  not  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and  .  .  .  without  requiring 
such  of  them  as  may  be  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  foreign 
kingdom  or  state  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  the  oath  of  due  obedience  to  the  Archbishop 
for  the  time  being"  .  .  .  also  "that  such  Bishop  or  Bishops, 
so  consecrated,  may  exercise,  within  such  limits,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  such  foreign 
countries  by  her  Majesty,  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  min- 
isters of  British  congregations  of  the  United  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  over  such  other  Protestant  Congrega- 
tions, as  may  be  desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  his  or 
their  authority." 

Now  here,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Anglican  Bishops  were 
directing  their  censure  upon  me  for  avowing  an  approach. 
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to  the  Catholic  Church  not  closer  than  I  believed  the  Anglican 
formularies  would  allow,  they  were  on  the  other  hand,  fra- 
ternizing, by  their  act  or  by  their  sufferance,  with  Protestant 
bodies,  and  allowing  them  to  put  themselves  under  an  Angli- 
can Bishop,  without  any  renunciation  of  their  errors  or  regard 
to  their  due  reception  of  baptism  and  confirmation;  while 
there  was  great  reason  to  suppose  that  the  said  Bishop  was 
intended  to  make  converts  from  the  orthodox  Greeks,  and  the 
schismatical  Oriental  bodies,  by  means  of  the  influence  of 
England.  This  was  the  third  blow,  which  finally  shattered 
my  faith  in  the  Anglican  Church.  That  Church  was  not  only 
forbidding  any  sympathy  or  concurrence  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  it  actually  was  courting  an  intercommunion  with 
Protestant  Prussia  and  the  heresy  of  the  Orientals.  The 
Anglican  Church  might  have  the  Apostolical  succession,  as 
had  the  Monophysites ;  but  such  acts  as  were  in  progress  led 
me  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  not  that  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  a 
Church,  but  that,  since  the  16th  century,  it  had  never  been  a 
Church  all  along. 

On  October  12th,  I  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowden : — ' '  "We  have 
not  a  single  Anglican  in  Jerusalem;  so  we  are  sending  a 
Bishop  to  make  a  communion,  not  to  govern  our  own  people. 
Next,  the  excuse  is,  that  there  are  converted  Anglican  Jews 
there  who  require  a  Bishop ;  I  am  told  there  are  not  half-a- 
dozen.  But  for  them,  the  Bishop  is  sent  out,  and  for  them  he 
is  a  Bishop  of  the  circumcision"  (I  think  he  was  a  converted 
Jew,  who  boasted  of  his  Jewish  descent),  "against  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  pretty  nearly.  Thirdly,  for  the  sake  of 
Prussia,  he  is  to  take  under  him  all  the  foreign  Protestants 
who  will  come ;  and  the  political  advantages  will  be  so  great, 
from  the  influence  of  England,  that  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  come.  They  are  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration. 

"As  to  myself,  I  shall  do  nothing  whatever  publicly,  unless 
indeed  it  were  to  give  my  signature  to  a  Protest ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  agitate,  having  been  in  a 
way  silenced ;  but  the  Archbishop  is  really  doing  most  grave 
work,  of  which  we  cannot  see  the  end. ' ' 

I  did  make  a  solemn  Protest,  and  sent  it  to  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  and  also  sent  it  to  my  own  Bishop  with  the 
following  letter : — 

"It  seems  as  if  I  were  never  to  write  to  your  Lordship, 
without  giving  you  pain,  and  I  know  that  my  present  subject 
does  not  specially  concern  your  Lordship ;  yet,  after  a  great 
deal  of  anxious  thought,  I  lay  before  you  the  inclosed  Protest. 

"Your  Lordship  will  observe  that  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
notice  of  it,  unless  you  think  that  I  ought  to  receive  one.  I 
do  this  very  serious  act  in  obedience  to  my  sense  of  duty. 

"If  the  English  Church  is  to  enter  on  a  new  course,  and 
assume  a  new  aspect,  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  me  hereafter 
to  think,  that  I  did  not  suffer  so  grievous  an  event  to  happen, 
without  bearing  witness  against  it. 

"May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  augur  nothing  but  evil, 
if  we  in  any  respect  prejudice  our  title  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  ?  That  Article  of  the  Creed,  I  need  hardly 
observe  to  your  Lordship,  is  of  such  constraining  power,  that, 
if  we  will  not  claim  it,  and  use  it  for  ourselves,  others  will 
use  it  in  their  own  behalf  against  us.  Men  who  learn  whether 
by  means  of  documents  or  measures,  whether  from  the  state- 
ments or  the  acts  of  persons  in  authority,  that  our  communion 
is  not  a  branch  of  the  One  Church,  I  foresee  with  much  grief, 
will  be  tempted  to  look  out  for  that  Church  elsewhere. 

"It  is  to  me  a  subject  of  great  dismay,  that,  as  far  as  the 
Church  has  lately  spoken  out,  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions 
which  I  and  others  hold,  those  opinions  are,  not  merely  not 
sanctioned  (for  that  I  do  not  ask),  but  not  even  suffered. 

"I  earnestly  hope  that  your  Lordship  will  excuse  my  free- 
dom in  thus  speaking  to  you  of  some  members  of  your  Most 
Rev.  and  Right  Rev.  Body.  With  every  feeling  of  reverent 
attachment  to  your  Lordship, 

"I  am,  &c." 

PROTEST 

"Whereas  the  Church  of  England  has  a  claim  on  the  al- 
legiance of  Catholic  believers  only  on  the  ground  of  her  own 
claim  to  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church : 

' '  And  whereas  the  recognition  of  heresy,  indirect  as  well  as 
direct,  goes  far  to  destroy  such  claim  in  the  case  of  any  re< 
ligious  body: 
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"And  whereas  to  admit  maintainers  of  heresy  to  com- 
munion, without  formal  renunciation  of  their  errors,  goes  far 
towards  recognizing  the  same : 

"And  whereas  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  are  heresies, 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  springing  up  three  centuries  since, 
and  anathematized  by  East  as  well  as  West : 

"And  whereas  it  is  reported  that  the  Most  Reverend  Pri- 
mate and  other  Right  Reverend  Rulers  of  our  Church  have 
consecrated  a  Bishop  with  a  view  to  exercising  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  Protestant,  that  is,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist 
congregations  in  the  East  (under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
made  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  amend  an  Act  made 
in  the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  entitled,  'An  Act  to  empower  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  the  Archbishop  of  York  for  the  time  being, 
to  consecrate  to  the  office  of  Bishop  persons  being  subjects 
or  citizens  of  countries  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions'), 
dispensing  at  the  same  time,  not  in  particular  cases  and  acci- 
dentally, but  as  if  on  principle  and  universally,  with  any 
abjuration  of  error  on  the  part  of  such  congregations,  and 
with  any  reconciliation  to  the  Church  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
siding Bishop ;  thereby  giving  some  sort  of  formal  recognition 
to  the  doctrines  which  such  congregations  maintain: 

"And  whereas  the  dioceses  in  England  are  connected  to- 
gether by  so  close  an  intercommunion,  that  what  is  done  by 
authority  in  one,  immediately  affects  the  rest: 

"On  these  grounds,  I  in  my  place,  being  a  priest  of  the 
English  Church  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's,  Oxford, 
by  way  of  relieving  my  conscience,  do  hereby  solemnly  protest 
against  the  measure  aforesaid,  and  disown  it,  as  removing  our 
Church  from  her  present  ground  and  tending  to  her  dis- 
organization. 

' '  JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN. 

"November  11,  1841." 

Looking  back  two  years  afterwards  on  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  acts,  on  the  part  of  Anglican  Ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, I  observed :  ' '  Many  a  man  might  have  held  an  abstract 
theory  about  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  it  was  difficult 
to  adjust  the  Anglican,^might  have  admitted  a  suspicion,  or 
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even  painful  doubts  about  the  latter, — yet  never  have  been 
impelled  onwards,  had  our  Rulers  preserved  the  quiescence 
of  former  years;  but  it  is  the  corroboration  of  a  present, 
living,  and  energetic  heterodoxy,  that  realizes  and  makes  such 
doubts  practical;  it  has  been  the  recent  speeches  and  acts  of 
authorities,  who  had  so  long  been  tolerant  of  Protestant  error, 
which  has  given  to  inquiry  and  to  theory  its  force  and  its 
edge." 

As  to  the  project  of  a  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  I  never  heard 
of  any  good  or  harm  it  has  ever  done,  except  what  it  has 
done  for  me;  which  many  think  a  great  misfortune,  and  I 
one  of  the  greatest  of  mercies.  It  brought  me  on  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end. 

CHAPTER  IV 
HISTORY  OF  MY  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  FROM  1841  TO  1845 

FROM  the  end  of  1841,  I  was  on  my  death-bed,  as  regards  my 
membership  with  the  Anglican  Church,  though  at  the  time  I 
became  aware  of  it  only  by  degrees.  I  introduce  what  I  have 
to  say  with  this  remark,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  char- 
acter of  this  remaining  portion  of  my  narrative.  A  death-bed 
has  scarcely  a  history ;  it  is  a  tedious  decline,  with  seasons  of 
rallying  and  seasons  of  falling  back ;  and  since  the  end  is  fore- 
seen, or  what  is  called  a  matter  of  time,  it  has  little  interest 
for  the  reader,  especially  if  he  has  a  kind  heart.  Moreover, 
it  is  a  season  when  doors  are  closed  and  curtains  drawn,  and 
when  the  sick  man  neither  cares  nor  is  able  to  record  the 
stages  of  his  malady.  I  was  in  these  circumstances,  except 
so  far  as  I  was  not  allowed  to  die  in  peace, — except  so  far  as 
friends,  who  had  still  a  full  right  to  come  in  upon  me,  and 
the  public  world  which  had  not,  have  given  a  sort  of  history 
to  those  last  four  years.  But  in  consequence,  my  narrative 
must  be  in  great  measure  documentary,  as  I  cannot  rely  on 
my  memory,  except  for  definite  particulars,  positive  or  nega- 
tive. Letters  of  mine  to  friends  since  dead  have  come  into  my 
hands ;  others  have  been  kindly  lent  me  for  the  occasion ;  and  I 
have  some  drafts  of  others,  and  some  notes  which  I  made, 
though  I  have  no  strictly  personal  or  continuous  memoranda 
to  consult,  and  have  unluckily  mislaid  some  valuable  papers. 
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And  first  as  to  my  position  in  the  view  of  duty ;  it  was  this : 
— 1.  I  had  given  up  my  place  in  the  Movement  in  my  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the  spring  of  1841 ;  but  2.  I  could 
not  give  up  my  duties  towards  the  many  and  various  minds 
who  had  more  or  less  been  brought  into  it  by  me;  3.  I  ex- 
pected or  intended  gradually  to  fall  back  into  Lay  Com- 
munion ;  4.  I  never  contemplated  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; 5.  I  could  not  hold  office  in  its  service,  if  I  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  the  Catholic  sense  of  the  Article ;  6. 1  could 
not  go  to  Rome,  while  she  suffered  honors  to  be  paid  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  which  I  thought  in  my  con- 
science to  be  incompatible  with  the  Supreme,  Incommunicable 
Glory  of  the  One  Infinite  and  Eternal;  7.  I  desired  a  union 
with  Rome  under  conditions,  Church  with  Church ;  8.  I  called 
Littlemore  my  Torres  Vedras,  and  thought  that  some  day  we 
might  advance  again  within  the  Anglican  Church,  as  we  had 
been  forced  to  retire;  9.  I  kept  back  all  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  go  to  Rome  with  all  my  might. 

And  I  kept  them  back  for  three  or  four  reasons ;  1.  because 
what  I  could  not  in  conscience  do  myself,  I  could  not  suffer 
them  to  do;  2.  because  I  thought  that  in  various  cases  they 
were  acting  under  excitement;  3.  because  I  had  duties  to  my 
Bishop  and  to  the  Anglican  Church;  and  4.  in  some  cases, 
because  I  had  received  from  their  Anglican  parents  or  su- 
periors direct  charge  of  them. 

This  was  my  view  of  my  duty  from  the  end  of  1841  to  my 
resignation  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  And  now 
I  shall  relate  my  view,  during  that  time,  of  the  state  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Churches. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  the  hitch  in  the  Anglican  argument,  dur- 
ing my  course  of  reading  in  the  summer  of  1839,  I  began  to 
look  about,  as  I  have  said,  for  some  ground  which  might 
supply  a  controversial  basis  for  my  need.  The  difficulty  in 
question  had  affected  my  view  both  of  Antiquity  and  Catholic- 
ity ;  for,  while  the  history  of  St.  Leo  showed  me  that  the  de- 
liberate and  eventual  consent  of  the  great  body  of  the  Church 
ratified  a  doctrinal  decision  as  a  part  of  revealed  truth,  it 
also  showed  that  the  rule  of  Antiquity  was  not  infringed, 
though  a  doctrine  had  not  been  publicly  recognized  as  so  re- 
vealed, till  centuries  after  the. time  of  the  Apostles.  Thus, 
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whereas  the  Creeds  tell  us  that  the  Church  is  One,  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  I  could  not  prove  that  the  Anglican 
communion  was  an  integral  part  of  the  One  Church,  on  the 
ground  of  its  teaching  being  Apostolic  or  Catholic,  without 
reasoning  in  favor  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  Roman 
corruptions;  and  I  could  not  defend  our  separation  from 
Rome  and  her  faith  without  using  arguments  prejudicial  to 
those  great  doctrines  concerning  our  Lord,  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Via  Media  was  an 
impossible  idea;  it  was  what  I  had  called  "standing  on  one 
leg";  and  it  was  necessary,  if  my  old  issue  of  the  controversy 
was  to  be  retained,  to  go  further  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Accordingly,  I  abandoned  that  old  ground  and  took  an- 
other. I  deliberately  quitted  the  old  Anglican  ground  as 
untenable ;  though  I  did  not  do  so  all  at  once,  but  as  I  became 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  was  the  ultimate  condemnation  of  the 
old  theory  of  the  Via  Media: — if  its  establishment  did  nothing 
else,  at  least  it  demolished  the  sacredness  of  diocesan  rights. 
If  England  could  be  in  Palestine,  Rome  might  be  in  England. 
But  its  bearing  upon  the  controversy,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  was  much  more  serious  than  this  technical 
ground.  From  that  time  the  Anglican  Church  was,  in  my 
mind,  either  not  a  normal  portion  of  that  One  Church  to 
which  the  promises  were  made,  or  at  least  in  an  abnormal 
state;  and  from  that  time  I  said  boldly  (as  I  did  in  my  Pro- 
test, and  as  indeed  I  had  even  intimated  in  my  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford),  that  the  Church  in  which  I  found  myself 
had  no  claim  on  me,  except  on  condition  of  its  being  a  portion 
of  the  One  Catholic  Communion,  and  that  that  condition  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  practical  matter,  and  had  to  be 
distinctly  proved.  All  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  my  saying 
above  that,  at  this  time,  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the 
Church  of  England ;  because  I  felt  some  of  my  old  objections 
against  Rome  as  strongly  as  ever.  I  had  no  right,  I  had  no 
leave,  to  act  against  my  conscience.  That  was  a  higher  rule 
than  any  argument  about  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  turned  for  protection  to  the 
Note  of  Sanctity,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  we  had  at  least 
one  of  the  necessary  Notes,  as  fully  as  the  Church  of  Rome; 
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or,  at  least,  without  entering  into  comparisons,  that  we  had 
it  in  such  a  sufficient  sense  as  to  reconcile  us  to  our  position, 
and  to  supply  full  evidence,  and  a  clear  direction,  on  the  point 
of  practical  duty.  We  had  the  Note  of  Life, — not  any  sort 
of  life,  not  such  only  as  can  come  of  nature,  but  a  super- 
natural Christian  life,  which  could  only  come  directly  from 
above. 

To  bring  out  this  view  was  the  purpose  of  Four  Sermons 
preached  at  St.  Mary's  in  December  of  that  year.  Hitherto 
I  had  not  introduced  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day  into  the 
Pulpit ;  on  this  occasion  I  did.  I  did  so,  for  the  moment  was 
urgent;  there  was  great  unsettlement  of  mind  among  us,  in 
consequence  of  those  same  events  which  had  unsettled  me. 
One  special  anxiety,  very  obvious,  which  was  coming  on  me 
now,  was,  that  what  was  "one  man's  meat  was  another  man's 
poison."  I  had  said  even  of  Tract  90,  "It  was  addressed  to 
one  set  of  persons,  and  has  been  used  and  commented  on  by 
another;"  still  more  was  it  true  now,  that  whatever  I  wrote 
for  the  service  of  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  in  trouble  of  mind, 
would  become  on  the  one  hand  matter  of  suspicion  and  slander 
in  the  mouths  of  my  opponents,  and  of  distress  and  surprise 
to  those  on  the  other  hand  who  had  no  difficulties  of  faith  at 
all.  Accordingly,  when  I  published  these  Four  Sermons  at 
the  end  of  1843,  I  introduced  them  with  a  recommendation 
that  none  should  read  them  who  did  not  need  them.  But  in 
truth  the  virtual  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  after  that  the 
whole  difficulty  seemed  to  have  been  weathered,  was  an  enor- 
mous disappointment  and  trial.  My  protest  also  against  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric  was  an  unavoidable  cause  of  excitement 
in  the  case  of  many;  but  it  calmed  them  too,  for  the  very 
fact  of  a  Protest  was  a  relief  to  their  impatience.  And  so, 
in  like  manner,  as  regards  the  Four  Sermons,  of  which  I 
speak,  though  they  acknowledged  freely  the  great  scandal 
which  was  involved  in  the  recent  episcopal  doings,  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  might  be  said  to  bestow  upon  the  multiplied 
disorders  and  shortcomings  of  the  Anglican  Church  a  sort 
of  place  in  the  Revealed  Dispensation,  and  an  intellectual  posi- 
tion in  the  controversy,  and  the  dignity  of  a  great  principle, 
for  unsettled  minds  to  take  and  use, — a  principle  which 
might  teach  them  to  recognize  their  own  consistency,  and  to 
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be  reconciled  to  themselves,  and  which  might  absorb  and  dry 
up  a  multitude  of  their  grudgings,  discontents,  misgivings, 
and  questionings,  and  lead  the  way  to  humble,  thankful,  and 
tranquil  thoughts; — and  this  was  the  effect  which  certainly 
it  produced  on  myself. 

The  point  of  these  Sermons  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the  rigid 
character  of  the  Jewish  law,  the  formal  and  literal  force  of 
its  precepts,  and  the  manifest  schism,  and  worse  than  schism, 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  yet  in  fact  they  were  still  recognized  as  a 
people  by  the  Divine  Mercy;  that  the  great  prophets  Elias 
and  Eliseus  were  sent  to  them ;  and  not  only  so,  but  were  sent 
to  preach  to  them  and  reclaim  them,  without  any  intimation 
that  they  must  be  reconciled  to  the  line  of  David  and  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  or  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  They 
were  not  in  the  Church,  yet  they  had  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  hope  of  acceptance  with  their  Maker.  The  application  of 
all  this  to  the  Anglican  Church  was  immediate; — whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  man  could  assume  or  exercise 
ministerial  functions,  or  not,  might  not  clearly  appear 
(though  it  must  be  remembered  that  England  had  the  Apos- 
tolic Priesthood,  whereas  Israel  had  no  priesthood  at  all), 
but  so  far  was  clear,  that  there  was  no  call  at  all  for  an  Angli- 
can to  leave  his  Church  for  Rome,  though  he  did  not  believe 
his  own  to  be  part  of  the  One  Church : — and  for  this  reason, 
because  it  was  a  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  cut  off 
from  the  Temple ;  and  yet  its  subjects,  neither  in  a  mass,  nor 
as  individuals,  neither  the  multitudes  on  Mount  Carmel,  nor 
the  Shunammite  and  her  household,  had  any  command  given 
them,  though  miracles  were  displayed  before  them,  to  break 
off  from  their  own  people,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  Judah. 

It  is  plain,  that  a  theory  such  as  this, — whether  the  marks 
of  a  divine  presence  and  life  in  the  Anglican  Church  were 
sufficient  to  prove  that  she  was  actually  within  the  covenant, 
or  only  sufficient  to  prove  that  she  was  at  least  enjoying 
extraordinary  and  uncovenanted  mercies, — not  only  lowered 
her  level  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  weakened  her  con- 
troversial basis.  Its  very  novelty  made  it  suspicious;  and 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  process  of  subsidence  might 
not  continue,  and  that  it  might  not  end  in  a  submersion. 
Indeed,  to  many  minds,  to  say  that  England  was  wrong  was 
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even  to  say  that  Rome  was  right;  and  no  ethical  or  casuistic 
reasoning  whatever  could  overcome  in  their  case  the  argument 
from  prescription  and  authority.  To  this  objection,  as  made 
to  my  new  teaching,  I  could  only  answer  that  I  did  not  make 
my  circumstances.  I  fully  acknowledged  the  force  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  genuine  Anglican  theory,  and  that  it  was 
all  but  proof  against  the  disputants  of  Rome;  but  still  like 
Achilles,  it  had  a  vulnerable  point,  and  that  St.  Leo  had 
found  it  out  for  me,  and  that  I  could  not  help  it; — that, 
were  it  not  for  matter  of  fact,  the  theory  would  be  great 
indeed;  it  would  be  irresistible,  if  it  were  only  true.  When 
I  became  a  Catholic,  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  in  former  days  accused  me,  to  my  indig- 
nation, of  tending  towards  Rome,  wrote  to  me  to  ask,  which  of 
the  two  was  now  right,  he  or  I  ?  I  answered  him  in  a  letter, 
part  of  which  I  here  insert,  as  it  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  leave- 
taking  of  the  great  theory,  which  is  so  specious  to  look  upon, 
so  difficult  to  prove,  and  so  hopeless  to  work. 

"Nov.  8,  1845.  I  do  not  think,  at  all  more  than  I  did  that 
the  Anglican  principles  which  I  advocated  at  the  date  you 
mention,  lead  men  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  I  must  specify 
what  I  mean  by  'Anglican  principles,'  I  should  say,  e.g.  taking 
Antiquity,  not  the  existing  Church,  as  the  oracle  of  truth; 
and  holding  that  the  Apostolical  Succession  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  Sacramental  Grace,  without  union  with  the 
Christian  Church  throughout  the  world.  I  think  these  still 
the  firmest,  strongest  ground  against  Rome — that  is,  if  they 
can  be  held"  [as  truths  or  facts].  "They  have  been  held  by 
many,  and  are  far  more  difficult  to  refute  in  the  Roman  con- 
troversy, than  those  of  any  other  religious  body. 

"For  myself,  I  found  /  could  not  hold  them.  I  left  them. 
From  the  time  I  began  to  suspect  their  unsoundness,  I  ceased 
to  put  them  forward.  When  I  was  fairly  sure  of  their  un- 
soundness, I  gave  up  my  Living.  When  I  was  fully  confident 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  only  true  Church,  I  joined 
her. 

"I  have  felt  all  along  that  Bp.  Bull's  theology  was  the  only 
theology  on  which  the  English  Church  could  stand.  I  have 
felt,  that  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was  part  of  that 
theology;  and  that  he  who  could  not  protest  against  the 
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Church  of  Rome  was  no  true  divine  in  the  English  Church.  I 
have  never  said,  nor  attempted  to  say,  that  any  one  in  office 
in  the  English  Church,  whether  Bishop  or  incumbent,  could 
be  otherwise  than  in  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome/' 

The  Via  Media  then  disappeared  forever,  and  a  Theory, 
made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  took  its  place.  I  was  pleased 
with  my  new  view.  I  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend,  Samuel 
F.  Wood,  Dec.  13,  1841 :  "I  think  you  will  give  me  the  credit, 
Carissime,  of  not  undervaluing  the  strength  of  the  feelings 
which  draw  one  [to  Rome],  and  yet  I  am  (I  trust)  quite  clear 
about  my  duty  to  remain  where  I  am;  indeed,  much  clearer 
than  I  was  some  time  since.  If  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say, 
I  have  ...  a  much  more  definite  view  of  the  promised  in- 
ward Presence  of  Christ  with  us  in  the  Sacraments  now  that 
the  outward  notes  of  it  are  being  removed.  And  I  am  con- 
tent to  be  with  Moses  in  the  desert,  or  with  Elijah  excom- 
municated from  the  Temple.  I  say  this,  putting  things  at  the 
strongest. ' ' 

However,  my  friends  of  the  moderate  Apostolical  party, 
who  were  my  friends  for  the  very  reason  of  my  having  been 
so  moderate  and  Anglican  myself  in  general  tone  in  times 
past,  who  had  stood  up  for  Tract  90  partly  from  faith  in  me, 
and  certainly  from  generous  and  kind  feeling,  and  had 
thereby  shared  an  obloquy  which  was  none  of  theirs,  were  nat- 
urally surprised  and  offended  at  a  line  of  argument,  novel, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  wanton,  which  threw  the  whole 
controversy  into  confusion,  stultified  my  former  principles, 
and  substituted,  as  they  would  consider,  a  sort  of  methodistic 
self-contemplation,  especially  abhorrent  both  to  my  nature 
and  to  my  past  professions,  for  the  plain  and  honest  tokens, 
as  they  were  commonly  received,  of  a  divine  mission  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  They  could  not  tell  whither  I  was  going; 
and  were  still  further  annoyed  when  I  persisted  in  viewing 
the  condemnation  of  Tract  90  by  the  public  and  the  Bishops 
as  so  grave  a  matter,  and  when  I  threw  about  what  they  con- 
sidered mysterious  hints  of  "eventualities,"  and  would  not 
simply  say,  "An  Anglican  I  was  born,  and  an  Anglican  I 
will  die." 

While  my  old  and  true  friends  were  thus  in  trouble  about 
me,  I  suppose  they  felt  not  only  anxiety  but  pain,  to  see  that 
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I  was  gradually  surrendering  myself  to  the  influence  of  others, 
who  had  not  their  own  claims  upon  me,  younger  men,  and  of 
a  cast  of  mind  in  no  small  degree  uncongenial  to  my  own. 
A  new  school  of  thought  was  rising,  as  is  usual  in  doctrinal 
inquiries,  and  was  sweeping  the  original  party  of  the  Move- 
ment aside,  and  was  taking  its  place.  The  most  prominent 
person  in  it,  was  a  man  of  elegant  genius,  of  classical  mind, 
of  rare  talent  in  literary  composition : — Mr.  Oakeley.  He  was 
not  far  from  my  own  age ;  I  had  long  known  him,  though  of 
late  years  he  had  not  been  in  residence  at  Oxford ;  and  quite 
lately,  he  has  been  taking  several  signal  occasions  of  renewing 
that  kindness,  which  he  ever  showed  towards  me  when  we 
were  both  in  the  Anglican  Church.  His  tone  of  mind  was 
not  unlike  that  which  gave  a  character  to  the  early  Move- 
ment; he  was  almost  a  typical  Oxford  man,  and,  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  both  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  views,  would 
have  been  of  one  spirit  with  the  Oriel  party  of  1826-1833. 
But  he  had  entered  late  into  the  Movement ;  he  did  not  know 
its  first  years;  and,  beginning  with  a  new  start,  he  was  nat- 
urally thrown  together  with  that  body  of  eager,  acute,  resolute 
minds  who  had  begun  their  Catholic  life  about  the  same  time 
as  he,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  Via  Media,  but  had  heard 
much  about  Rome.  This  new  party  rapidly  formed  and  in- 
creased, in  and  out  of  Oxford  and,  as  it  so  happened,  con- 
temporaneously with  that  very  summer,  when  I  received  so 
serious  a  blow  to  my  ecclesiastical  views  from  the  study  of 
the  Monophysite  controversy.  These  men  cut  into  the  original 
Movement  at  an  angle,  fell  across  its  line  of  thought,  and 
then  set  about  turning  that  line  in  its  own  direction.  They 
were  most  of  them  keenly  religious  men,  with  a  true  concern 
for  their  souls  as  the  first  matter  of  all,  with  a  great  zeal  for 
me,  but  giving  little  certainty  at  the  time  as  to  which  way 
they  would  ultimately  turn.  Some  in  the  event  have  remained 
firm  to  Anglicanism,  some  have  become  Catholics,  and  some 
have  found  a  refuge  in  Liberalism.  Nothing  was  clearer  con- 
cerning them,  than  that  they  needed  to  be  kept  in  order ;  and 
on  me  who  had  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  them, 
that  duty  was  as  clearly  incumbent;  and  it  is  equally  clear, 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  that  I  was  just  the  person, 
above  all  others,  who  could  not  undertake  it.  There  are  no 
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friends  like  old  friends;  but  of  those  old  friends,  few  could 
help  me,  few  could  understand  me,  many  were  annoyed  with 
me,  some  were  angry,  because  I  was  breaking  up  a  compact 
party,  and  some,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  could  not  listen 
to  me.  When  I  looked  round  for  those  whom  I  might  consult 
in  my  difficulties,  I  found  the  very  hypothesis  of  those  diffi- 
culties acting  as  a  bar  to  their  giving  me  their  advice.  Then 
I  said,  bitterly,  "You  are  throwing  me  on  others,  whether  I 
will  or  no. ' '  Yet  still  I  had  good  and  true  friends  around  me 
of  the  old  sort,  in  and  out  of  Oxford  too,  who  were  a  great 
help  to  me.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  I  neither  was  so 
fond  (with  a  few  exceptions)  of  the  persons,  nor  of  the 
methods  of  thought,  which  belonged  to  this  new  school,  as  of 
the  old  set,  though  I  could  not  trust  in  their  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, for,  like  a  swarm  of  flies,  they  might  come  and  go,  and 
at  length  be  divided  and  dissipated,  yet  I  had  an  intense 
sympathy  in  their  object  and  in  the  direction  in  which  their 
path  lay,  in  spite  of  my  old  friends,  in  spite  of  my  old  life- 
long prejudices.  In  spite  of  my  ingrained  fears  of  Rome,  and 
the  decision  of  my  reason  and  conscience  against  her  usages, 
in  spite  of  my  affection  for  Oxford  and  Oriel,  yet  I  had  a 
secret  longing  love  of  Rome  the  Mother  of  English  Chris- 
tianity, and  I  had  a  true  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
whose  College  I  lived,  whose  Altar  I  served,  and  whose  Im- 
maculate Purity  I  had  in  one  of  my  earliest  printed  Sermons 
made  much  of.  And  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  bias  in 
myself,  if  it  is  so  to  be  called,  which  made  me  preach  so 
earnestly  against  the  danger  of  being  swayed  in  religious 
inquiry  by  our  sympathy  rather  than  by  our  reason.  And 
moreover,  the  members  of  this  new  school  looked  up  to  me, 
as  I  have  said,  and  did  me  true  kindnesses,  and  really  loved 
me,  and  stood  by  me  in  trouble,  when  others  went  away,  and 
for  all  this  I  was  grateful ;  nay,  many  of  them  were  in  trouble 
themselves,  and  in  the  same  boat  with  me,  and  that  was  a 
further  cause  of  sympathy  between  us;  and  hence  it  was, 
when  the  new  school  came  on  in  force,  and  into  collision  with 
the  old,  I  had  not  the  heart,  any  more  than  the  power,  to 
repel  them ;  I  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  hardly  knew  where 
I  stood ;  I  took  their  part ;  and,  when  I  wanted  to  be  in  peace 
and  silence,  I  had  to  speak  out,  and  I  incurred  the  charge  of 
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weakness  from  some  men,  and  of  mysteriousness,  shuffling, 
and  underhand  dealing  from  the  majority. 

Now  I  will  say  here  frankly,  that  this  sort  of  charge  is  a 
matter  which  I  cannot  properly  meet,  because  I  cannot  duly 
realize  it.  I  have  never  had  any  suspicion  of  my  own  hon- 
esty ;  and,  when  men  say  that  I  was  dishonest,  I  cannot  grasp 
the  accusation  as  a  distinct  conception,  such  as  it  is  possible 
to  encounter.  If  a  man  said  to  me,  ' '  On  such  a  day  and  be- 
fore such  persons  you  said  a  thing  was  white,  when  it  was 
black,"  I  understand  what  is  meant  well  enough,  and  I  can 
set  myself  to  prove  an  alibi  or  to  explain  the  mistake ;  or  if  a 
man  said  to  me,  "You  tried  to  gain  me  over  to  your  party, 
intending  to  take  me  with  you  to  Rome,  but  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed," I  can  give  him  the  lie,  and  lay  down  an  assertion  of 
my  own  as  firm  and  as  exact  as  his,  that  not  from  the  time 
that  I  was  first  unsettled,  did  I  ever  attempt  to  gain  any  one 
over  to  myself  or  to  my  Romanizing  opinions,  and  that  it  is 
only  his  own  coxcombical  fancy  which  has  bred  such  a  thought 
in  him:  but  my  imagination  is  at  a  loss  in  presence  of  those 
vague  charges,  which  have  commonly  been  brought  against 
me,  charges,  which  are  made  up  of  impressions,  and  under- 
standings, and  inferences,  and  hearsay,  and  surmises.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  shall  not  make  the  attempt,  for,  in  doing  so,  I 
should  be  dealing  blows  in  the  air ;  what  I  shall  attempt  is  to 
state  what  I  know  of  myself  and  what  I  recollect,  and  leave 
to  others  its  application. 

While  I  had  confidence  in  the  Via  Media,  and  thought  that 
nothing  could  overset  it,  I  did  not  mind  laying  down  large 
principles,  which  I  saw  would  go  further  than  was  commonly 
perceived.  I  considered  that  to  make  the  Via  Media  concrete 
and  substantive,  it  must  be  much  more  than  it  was  in  outline ; 
that  the  Anglican  Church  must  have  a  ceremonial,  a  ritual, 
and  a  fullness  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  which  it  had  not  at 
present,  if  it  were  to  compete  with  the  Roman  Church  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  Such  additions  would  not  remove  it 
from  its  proper  basis,  but  would  merely  strengthen  and 
beautify  it :  such,  for  instance,  would  be  confraternities,  par- 
ticular devotions,  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  beautiful  churches,  munificent  offerings  to  them 
and  in  them,  monastic  houses,  and  many  other  observances 
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and  institutions,  which  I  used  to  say  belonged  to  us  as  much 
as  to  Rome,  though  Rome  had  appropriated  them  and  boasted 
of  them,  by  reason  of  our  having  let  them  slip  from  us.  The 
principle,  on  which  all  this  turned,  is  brought  out  in  one  of 
the  Letters  I  published  on  occasion  of  Tract  90.  ' '  The  age  is 
moving,"  I  said,  "towards  something;  and  most  unhappily 
the  one  religious  communion  among  us,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  practically  in  possession  of  this  something,  is  the 
Church  of  Rome.  She  alone,  amid  all  the  errors  and  evils 
of  her  practical  system,  has  given  free  scope  to  the  feelings 
of  awe,  mystery,  tenderness,  reverence,  devotedness,  and  other 
feelings  which  may  be  especially  called  Catholic.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  shall  give  them  up  to  the  Roman 
Church  or  claim  them  for  ourselves.  .  .  .  But  if  we  do  give 
them  up,  we  must  give  up  the  men  who  cherish  them.  We 
must  consent  either  to  give  up  the  men,  or  to  admit  their 
principles. ' '  With  these  feelings  I  frankly  admit,  that,  while 
I  was  working  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  Anglican  Church,  I 
did  not  at  all  mind,  though  I  found  myself  laying  down  prin- 
ciples in  its  defense,  which  went  beyond  that  particular  kind 
of  defense  which  high-and-dry  men  thought  perfection,  and 
even  though  I  ended  in  framing  a  kind  of  defense,  which 
they  might  call  a  revolution,  while  I  thought  it  a  restoration. 
Thus,  for  illustration,  I  might  discourse  upon  the  "Com- 
munion of  Saints"  in  such  a  manner  (though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect doing  so,)  as  might  lead  the  way  towards  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  on  the  one  hand,  and  towards 
prayers  for  the  dead  on  the  other.  In  a  memorandum  of  the 
year  1844  or  1845,  I  thus  speak  on  this  subject:  "If  the 
Church  be  not  defended  on  establishment  grounds,  it  must 
be  upon  principles,  which  go  far  beyond  their  immediate 
object.  Sometimes  I  saw  these  further  results,  sometimes  not. 
Though  I  saw  them,  I  sometimes  did  not  say  that  I  saw  them : 
— so  long  as  I  thought  they  were  inconsistent,  not  with  our 
Church,  but  only  with  the  existing  opinions,  I  was  not  un- 
willing to  insinuate  truths  into  our  Church,  which  I  thought 
had  a  right  to  be  there." 

To  so  much  I  confess ;  but  I  do  not  confess,  I  simply  deny 
that  I  ever  said  anything  which  secretly  bore  against  the 
Church  of  England,  knowing  it  myself,  in  order  that  others 
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might  unwarily  accept  it.  It  was  indeed  one  of  my  great 
difficulties  and  causes  of  reserve,  as  time  went  on  that  I  at 
length  recognized  in  principles  which  I  had  honestly  preached 
as  if  Anglican,  conclusions  favorable  to  the  cause  of  Rome. 
Of  course  I  did  not  like  to  confess  this;  and,  when  interro- 
gated, was  in  consequence  in  perplexity.  The  prime  instance 
of  this  was  the  appeal  to  Antiquity;  St.  Leo  had  overset,  in 
my  own  judgment,  its  force  as  the  special  argument  for 
Anglicanism ;  yet  I  was  committed  to  Antiquity,  together  with 
the  whole  Anglican  school ;  what  then  was  I  to  say,  when  acute 
minds  urged  this  or  that  application  of  it  against  the  Via 
Media?  it  was  impossible  that,  in  such  circumstances,  any 
answer  could  be  given  which  was  not  unsatisfactory,  or  any 
behavior  adopted  which  was  not  mysterious.  Again,  some- 
times in  what  I  wrote  I  went  just  as  far  as  I  saw,  and  could 
as  little  say  more,  as  I  could  see  what  is  below  the  horizon; 
and  therefore,  when  asked  as  to  the  consequences  of  what  I 
had  said,  I  had  no  answer  to  give.  Again,  sometimes  when 
I  was  asked,  whether  certain  conclusions  did  not  follow  from 
a  certain  principle,  I  might  not  be  able  to  tell  at  the  moment, 
especially  if  the  matter  were  complicated ;  and  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  because  there  is  great  difference  between  a 
conclusion  in  the  abstract  and  a  conclusion  in  the  concrete, 
and  because  a  conclusion  may  be  modified  in  fact  by  a  con- 
clusion from  some  opposite  principle.  Or  it  might  so  happen 
that  my  head  got  simply  confused,  by  the  very  strength  of 
the  logic  which  was  administered  to  me,  and  thus  I  gave  my 
sanction  to  conclusions  which  really  were  not  mine ;  and  when 
the  report  of  those  conclusions  came  round  to  me  through 
others,  I  had  to  unsay  them.  And  then  again,  perhaps  I  did 
not  like  to  see  men  scared  or  scandalized  by  unfeeling  logical 
inferences,  which  would  not  have  troubled  them  to  the  day  of 
their  death,  had  they  not  been  forced  to  recognize  them. 
And  then  I  felt  altogether  the  force  of  the  maxim  of  St.  Am- 
brose, "Non  in  dialectica  complacuit  Deo  salvum  facere 
populum  suum ; ' ' — I  had  a  great  dislike  of  paper  logic.  For 
myself,  it  was  not  logic  that  carried  me  on ;  as  well  might  one 
say  that  the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  changes  the  weather. 
It  is  the  concrete  being  that  reasons ;  pass  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  find  my  mind  in  a  new  place;  how?  the  whole  man 
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moves;  paper  logic  is  but  the  record  of  it.  All  the  logic  in 
the  world  would  not  have  made  me  move  faster  towards  Rome 
than  I  did ;  as  well  might  you  say  that  I  have  arrived  at  the 
end  of  my  journey,  because  I  see  the  village  church  before 
me,  as  venture  to  assert  that  the  miles,  over  which  my  soul 
had  to  pass  before  it  got  to  Rome,  could  be  annihilated,  even 
though  I  had  been  in  possession  of  some  far  clearer  view  than 
I  then  had,  that  Rome  was  my  ultimate  destination.  Great 
acts  take  time.  At  least  this  is  what  I  felt  in  my  own  case ; 
and  therefore  to  come  to  me  with  methods  of  logic  had  in  it 
the  nature  of  a  provocation,  and,  though  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  showed  it,  made  me  somewhat  indifferent  how  I  met 
them,  and  perhaps  led  me,  as  a  means  of  relieving  my  im- 
patience, to  be  mysterious  or  irrelevant,  or  to  give  in  because 
I  could  not  meet  them  to  my  satisfaction.  And  a  greater 
trouble  still  than  these  logical  mazes,  was  the  introduction  of 
logic  into  every  subject  whatever,  so  far,  that  is,  as  this  was 
done.  Before  I  was  at  Oriel,  I  recollect  an  acquaintance  say- 
ing to  me  that  "the  Oriel  Common  Room  stank  of  Logic." 
One  is  not  at  all  pleased  when  poetry,  or  eloquence,  or  devotion, 
is  considered  as  if  chiefly  intended  to  feed  syllogisms.  Now, 
in  saying  all  this,  I  am  saying  nothing  against  the  deep  piety 
and  earnestness  which  were  characteristics  of  this  second 
phase  of  the  Movement,  in  which  I  had  taken  so  prominent  a 
part.  "What  I  have  been  observing  is,  that  this  phase  had  a 
tendency  to  bewilder  and  to  upset  me ;  and,  that,  instead  of 
saying  so,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  perhaps  from  a  sort  of 
laziness  I  gave  answers  at  random,  which  have  led  to  my 
appearing  close  or  inconsistent. 

There  was  another  source  of  the  perplexity  with  which  at 
this  time  I  was  encompassed,  and  of  the  reserve  and  myster- 
iousness,  of  which  that  perplexity  gained  for  me  the  credit. 
After  Tract  90  the  Protestant  world  would  not  let  me  alone ; 
they  pursued  me  in  the  public  journals  to  Littlemore.  Re- 
ports of  all  kinds  were  circulated  about  me.  ' '  Imprimis,  why 
did  I  go  up  to  Littlemore  at  all  ?  For  no  good  purpose  cer- 
tainly ;  I  dared  not  tell  why. ' '  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  was  hard 
that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  the  Editors  of  newspapers 
that  I  went  up  there  to  say  my  prayers ;  it  was  hard  to  have 
to  tell  the  world  in  confidence,  that  I  had  a  certain  doubt 
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about  the  Anglican  system,  and  could  not  at  that  moment 
resolve  it,  or  say  what  would  come  of  it ;  it  was  hard  to  have 
to  confess  that  I  had  thought  of  giving  up  my  Living  a  year 
or  two  before,  and  that  this  was  a  first  step  to  it.  It  was  hard 
to  have  to  plead,  that,  for  what  I  knew,  my  doubts  would 
vanish,  if  the  newspapers  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  time 
and  let  me  alone.  Who  would  ever  dream  of  making  the 
world  his  confidant?  yet  I  was  considered  insidious,  sly,  dis- 
honest, if  I  would  not  open  my  heart  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world.  But  they  persisted:  "What  was  I  doing  at 
Littlemore?"  Doing  there!  have  I  not  retreated  from  you? 
have  I  not  given  up  my  position  and  my  place?  am  I  alone, 
of  Englishmen,  not  to  have  the  privilege  to  go  where  I  will, 
no  questions  asked?  am  I  alone  to  be  followed  about  by 
jealous  prying  eyes,  which  take  note  whether  I  go  in  at  a 
back  door  or  at  the  front,  and  who  the  men  are  who  happen 
to  call  on  me  in  the  afternoon  ?  Cowards !  if  I  advanced  one 
step,  you  would  run  away ;  it  is  not  you  that  I  fear :  ' '  Di  me 
terrent,  et  Jupiter  hostis."  It  is  because  the  Bishops  still  go 
on  charging  against  me,  though  I  have  quite  given  up :  it  is 
that  secret  misgiving  of  heart  which  tells  me  that  they  do  well, 
for  I  have  neither  lot  nor  part  with  them:  this  it  is  which 
weighs  me  down.  I  cannot  walk  into  or  out  of  my  house, 
but  curious  eyes  are  upon  me.  Why  will  you  not  let  me  die 
in  peace?  Wounded  brutes  creep  into  some  hole  to  die  in, 
and  no  one  grudges  it  them.  Let  me  alone,  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long.  This  was  the  keen  feeling  which  pierced  me,  and, 
I  think,  these  are  the  very  words  in  which  I  expressed  it  to 
myself.  I  asked,  in  the  words  of  a  great  motto,  ' '  Ubi  lapsus  ? 
quid  feci?"  One  day  when  I  entered  my  house,  I  found  a 
flight  of  Under-graduates  inside.  Heads  of  Houses,  as 
mounted  patrols,  walked  their  horses  round  those  poor  cot- 
tages. Doctors  of  Divinity  dived  into  the  hidden  recesses  of 
that  private  tenement  uninvited,  and  drew  domestic  con- 
clusions from  what  they  saw  there.  I  had  thought  that  an 
Englishman's  house  was  his  castle;  but  the  newspapers 
thought  otherwise,  and  at  last  the  matter  came  before  my 
good  Bishop.  I  insert  his  letter,  and  a  portion  of  my  reply 
to  him: — 
"April  12,  1842.  So  many  of  the  charges  against  yourself 
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and  your  friends  which  I  have  seen  in  the  public  journals  have 
been,  within  my  own  knowledge,  false  and  calumnious,  that  I 
am  not  apt  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  asserted  with 
respect  to  you  in  the  newspapers. 

"In"  [a  newspaper]  "however,  of  April  9,  there  appears 
a  paragraph  in  which  it  is  asserted,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  a  'so-called  Anglo-Catholic  Monastery  is  in  process  of 
erection  at  Littlemore,  and  that  the  cells  of  dormitories,  the 
chapel,  the  refectory,  the  cloisters  all  may  be  seen  advancing 
to  perfection,  under  the  eye  of  a  Parish  Priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Oxford.' 

"Now,  as  I  have  understood  that  you  really  are  possessed 
of  some  tenements  at  Littlemore, — as  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  are  destined  for  the  purposes  of  study  and 
devotion, — and  as  much  suspicion  and  jealousy  are  felt  about 
the  matter,  I  am  anxious  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
making  me  an  explanation  on  the  subject. 

"I  know  you  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  you  are  the 
last  man  living  to  attempt  in  my  Diocese  a  revival  of  the 
Monastic  orders  (in  anything  approaching  to  the  Romanist 
sense  of  the  term)  without  previous  communication  with  me, 
— or  indeed  that  you  should  take  upon  yourself  to  originate 
any  measure  of  importance  without  authority  from  the  heads 
of  the  Church, — and  therefore  I  at  once  exonerate  you  from 
the  accusation  brought  against  you  by  the  newspaper  I  have 
quoted,  but  I  feel  it  nevertheless  a  duty  to  my  Diocese  and 
myself,  as  well  as  to  you,  to  ask  you  to  put  it  in  my  power 
to  contradict  what,  if  uncontradicted,  would  appear  to  imply 
a  glaring  invasion  of  all  ecclesiastical  discipline  on  your 
part,  or  of  inexcusable  neglect  and  indifference  to  my  duties 
on  mine." 

I  wrote  in  answer  as  follows: — 

"April  14,  1842.  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  Lord- 
ship 's  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  my  house  at  Littlemore;  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  hard 
both  on  your  Lordship  and  myself  that  the  restlessness  of 
the  public  mind  should  oblige  you  to  require  an  explanation 
of  me. 

"It  is  now  a  whole  year  that  I  have  been  the  subject  of 
incessant  misrepresentation.  A  year  since  I  submitted  en- 
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tirely  to  your  Lordship's  authority;  and,  with  the  intention 
of  following  out  the  particular  act  enjoined  upon  me,  I  not 
only  stopped  the  series  of  Tracts,  on  which  I  was  engaged, 
but  withdrew  from  all  public  discussion  of  Church  matters 
of  the  day,  or  what  may  be  called  ecclesiastical  politics. 
I  turned  myself  at  once  to  the  preparation  for  the  Press  of 
the  translations  of  St.  Athanasius  to  which  I  had  long  wished 
to  devote  myself,  and  I  intended  and  intend  to  employ  my- 
self in  the  like  theological  studies,  and  in  the  concerns  of 
my  own  parish  and  in  practical  works. 

"With  the  same  view  of  personal  improvement  I  was  led 
more  seriously  to  a  design  which  had  been  long  on  my  mind. 
For  many  years,  at  least  thirteen,  I  have  wished  to  give  my- 
self to  a  life  of  greater  religious  regularity  than  I  have 
hitherto  led ;  but  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  confess  such  a  wish 
even  to  my  Bishop,  because  it  seems  arrogant,  and  because  it- 
is  committing  me  to  a  profession  which  may  come  to  nothing. 
For  what  have  I  done  that  I  am  to  be  called  to  account  by 
the  world  for  my  private  actions,  in  a  way  in  which  no  one 
else  is  called?  "Why  may  I  not  have  that  liberty  which  all 
others  are  allowed  ?  I  am  often  accused  of  being  underhand 
and  uncandid  in  respect  to  the  intentions  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding:  but  no  one  likes  his  own  good  resolutions 
noised  about,  both  from  mere  common  delicacy  and  from  fear 
lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  fulfill  them.  I  feel  it  very  cruel, 
though  the  parties  in  fault  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing, 
that  very  sacred  matters  between  me  and  my  conscience  are 
made  a  matter  of  public  talk.  May  I  take  a  case  parallel 
though  different  ?  suppose  a  person  in  prospect  of  marriage ; 
would  he  like  the  subject  discussed  in  newspapers,  and 
parties,  circumstances,  &c.,  &c.,  publicly  demanded  of  him, 
at  the  penalty  of  being  accused  of  craft  and  duplicity  ? 

"The  resolution  I  speak  of  has  been  taken  with  reference 
to  myself  alone,  and  has  been  contemplated  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  cooperation  of  any  other  human  being,  and 
without  reference  to  success  or  failure  other  than  personal, 
and  without  regard  to  the  blame  or  approbation  of  man.  And 
being  a  resolution  of  years,  and  one  to  which  I  feel  God  has 
called  me,  and  in  which  I  am  violating  no  rule  of  the 
Church  any  more  than  if  I  married,  I  should  have  to  answer 
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for  it,  if  I  did  not  pursue  it,  as  a  good  Providence  made 
openings  for  it.  In  pursuing  it  then  I  am  thinking  of  my- 
self alone,  not  aiming  at  any  ecclesiastical  or  external  ef- 
fects. At  the  same  time  of  course  it  would  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  me  to  know  that  God  had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
others  to  pursue  their  personal  edification  in  the  same  way, 
and  unnatural  not  to  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
presence  and  encouragement,  or  not  to  think  it  a  great  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  conscience  if  such  personal  and 
private  resolutions  were  interfered  with.  Your  Lordship 
will  allow  me  to  add  my  firm  conviction  that  such  religious 
resolutions  are  most  necessary  for  keeping  a  certain  class  of 
minds  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  our  Church ;  but  still  I  can 
as  truly  say  that  my  own  reason  for  anything  I  have  done 
has  been  a  personal  one,  without  which  I  should  not  have 
entered  upon  it,  and  which  I  hope  to  pursue  whether  with 
or  without  the  sympathies  of  others  pursuing  a  similar 
course.  .  .  . 

"As  to  my  intentions,  I  purpose  to  live  there  myself  a 
good  deal,  as  I  have  a  resident  curate  in  Oxford.  In  doing 
this,  I  believe  I  am  consulting  for  the  good  of  my  parish, 
as  my  population  at  Littlemore  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
St.  Mary's  in  Oxford,  and  the  whole  of  Littlemore  is  double 
of  it.  It  has  been  very  much  neglected;  and  in  providing 
a  parsonage-house  at  Littlemore,  as  this  will  be,  and  will  be 
called,  I  conceive  I  am  doing  a  very  great  benefit  to  my 
people.  At  the  same  time  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  a 
partial  or  temporary  retirement  from  St.  Mary's  Church 
might  be  expedient  under  the  prevailing  excitement. 

"As  to  the  quotation  from  the  [newspaper] ,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  your  Lordship  will  perceive  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  no  'monastery  is  in  process  of  erection';  there  is  no 
'  chapel ' ;  no  '  refectory, '  hardly  a  dining-room  or  parlor.  The 
'cloisters'  are  my  shed  connecting  the  cottages.  I  do  not 
understand  what  'cells  of  dormitories'  means.  Of  course  I 
can  repeat  your  Lordship's  words  that  'I  am  not  attempt- 
ing a  revival  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  in  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  Romanist  sense  of  the  term,'  or  'taking  on  myself 
to  originate  any  measure  of  importance  without  authority 
from  the  Heads  of  the  Church.'  I  am  attempting  nothing 
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ecclesiastical,  but  something  personal  and  private,  and  which 
can  only  be  made  public,  not  private,  by  newspapers  and 
letter-writers,  in  which  sense  the  most  sacred  and  con- 
scientious resolves  and  acts  may  certainly  be  made  the  objects 
of  an  unmannerly  and  unfeeling  curiosity." 

One  calumny  there  was  which  the  Bishop  did  not  believe, 
and  of  which  of  course  he  had  no  idea  of  speaking.  It  was 
that  I  was  actually  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.  I  had 
forsooth  been  already  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  rearing  at  Littlemore  a  nest  of  Papists,  who,  like  me, 
were  to  take  the  Anglican  oaths  which  they  disbelieved,  by 
virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  Rome,  and  thus  in  due  time 
were  to  bring  over  to  that  unprincipled  Church  great  num- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Clergy  and  Laity.  Bishops  gave  their 
countenance  to  this  imputation  against  me.  The  case  was 
simply  this: — as  I  made  Littlemore  a  place  of  retirement 
for  myself,  so  did  I  offer  it  to  others.  There  were  young 
men  in  Oxford,  whose  testimonials  for  Orders  had  been  re- 
fused by  their  Colleges;  there  were  young  clergymen,  who 
had  found  themselves  unable  from  conscience  to  go  on  with 
their  duties,  and  had  thrown  up  their  parochial  engagements. 
Such  men  were  already  going  straight  to  Rome,  and  I  inter- 
posed; I  interposed  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  portion  of  my  narrative.  I  interposed  from 
fidelity  to  my  clerical  engagements,  and  from  duty  to  my 
Bishop ;  and  from  the  interests  which  I  was  bound  to  take  in 
them,  and  from  belief  that  they  were  premature  or  excited. 
Their  friends  besought  me  to  quiet  them,  if  I  could.  Some 
of  them  came  to  live  with  me  at  Littlemore.  They  were  lay- 
men, or  in  the  place  of  laymen.  I  kept  some  of  them  back 
for  several  years  from  being  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  Even  when  I  had  given  up  my  living,  I  was  still 
bound  by  my  duty  to  their  parents  or  friends,  and  I  did 
not  forget  still  to  do  what  I  could  for  them.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  my  resigning  St.  Mary's,  was  the  unexpected  con- 
version of  one  of  them.  After  that,  I  felt  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  my  post  there,  for  I  had  been  unable  to  keep  my  word 
with  my  Bishop. 

Such  fidelity,  however,  was  taken  in  malam  partem  by  the 
high  Anglican  authorities;  they  thought  it  insidious.  I  hap- 
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pen  still  to  have  a  correspondence  which  took  place  in  1843, 
in  which  the  chief  place  is  filled  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Bishops  of  the  day,  a  theologian  and  reader  of  the  Fathers, 
a  moderate  man,  who  at  one  time  was  talked  of  as  likely  on 
a  vacancy  to  succeed  to  the  Primacy.  A  young  clergyman 
in  his  diocese  became  a  Catholic ;  the  papers  at  once  reported 
on  authority  from  "a  very  high  quarter,"  that,  after  his 
reception,  "the  Oxford  men  had  been  recommending  him  to 
retain  his  living."  I  had  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
allusion  was  made  to  me,  and  I  authorized  the  Editor  of  a 
Paper,  who  had  inquired  of  me  on  the  point,  to  "give  it, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  an  unqualified  contradiction"; — 
when  from  a  motive  of  delicacy  he  hesitated,  I  added  "my 
direct  and  indignant  contradiction. "  ' '  Whoever  is  the  author 
of  it,"  I  continued  to  the  Editor,  "no  correspondence  or  in- 
tercourse of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect,  has  passed  between 
Mr.  S.  and  myself,  since  his  conforming  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  except  my  formally  and  merely  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letter,  in  which  he  informed  me  of  the  fact,  with- 
out, as  far  as  I  recollect,  my  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
it.  You  may  state  this  as  broadly  as  I  have  set  it  down." 
My  denial  was  told  to  the  Bishop ;  what  took  place  upon  it  is 
given  in  a  letter  from  which  I  copy.  "My  father  showed  the 
letter  to  the  Bishop,  who,  as  he  laid  it  down,  said,  'Ah,  those 
Oxford  men  are  not  ingenuous. '  '  How  do  you  mean  ? '  asked 
my  father.  'Why,'  said  the  Bishop,  'they  advised  Mr.  B. 
S.  to  retain  his  living  after  he  turned  Catholic.  I  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  because  A.  B.  told  me  so.'  '  "The  Bishop," 
continues  the  letter,  "who  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  man 
on  the  bench,  believes  it  to  be  the  truth." 

Upon  this  Dr.  Pusey  wrote  the  Bishop  in  my  behalf;  and 
the  Bishop  instantly  beat  a  retreat.  "I  have  the  honor,"  he 
says  in  the  autograph  which  I  transcribe,  "to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  note,  and  to  say  in  reply  that  it  has  not 
been  stated  by  me,  (though  such  a  statement  has,  I  believe, 
appeared  in  some  of  the  Public  Prints),  that  Mr.  Newman 
had  advised  Mr.  B.  S.  to  retain  his  living,  after  he  had  for- 
saken our  Church.  But  it  has  been  stated  to  me,  that  Mr. 
Newman  was  in  close  correspondence  with  Mr.  B.  S.,  and,  be- 
ing fully  aware  of  his  state  of  opinions  and  feelings,  yet  ad- 
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vised  him  to  continue  in  our  communion.  Allow  me  to  add, ' ' 
he  says  to  Dr.  Pusey,  "that  neither  your  name,  nor  that  of 
Mr.  Keble,  was  mentioned  to  me  in  connection  with  that  of 
Mr.  B.  S." 

I  was  not  going  to  let  the  Bishop  off  on  this  evasion,  so 
I  wrote  to  him  myself.  After  quoting  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey, 
I  continued,  "I  beg  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  my  own 
account  of  the  two  allegations"  [close  correspondence  and 
fully  aware,  &c.]  "which  are  contained  in  your  statement, 
and  which  have  led  to  your  speaking  of  me  in  terms  which 
I  hope  never  to  deserve.  1.  Since  Mr.  B.  S.  has  been  in 
your  Lordship 's  diocese,  I  have,  seen  him  in  Common  rooms 
or  private  parties  in  Oxford  two  or  three  times,  when  I 
never  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect)  had  any  conversation  with 
him.  During  the  same  time  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  memory, 
written  to  him  three  letters.  One  was  lately,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  informing  me  of  his  change  of  religion.  Another 
was  last  summer,  when  I  asked  him  (to  no  purpose)  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  in  this  place.  The  earliest  of  the  three 
letters  was  written  just  a  year  since,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  and 
it  certainly  was  on  the  subject  of  his  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  wrote  this  letter  at  the  earnest  wish  of  a  friend 
of  his.  I  cannot  be  sure  that,  on  his  replying,  I  did  not  send 
him  a  brief  note  in  explanation  of  points  in  my  letter  which 
he  had  misapprehended.  I  cannot  recollect  any  other  corre- 
spondence between  us. 

"2.  As  to  my  knowledge  of  his  opinions  and  feelings,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  the  only  point  of  perplexity  which  I  knew, 
the  only  point  which  to  this  hour  I  know,  as  pressing  upon 
him,  was  that  of  the  Pope's  supremacy.  He  professed  to  be 
searching  Antiquity  whether  the  See  of  Rome  had  formerly 
that  relation  to  the  whole  Church  which  Roman  Catholics 
now  assign  to  it.  My  letter  was  directed  to  the  point,  that  it 
was  his  duty  not  to  perplex  himself  with  arguments  on  [such] 
a  question,  .  .  .  and  to  put  it  altogether  aside.  ...  It  is 
hard  that  I  am  put  upon  my  memory,  without  knowing  the 
details  of  the  statement  made  against  me,  considering  the 
various  correspondence  in  which  I  am  from  time  to  time  un- 
avoidably engaged.  ...  Be  assured,  my  Lord,  that  there  are 
very  definite  limits,  beyond  which  persons  like  me  would 
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never  urge  another  to  retain  preferment  in  the  English 
Church,  nor  would  retain  it  themselves ;  and  that  the  censure 
which  has  been  directed  against  them  by  so  many  of  its 
Rulers  has  a  very  grave  bearing  upon  those  limits."  The 
Bishop  replied  in  a  civil  letter,  and  sent  my  own  letter  to  his 
original  informant,  who  wrote  to  me  the  letter  of  a  gentleman. 
It  seems  that  an  anxious  lady  had  said  something  or  other 
which  had  been  misinterpreted,  against  her  real  meaning,  into 
the  calumny  which  was  circulated,  and  so  the  report  vanished 
into  thin  air.  I  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  following 
Letter  to  the  Bishop : — 

"I  hope  your  Lordship  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
statements  about  me,  equally  incorrect  with  that  which  has 
come  to  your  Lordship 's  ears,  are  from  time  to  time  reported 
to  me  as  credited  and  repeated  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
our  Church,  though  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  denying  them.  I  am  obliged  by  your  Lordship's 
letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  as  giving  me  such  an  opportunity. ' '  Then 
I  added,  with  a  purpose,  "Your  Lordship  will  observe  that 
in  my  Letter  I  had  no  occasion  to  proceed  to  the  question, 
whether  a  person  holding  Roman  Catholic  opinions  can  in 
honesty  remain  in  our  Church.  Lest  then  any  misconception 
should  arise  from  my  silence,  I  here  take  the  liberty  of  add- 
ing, that  I  see  nothing  wrong  in  such  a  person's  continuing 
in  communion  with  us,  provided  he  holds  no  preferment  or 
office,  abstains  from  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  is  bound  by  no  subscription  or  oath  to  our  doctrines." 

This  was  written  on  March  8,  1843,  and  was  in  anticipation 
of  my  own  retirement  into  lay  communion.  This  again  leads 
me  to  a  remark : — for  two  years  I  was  in  lay  communion,  not 
indeed  being  a  Catholic  in  my  convictions,  but  in  a  state  of 
serious  doubt,  and  with  the  probable  prospect  of  becoming 
some  day,  what  as  yet  I  was  not.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  give  up  duty  and 
to  throw  myself  into  lay  communion,  remaining  an  Anglican. 
I  could  not  go  to  Rome,  while  I  thought  what  I  did  of  the 
devotions  she  sanctioned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints. 
I  did  not  give  up  my  fellowship,  for  I  could  not  be  sure  that 
my  doubts  would  not  be  reduced  or  overcome,  however  un- 
likely I  might  consider  such  an  event.  But  I  gave  up  my 
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living;  and,  for  two  years  before  my  conversion,  I  took  no 
clerical  duty.  My  last  Sermon  was  in  September  1843 ;  then 
I  remained  at  Littlemore  in  quiet  for  two  years.  But  it  was 
made  a  subject  of  reproach  to  me  at  the  time,  and  is  at  this 
day,  that  I  did  not  leave  the  Anglican  Church  sooner.  To 
me  this  seems  a  wonderful  charge ;  why,  even  had  I  been  quite 
sure  that  Rome  was  the  true  Church,  the  Anglican  Bishops 
would  have  had  no  just  subject  of  complaint  against  me, 
provided  I  took  no  Anglican  oath,  no  clerical  duty,  no  ec- 
clesiastical administration.  Do  they  force  all  men  who  go 
to  their  Churches  to  believe  in  the  39  Articles,  or  to  join  in 
the  Athanasian  Creed?  However,  I  was  to  have  other  meas- 
ure dealt  to  me;  great  authorities  ruled  it  so;  and  a  great 
controversialist,  Mr.  Stanley  Faber,  thought  it  a  shame  that 
I  did  not  leave  the  Church  of  England  as  much  as  ten  years 
sooner  than  I  did.  He  said  this  in  print  between  the  years 
1847  and  1849.  His  nephew,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  kindly 
wished  to  undeceive  him  on  this  point.  So,  in  the  latter  year, 
after  some  correspondence,  I  wrote  the  following  letter,  which 
will  be  of  service  to  this  narrative,  from  its  chronological 
notes : — 

"Dec.  6,  1849.  Your  uncle  says,  'If  he  (Mr.  N.)  will  de- 
clare, sans  phrase,  as  the  French  say,  that  I  have  labored 
under  an  entire  mistake,  and  that  he  was  not  a  concealed 
Romanist  during  the  ten  years  in  question/  (I  suppose,  the 
last  ten  years  of  my  membership  with  the  Anglican  Church,) 
'or  during  any  part  of  the  time,  my  controversial  antipathy 
will  be  at  an  end,  and  I  will  readily  express  to  him  that  I  am 
truly  sorry  that  I  have  made  such  a  mistake. ' 

' '  So  candid  an  avowal  is  what  I  should  have  expected  from 
a  mind  like  your  uncle 's.  I  am  extremely  glad  he  has  brought 
it  to  this  issue. 

"By  a  'concealed  Romanist'  I  understand  him  to  mean  one, 
who,  professing  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  his 
heart  and  will  intends  to  benefit  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  cannot  mean  by  the 
expression  merely  a  person  who  in  fact  is  benefiting  the  Church 
of  Rome,  while  he  is  intending  to  benefit  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, for  that  is  no  discredit  to  him  morally,  and  he  (your 
uncle)  evidently  means  to  impute  blame. 
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"In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  the  words,  I  can 
simply  and  honestly  say  that  I  was  not  a  concealed  Romanist 
during  the  whole,  or  any  part  of,  the  years  in  question. 

"For  the  first  four  years  of  the  ten,  (up  to  Michaelmas, 
1839,)  I  honestly  wished  to  benefit  the  Church  of  England, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 

' '  For  the  second  four  years  I  wished  to  benefit  the  Church 
of  England  without  prejudice  to  the  Church  of  Rome : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  (Michaelmas,  1843) 
I  began  to  despair  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  gave  up  all 
clerical  duty ;  and  then,  what  I  wrote  and  did  was  influenced 
by  a  mere  wish  not  to  injure  it,  and  not  by  the  wish  to 
benefit  it : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  I  distinctly  contem- 
plated leaving  it,  but  I  also  distinctly  told  my  friends  that  it 
was  in  my  contemplation. 

"Lastly,  during  the  last  half  of  that  tenth  year  I  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  book  (Essay  on  Development)  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  indirectly  against  the  English; 
but  even  then,  till  it  was  finished,  I  had  not  absolutely  in- 
tended to  publish  it,  wishing  to  reserve  to  myself  the  chance 
of  changing  my  mind  when  the  argumentative  views  which 
were  actuating  me  had  been  distinctly  brought  out  before  me 
in  writing. 

"I  wish  this  statement,  which  I  make  from  memory,  and 
without  consulting  any  document,  severely  tested  by  my  writ- 
ings and  doings,  as  I  am  confident  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
borne  out,  whatever  real  or  apparent  exceptions  (I  suspect 
none)  have  to  be  allowed  by  me  in  detail. 

"Your  uncle  is  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  he  pleases  of 
this  explanation." 

I  have  now  reached  an  important  date  in  my  narrative, 
the  year  1843. 

In  1843,  I  took  two  very  significant  steps : — 1.  In  February, 
I  made  a  formal  Retractation  of  all  the  hard  things  which  I 
had  said  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  2.  In  September,  I 
resigned  the  Living  of  St.  Mary's,  Littlemore  included: — I 
will  speak  of  these  two  acts  separately. 

1.  The  words,  in  which  I  made  my  Retractation,  have  given 
rise  to  much  criticism,  After  quoting  a  number  of  passages 
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from  my  writings  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  I  with- 
drew, I  ended  thus: — "If  you  ask  me  how  an  individual 
could  venture,  not  simply  to  hold,  but  to  publish  such  views 
of  a  communion  so  ancient,  so  wide-spreading,  so  fruitful  in 
Saints,  I  answer  that  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  am  not  speaking  my 
own  words,  I  am  but  following  almost  a  consensus  of  the  di- 
vines of  my  own  Church.  They  have  ever  used  the  strongest 
language  against  Rome,  even  the  most  able  and  learned  of 
them.  I  wish  to  throw  myself  into  their  system.  "While  I 
say  what  they  say,  I  am  safe.  '  Such  views,  too,  are  necessary 
for  our  position.'  Yet  I  have  reason  to  fear  still,  that  such 
language  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  an  impetu- 
ous temper,  a  hope  of  approving  myself  to  persons  I  respect, 
and  a  wish  to  repel  the  charge  of  Romanism. ' ' 

These  words  have  been,  and  are,  again  and  again  cited 
against  me,  as  if  a  confession  that,  when  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  I  said  things  against  Rome  which  I  did  not  really 
believe. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  understand  how  any  impartial  man 
can  so  take  them ;  and  I  have  explained  them  in  print  several 
times.  I  trust  that  by  this  time  their  plain  meaning  has  been 
satisfactorily  brought  out  by  what  I  have  said  in  former 
portions  of  this  Narrative;  still  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
in  addition  to  my  former  remarks  upon  them. 

In  the  passage  in  question  I  apologize  for  saying  out  in 
controversy  charges  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  withal 
I  affirm  that  I  fully  believed  at  the  time  when  I  made  them. 
What  is  wonderful  in  such  an  apology?  There  are  surely 
many  things  a  man  may  hold,  which  at  the  same  time  he  may 
feel  that  he  has  no  right  to  say  publicly,  and  which  it  may 
annoy  him  that  he  has  said  publicly.  The  law  recognizes 
this  principle.  In  our  own  time,  men  have  been  imprisoned 
and  fined  for  saying  true  things  of  a  bad  king.  The  maxim 
has  been  held,  that,  ' '  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  is  the 
libel. ' '  And  so  as  to  the  judgment  of  society,  a  just  indigna- 
tion would  be  felt  against  a  writer  who  brought  forward 
wantonly  the  weaknesses  of  a  great  man,  though  the  whole 
world  knew  that  they  existed.  No  one  is  at  liberty  to  speak 
ill  of  another  without  a  justifiable  reason,  even  though  he 
knows  he  is  speaking  truth,  and  the  public  knows  it  too. 
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Therefore,  though  I  believed  what  I  said  against  the  Roman 
Church,  nevertheless  I  could  not  religiously  speak  it  out,  un- 
less I  was  really  justified,  not  only  in  believing  ill,  but  in 
speaking  ill.  I  did  believe  what  I  said  on  what  I  thought  to 
be  good  reasons;  but  had  I  also  a  just  cause  for  saying  out 
what  I  believed?  I  thought  I  had,  and  it  was  this,  viz.  that 
to  say  out  what  I  believed  was  simply  necessary  in  the  con- 
troversy for  self-defense.  It  was  impossible  to  let  it  alone: 
the  Anglican  position  could  not  be  satisfactorily  maintained, 
without  assailing  the  Roman.  In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of 
conflict,  one  party  was  right  or  the  other,  not  both ;  and  the 
best  defense  was  to  attack.  Is  not  this  almost  a  truism  in  the 
Roman  controversy?  Is  it  not  what  every  one  says,  who 
speaks  on  the  subject  at  all?  does  any  serious  man  abuse  the 
Church  of  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  abusing  her,  or  because  that 
abuse  justifies  his  own  religious  position  ?  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  very  word  ' '  Protestantism, ' '  but  that  there  is  a  call 
to  speak  out?  This  then  is  what  I  said;  "I  know  I  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  it  was  no  mere 
abuse,  for  I  had  a  serious  reason  for  doing  so. '  ' 

But,  not  only  did  I  think  such  language  necessary  for  my 
Church 's  religious  position,  but  I  recollected  that  all  the  great 
Anglican  divines  had  thought  so  before  me.  They  had  thought 
so,  and  they  had  acted  accordingly.  And  therefore  I  observe 
in  the  passage  in  question,  with  much  propriety,  that  I  had 
not  used  strong  language  simply  out  of  my  own  head,  but 
that  in  doing  so  I  was  following  the  track,  or  rather  repro- 
ducing the  teaching,  of  those  who  had  preceded  me. 

I  was  pleading  guilty  to  using  violent  language,  but  I  was 
pleading  also  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in 
the  case.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the  convict,  who  on  the 
scaffold  bit  off  his  mother's  ear.  By  doing  so  he  did  not  deny 
the  fact  of  his  own  crime,  for  which  he  was  to  hang;  but  he 
said  that  his  mother's  indulgence  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  like  manner  I  had  made  a  charge, 
and  I  had  made  it  ex  ammo;  but  I  accused  others  of  having, 
by  their  own  example,  led  me  into  believing  it  and  publish- 
ing it. 

I  was  in  a  humor,  certainly,  to  bite  off  their  ears.  I  will 
freely  confess,  indeed  I  said  it  some  pages  back,  that  I  was 
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angry  with  the  Anglican  divines.  I  thought  they  had  taken 
me  in;  I  had  read  the  Fathers  with  their  eyes;  I  had  some- 
times trusted  their  quotations  or  their  reasonings;  and  from 
reliance  on  them,  I  had  used  words  or  made  statements,  which 
by  right  I  ought  rigidly  to  have  examined  myself.  I  had 
thought  myself  safe,  while  I  had  their  warrant  for  what  I 
said.  I  had  exercised  more  faith  than  criticism  in  the  matter. 
This  did  not  imply  any  broad  misstatements  on  my  part,  aris- 
ing from  reliance  on  their  authority,  but  it  implied  careless- 
ness in  matters  of  detail.  And  this  of  course  was  a  fault. 

But  there  was  a  far  deeper  reason  for  my  saying  what  I 
said  in  this  matter,  on  which  I  have  not  hitherto  touched; 
and  it  was  this: — The  most  oppressive  thought,  in  the  whole 
process  of  my  change  of  opinion,  was  the  clear  anticipation, 
verified  by  the  event,  that  it  would  issue  in  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism.  Against  the  Anti-dogmatic  principle  I  had 
thrown  my  whole  mind ;  yet  now  I  was  doing  more  than  any 
one  else  could  do,  to  promote  it.  I  was  one  of  those  who  had 
kept  it  at  bay  in  Oxford  for  so  many  years;  and  thus  my 
very  retirement  was  its  triumph.  The  men  who  had  driven 
me  from  Oxford  were  distinctly  the  Liberals;  it  was  they 
who  had  opened  the  attack  upon  Tract  90,  and  it  was  they  who 
would  gain  a  second  benefit,  if  I  went  on  to  abandon  the 
Anglican  Church.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  I  have  already 
said,  there  are  but  two  alternatives,  the  way  to  Rome,  and  the 
way  to  Atheism :  Anglicanism  is  the  halfway  house  on  the  one 
side,  and  Liberalism  is  the  halfway  house  on  the  other.  How 
many  men  were  there,  as  I  knew  full  well,  who  would  not 
follow  me  now  in  my  advance  from  Anglicanism  to  Rome,  but 
would  at  once  leave  Anglicanism  and  me  for  the  Liberal 
camp.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  (humanly  speaking)  to  wind  up 
an  Englishman  to  a  dogmatic  level.  I  had  done  so  in  good 
measure,  in  the  case  both  of  young  men  and  of  laymen,  the 
Anglican  Via  Media  being  the  representative  of  dogma.  The 
dogmatic  and  the  Anglican  principle  were  one,  as  I  had  taught 
them ;  but  I  was  breaking  the  Via  Media  to  pieces,  and  would 
not  dogmatic  faith  altogether  be  broken  up,  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  number,  by  the  demolition  of  the  Via  Media  f  Oh !  how 
unhappy  this  made  me !  I  heard  once  from  an  eye-witness  the 
account  of  a  poor  sailor  whose  legs  were  shattered  by  a  ball, 
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in  the  action  off  Algiers  in  1816,  and  who  was  taken  below 
for  an  operation.  The  surgeon  and  the  chaplain  persuaded 
him  to  have  a  leg  off ;  it  was  done  and  the  tourniquet  applied 
to  the  wound.  Then,  they  broke  it  to  him  that  he  must  have 
the  other  off  too.  The  poor  fellow  said,  "You  should  have  told 
me  that,  gentlemen,"  and  deliberately  unscrewed  the  instru- 
ment and  bled  to  death.  Would  not  that  be  the  case  with 
many  friends  of  my  own?  How  could  I  ever  hope  to  make 
them  believe  in  a  second  theology,  when  I  had  cheated  them  in 
the  first?  with  what  face  could  I  publish  a  new  edition  of  a 
dogmatic  creed,  and  ask  them  to  receive  it  as  gospel  ?  Would 
it  not  be  plain  to  them  that  no  certainty  was  to  be  found  any- 
where? Well,  in  my  defense  I  could  but  make  a  lame  apol- 
ogy; however,  it  was  the  true  one,  viz.  that  I  had  not  read 
the  Fathers  cautiously  enough;  that  in  such  nice  points,  as 
those  which  determine  the  angle  of  divergence  between  the 
two  Churches,  I  had  made  considerable  miscalculations.  But 
how  came  this  about  ?  why,  the  fact  was,  unpleasant  as  it  was 
to  avow,  that  I  had  leaned  too  much  upon  the  assertions  of 
Ussher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  Barrow,  and  had  been  deceived  by 
them.  Valeat  quantum, — it  was  all  that  could  be  said.  This 
then  was  a  chief  reason  of  that  wording  of  the  Retractation, 
which  has  given  so  much  offense,  because  the  bitterness,  with 
which  it  was  written,  was  not  understood ; — and  the  following 
letter  will  illustrate  it : — 

"April  3,  1844.  I  wish  to  remark  on  William's  chief  dis- 
tress, that  my  changing  my  opinion  seemed  to  unsettle  one's 
confidence  in  truth  and  falsehood  as  external  things,  and  led 
one  to  be  suspicious  of  the  new  opinion  as  one  became  dis- 
trustful of  the  old.  Now  in  what  I  shall  say,  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  in  favor  of  my  second  thoughts  in  comparison  of 
my  first,  but  against  such  skepticism  and  unsettlement  about 
truth  and  falsehood  generally,  the  idea  of  which  is  very 
painful. 

"The  case  with  me,  then,  was  this,  and  not  surely  an  un- 
natural one : — as  a  matter  of  feeling  and  of  duty  I  threw  my- 
self into  the  system  which  I  found  myself  in.  I  saw  that  the 
English  Church  had  a  theological  idea  or  theory  as  such,  and 
I  took  it  up.  I  read  Laud  on  Tradition,  and  thought  it  (as 
I  still  think  it)  very  masterly.  The  Anglican  Theory  was 
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very  distinctive.  I  admired  it  and  took  it  on  faith.  It  did 
not  (I  think)  occur  to  me  to  doubt  it;  I  saw  that  it  was  able, 
and  supported  by  learning,  and  I  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  main- 
tain it.  Further,  on  looking  into  Antiquity  and  reading  the 
Fathers,  I  saw  such  portions  of  it  as  I  examined,  fully  con- 
firmed (e.g.  the  supremacy  of  Scripture).  There  was  only 
one  question  about  which  I  had  a  doubt,  viz.  whether  it 
would  work,  for  it  has  never  been  more  than  a  paper  sys- 
tem. .  .  . 

"So  far  from  my  change  of  opinion  having  any  fair  ten- 
dency to  unsettle  persons  as  to  truth  and  falsehood  viewed  as 
objective  realities,  it  should  be  considered  whether  such 
change  is  not. necessary,  if  truth  be  a  real  objective  thing,  and 
be  made  to  confront  a  person  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
system  short  of  truth.  Surely  the  continuance  of  a  person, 
who  wishes  to  go  right,  in  a  wrong  system,  and  not  his  giving 
it  up,  would  be  that  which  militated  against  the  objectiveness 
of  Truth,  leading,  as  it  would,  to  the  suspicion,  that  one  thing 
and  another  were  equally  pleasing  to  our  Maker,  where  men 
were  sincere. 

"Nor  surely  is  it  a  thing  I  need  be  sorry  for,  that  I  de- 
fended the  system  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  thus  have  had 
to  unsay  my  words.  For  is  it  not  one's  duty,  instead  of  be- 
ginning with  criticism,  to  throw  oneself  generously  into  that 
form  of  religion  which  is  providentially  put  before  one? 
Is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong,  to  begin  with  private  judgment? 
May  we  not,  on  the  other  hand,  look  for  a  blessing  throiigk 
obedience  even  to  an  erroneous  system,  and  a  guidance  even 
by  means  of  it  out  of  it?  Were  those  who  were  strict  and 
conscientious  in  their  Judaism,  or  those  who  were  lukewarm 
and  skeptical,  more  likely  to  be  led  into  Christianity,  when 
Christ  came  ?  Yet  in  proportion  to  their  previous  zeal,  would 
be  their  appearance  of  inconsistency.  Certainly,  I  have  al- 
ways contended  that  obedience  even  to  an  erring  conscience 
was  the  way  to  gain  light,  and  that  it  mattered  not  where  a 
man  began,  so  that  he  began  on  what  came  to  hand,  and  in 
faith;  and  that  anything  might  become  a  divine  method  of 
Truth ;  that  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  have  a  self- 
correcting  virtue  and  a  power  of  germinating.  And  though  I 
have  no  right  at  all  to  assume  that  this  mercy  is  granted  to 
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me,  yet  the  fact,  that  a  person  in  my  situation  may  have  it 
granted  to  him,  seems  to  me  to  remove  the  perplexity  which 
my  change  of  opinion  may  occasion. 

"It  may  be  said, — I  have  said  it  to  myself, — 'Why,  how- 
ever, did  you  publish?  had  you  waited  quietly,  you  would 
have  changed  your  opinion  without  any  of  the  misery,  which 
now  is  involved  in  the  change,  of  disappointing  and  distress- 
ing people.'  I  answer,  that  things  are  so  bound  up  together, 
as  to  form  a  whole,  and  one  cannot  tell  what  is  or  is  not  a 
condition  of  what.  I  do  not  see  how  possibly  I  could  have 
published  the  Tracts,  or  other  works  professing  to  defend 
our  Church,  without  accompanying  them  with  a  strong  pro- 
test or  argument  against  Rome.  The  one  obvious  objection 
against  the  whole  Anglican  line  is,  that  it  is  Roman;  so  that 
I  really  think  there  was  no  alternative  between  silence  alto- 
gether, and  forming  a  theory  and  attacking  the  Roman 
system. ' ' 

2.  And  now,  in  the  next  place,  as  to  my  Resignation  of  St. 
Mary's,  which  was  the  second  of  the  steps  which  I  took  in 
1843.  The  ostensible,  direct,  and  sufficient  reason  for  my 
doing  so  was  the  persevering  attack  of  the  Bishops  on  Tract 
90.  I  alluded  to  it  in  the  letter  which  I  have  inserted  above, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  most  influential  among  them.  A  series 
of  their  ex  cathedra,  judgments,  lasting  through  three  years, 
and  including  a  notice  of  no  little  severity  in  a  Charge  of 
my  own  Bishop,  came  as  near  to  a  condemnation  of  my  Tract, 
and,  so  far,  to  a  repudiation  of  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine, 
which  was  the  scope  of  the  Tract,  as  was  possible  in  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  in  order  to  shield  the  Tract  from 
such  a  condemnation,  that  I  had  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
in  1841  so  simply  put  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  higher 
powers  in  London.  At  that  time,  all  that  was  distinctly  con- 
templated in  the  way  of  censure,  was  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage which  my  Bishop  sent  me,  that  the  Tract  was  "objec- 
tionable. ' '  That  I  thought  was  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  had 
refused  to  suppress  it,  and  they  had  yielded  that  point.  Since 
I  published  the  former  portions  of  this  Narrative,  I  have 
found  what  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  March  24,  while  the 
matter  was  in  progress.  "The  more  I  think  of  it,"  I  said, 
"the  more  reluctant  I  am  to  suppress  Tract  90,  though  of 
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course  I  will  do  it  if  the  Bishop  wishes  it ;  I  cannot,  however, 
deny  that  I  shall  feel  it  a  severe  act. ' '  According  to  the  notes 
which  I  took  of  the  letters  or  messages  which  I  sent  to  him  on 
that  and  the  following  days,  I  wrote  successively,  "My  first 
feeling  was  to  obey  without  a  word ;  I  will  obey  still ;  but  my 
judgment  has  steadily  risen  against  it  ever  since."  Then  in 
the  Postscript,  "If  I  have  done  any  good  to  the  Church,  I  do 
ask  the  Bishop  this  favor,  as  my  reward  for  it,  that  he  would 
not  insist  on  a  measure,  from  which  I  think  good  will  not 
come.  However,  I  will  submit  to  him."  Afterwards,  I  got 
stronger  still  and  wrote :  "I  have  almost  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion, if  the  Bishop  publicly  intimates  that  I  must  suppress 
the  Tract,  or  speaks  strongly  in  his  charge  against  it,  to 
suppress  it  indeed,  but  to  resign  my  living  also.  I  could  not 
in  conscience  act  otherwise.  You  may  show  this  in  any  quar- 
ter you  please. ' ' 

All  my  then  hopes,  all  my  satisfaction  at  the  apparent  ful- 
fillment of  those  hopes  was  at  an  end  in  1843.  It  is  not  won- 
derful then,  that  in  May  of  that  year,  when  two  out  of  the 
three  years  were  gone,  I  wrote  on  the  subject  of  my  retiring 
from  St.  Mary's  to  the  same  friend,  whom  I  had  consulted 
upon  it  in  1840.  But  I  did  more  now;  I  told  him  my  great 
unsettlement  of  mind  on  the  question  of  the  Churches.  I  will 
insert  portions  of  two  of  my  letters : — 

"May  4,  1843.  ...  At  present  I  fear,  as  far  as  I  can 
analyze  my  own  convictions,  I  consider  the  Roman  Catholic 
Communion  to  be  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  what 
grace  is  among  us  (which,  through  God's  mercy,  is  not  little) 
is  extraordinary,  and  from  the  overflowings  of  His  dispensa- 
tion. I  am  very  far  more  sure  that  England  is  in  schism, 
than  that  the  Roman  additions  to  the  Primitive  Creed  may  not 
be  developments,  arising  out  of  a  keen  and  vivid  realizing 
of  the  Divine  Depositum  of  Faith. 

"You  will  now  understand  what  gives  edge  to  the  Bishops' 
Charges,  without  any  undue  sensitiveness  on  my  part.  They 
distress  me  in  two  ways: — first,  as  being  in  some  sense  pro- 
tests and  witnesses  to  my  conscience  against  my  own  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  English  Church,  and  next,  as  being  samples  of 
her  teaching,  and  tokens  how  very  far  she  is  from  even  aspir- 
ing to  Catholicity. 
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"Of  course  my  being  unfaithful  to  a  trust  is  my  great 
subject  of  dread, — as  it  has  long  been,  as  you  know." 

When  he  wrote  to  make  natural  objections  to  my  purpose, 
such  as  the  apprehension  that  the  removal  of  clerical  obliga- 
tions might  have  the  indirect  effect  of  propelling  me  towards 
Home,  I  answered: — 

"May  18,  1843.  ...  My  office  or  charge  at  St.  Mary's  is 
not  a  mere  state,  but  a  continual  energy.  People  assume  and 
assert  certain  things  of  me  in  consequence.  With  what  sort 
of  sincerity  can  I  obey  the  Bishop?  how  am  I  to  act  in  the 
frequent  cases,  in  which  one  way  or  another  the  Church  of 
Borne  comes  into  consideration?  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  tried  to  keep  persons  from  Rome,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  even  a  year  and  a  half  since,  my  arguments,  though 
more  efficacious  with  the  persons  I  aimed  at  than  any  others 
could  be,  were  of  a  nature  to  infuse  great  suspicion  of  me 
into  the  minds  of  lookers-on. 

"By  retaining  St.  Mary's,  I  am  an  offense  and  a  stumbling- 
block.  Persons  are  keen-sighted  enough  to  make  out  what  I 
think  on  certain  points,  and  then  they  infer  that  such  opinions 
are  compatible  with  holding  situations  of  trust  in  our  Church. 
A  number  of  younger  men  take  the  validity  of  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  Articles,  &c.  from  me  on  faith.  Is  not  my 
present  position  a  cruelty,  as  well  as  a  treachery  towards  the 
Church? 

"I  do  not  see  how  I  can  either  preach  or  publish  again, 
while  I  hold  St.  Mary's; — but  consider  again  the  following 
difficulty  in  such  a  resolution,  which  I  must  state  at  some 
length. 

"Last  Long  Vacation  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of 
publishing  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints ;  and  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  [a  publisher]  upon  it.  I  thought  it  would  be 
useful,  as  employing  the  minds  of  men  who  were  in  danger 
of  running  wild,  bringing  them  from  doctrine  to  history, 
and  from  speculation  to  fact; — again,  as  giving  them  an 
interest  in  the  English  soil,  and  the  English  Church,  and 
keeping  them  from  seeking  sympathy  in  Rome,  as  she  is ;  and 
further,  as  tending  to  promote  the  spread  of  right  views. 

"But,  within  the  last  month,  it  has  come  upon  me,  that,  if 
the  scheme  goes  on,  it  will  be  a  practical  carrying  out  of  No. 
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90,  from  the  character  of  the  usages  and  opinions  of  ante- 
reformation  times. 

"It  is  easy  to  say,  'Why  will  you  do  cwM/thing?  why  won't 
you  keep  quiet?  what  business  had  you  to  think  of  any  such 
plan  at  all?'  But  I  cannot  leave  a  number  of  poor  fellows 
in  the  lurch.  I  am  bound  to  do  my  best  for  a  great  number 
of  people  both  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  If  Z  did  not  act, 
others  would  find  means  to  do  so. 

"Well,  the  plan  has  been  taken  up  with  great  eagerness 
and  interest.  Many  men  are  setting  to  work.  I  set  down 
the  names  of  men,  most  of  them  engaged,  the  rest  half  en- 
gaged and  probable,  some  actually  writing."  .About  thirty 
names  follow,  some  of  them  at  that  time  of  the  school  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  others  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  some  my  personal  friends  and 
of  my  own  standing,  others  whom  I  hardly  knew,  while  of 
course  the  majority  were  of  the  party  of  the  new  Movement. 
I  continue: — 

"The  plan  has  gone  so  far,  that  it  would  create  surprise 
and  talk,  were  it  now  suddenly  given  over.  Yet  how  is  it 
compatible  with  my  holding  St.  Mary's,  being  what  I  am?" 

Such  was  the  object  and  the  origin  of  the  projected  Series 
of  the  English  Saints;  and,  since  the  publication  was  con- 
nected, as  has  been  seen,  with  my  resignation  of  St.  Mary's, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
here,  though  it  may  read  like  a  digression.  As  soon  then  as 
the  first  of  the  Series  got  into  print,  the  whole  project  broke 
down.  I  had  already  anticipated  that  some  portions  of  the 
Series  would  be  written  in  a  style  inconsistent  with  the  profes- 
sions of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  therefore  I  had  given  up 
my  Living;  but  men  of  great  weight  went  further  in  their 
misgivings  than  I,  when  they  saw  the  Life  of  St.  Stephen 
Harding,  and  decided  that  it  was  of  a  character  inconsistent 
even  with  its  proceeding  from  an  Anglican  publisher :  and  so 
the  scheme  was  given  up  at  once.  After  the  two  first  num- 
bers, I  retired  from  the  Editorship,  and  those  Lives  only  were 
published  in  addition,  which  were  then  already  finished,  or 
in  advanced  preparation. 

I  resigned  my  living  on  September  the  18th.  I  had  not 
the  means  of  doing  it  legally  at  Oxford.  The  late  Mr.  Gold- 
smid  was  kind  enough  to  aid  me  in  resigning  it  in  London. 
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I  found  no  fault  with  the  Liberals ;  they  had  heaten  me  in  a 
fair  field.    As  to  the  act  of  the  Bishops,  I  thought,  to  borrow 
a  Scriptural  image  from  Walter  Scott,  that  they  had  "seethed 
the  kid  in  his  mother's  milk." 
I  said  to  a  friend : — 

"Victrix  causa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni." 

And  now  I  may  be  almost  said  to  have  brought  to  an  end, 
as  far  as  is  necessary  for  a  sketch  such  as  this  is,  the  history 
both  of  my  changes  of  religious  opinion  and  of  the  public 
acts  which  they  involved. 

I  had  one  final  advance  of  mind  to  accomplish,  and  one 
final  step  to  take.  That  further  advance  of  mind  was  to  be 
able  honestly  to  say  that  I  was  certain  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  had  already  arrived.  That  further  step,  imperative 
when  such  certitude  was  attained,  was  my  submission  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

This  submission  did  not  take  place  till  two  full  years  after 
the  resignation  of  my  living  in  September  1843;  nor  could 
I  have  made  it  at  an  earlier  day,  without  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion, that  is,  with  any  true  conviction  of  mind  or  certitude. 

In  the  interval,  of  which  it  remains  to  speak,  viz.  between 
the  autumns  of  1843  and  1845,  I  was  in  lay  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England,  attending  its  services  as  usual,  and 
abstaining  altogether  from  intercourse  with  Catholics,  from 
their  places  of  worship,  and  from  those  religious  rites  and 
usages,  such  as  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  which  are  character- 
istics of  their  creed.  I  did  all  this  on  principle;  for  I  never 
could  understand  how  a  man  could  be  of  two  religions  at 
once. 

What  I  have  to  say  about  myself  between  these  two  autumns 
I  shall  almost  confine  to  this  one  point, — the  difficulty  I  was 
in,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  revealing  the  state  of  my  mind  to 
my  friends  and  others,  and  how  I  managed  to  reveal  it. 

Up  to  January  1842,  I  had  not  disclosed  my  state  of  un- 
settlement  to  more  than  three  persons,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  and  as  is  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  letters  which 
I  am  now  about  to  give  to  the  reader.  To  two  of  them,  inti- 
mate and  familiar  companions,  in  the  Autumn  of  1839:  to 
the  third,  an  old  friend  too,  whom  I  have  also  named  above, 
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I  suppose,  when  I  was  in  great  distress  of  mind  upon  the 
affair  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric.  In  May  1843,  I  made  it 
known,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the  friend,  by  whose  advice  I 
wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  guided.  To  mention  it  on  set 
purpose  to  any  one,  unless  indeed  I  was  asking  advice,  I 
should  have  felt  to  be  a  crime.  If  there  is  anything  that  was 
abhorrent  to  me,  it  was  the  scattering  doubts,  and  unsettling 
consciences  without  necessity.  A  strong  presentiment  that 
my  existing  opinions  would  ultimately  give  way,  and  that  the 
grounds  of  them  were  unsound,  was  not  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  disclosing  the  state  of  my  mind.  I  had  no  guarantee  yet, 
that  that  presentiment  would  be  realized.  Supposing  I  were 
crossing  ice,  which  came  right  in  my  way,  which  I  had  good 
reasons  for  considering  sound,  and  which  I  saw  numbers  be- 
fore me  crossing  in  safety,  and  supposing  a  stranger  from 
the  bank,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  and  in  an  earnest  tone, 
warned  me  that  it  was  dangerous,  and  then  was  silent,  I  think 
I  should  be  startled,  and  should  look  about  me  anxiously, 
but  I  think  too  that  I  should  go  on,  till  I  had  better  grounds 
for  doubt;  and  such  was  my  state,  I  believe,  till  the  end  of 
1842.  Then  again,  when  my  dissatisfaction  became  greater, 
it  was  hard  at  first  to  determine  the  point  of  time,  when  it 
was  too  strong  to  suppress  with  propriety.  Certitude  of 
course  is  a  point,  but  doubt  is  a  progress;  I  was  not  near 
certitude  yet.  Certitude  is  a  reflex  action ;  it  is  to  know  that 
one  knows.  Of  that  I-  believe  I  was  not  possessed,  till  close 
upon  my  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Again,  a  practi- 
cal, effective  doubt  is  a  point  too,  but  who  can  easily  ascertain 
it  for  himself  ?  Who  can  determine  when  it  is,  that  the  scales 
in  the  balance  of  opinion  begin  to  turn,  and  what  was  a 
greater  probability  in  behalf  of  a  belief  becomes  a  positive 
doubt  against  it  ? 

In  considering  this  question  in  its  bearing  upon  my  conduct 
in  1843,  my  own  simple  answer  to  my  great  difficulty  had 
been,  Do  what  your  present  state  of  opinion  requires  in  the 
light  of  duty,  and  let  that  doing  tell:  speak  by  acts.  This  I 
had  done;  my  first  act  of  the  year  had  been  in  February. 
After  three  months'  deliberation  I  had  published  my  retrac- 
tation of  the  violent  charges  which  I  had  made  against  Rome : 
I  could  not  be  wrong  in  doing  so  much  as  this ;  but  I  did  no 
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more  at  the  time :  I  did  not  retract  my  Anglican  teaching.  My 
second  act  had  been  in  September  in  the  same  year;  after 
much  sorrowful  lingering  and  hesitation,  I  had  resigned  my 
Living.  I  tried  indeed,  before  I  did  so,  to  keep  Littlemore 
for  myself,  even  though  it  was  still  to  remain  an  integral 
part  of  St.  Mary 's.  I  had  given  to  it  a  Church  and  a  sort  of 
Parsonage ;  I  had  made  it  a  Parish,  and  I  loved  it ;  I  thought 
in  1843  that  perhaps  I  need  not  forfeit  my  existing  relations 
towards  it.  I  could  indeed  submit  to  become  the  curate  at 
will  of  another,  but  I  hoped  an  arrangement  was  possible,  by 
which,  while  I  had  the  curacy,  I  might  have  been  my  own 
master  in  serving  it.  I  had  hoped  an  exception  might  have 
been  made  in  my  favor,  under  the  circumstances;  but  I  did 
not  gain  my  request.  Perhaps  I  was  asking  what  was  im- 
practicable, and  it  is  well  for  me  that  it  was  so. 

These  had  been  my  two  acts  of  the  year,  and  I  said,  "I 
cannot  be  wrong  in  making  them ;  let  that  follow  which  must 
follow  in  the  thoughts  of  the  world  about  me,  when  they  see 
what  I  do."  And,  as  time  went  on,  they  fully  answered  my 
purpose.  What  I  felt  it  a  simple  duty  to  do,  did  create  a 
general  suspicion  about  me,  without  such  responsibility  as 
would  be  involved  in  my  initiating  any  direct  act  for  the  sake 
of  creating  it.  Then,  when  friends  wrote  me  on  the  subject, 
I  either  did  not  deny  or  I  confessed  my  state  of  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  need  of  their  letters.  Sometimes 
in  the  case  of  intimate  friends,  whom  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  leaving  in  ignorance  of  what  others  knew  on  every  side 
of  them,  I  invited  the  question. 

And  here  comes  in  another  point  for  explanation.  While 
I  was  fighting  in  Oxford  for  the  Anglican  Church,  then  indeed 
I  was  very  glad  to  make  converts,  and,  though  I  never  broke 
away  from  that  rule  of  my  mind,  (as  I  may  call  it,)  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  of  finding  disciples  rather  than  seeking 
them,  yet,  that  I  made  advances  to  others  in  a  special  way, 
I  have  no  doubt;  this  came  to  an  end,  however,  as  soon  as  I 
fell  into  misgivings  as  to  the  true  ground  to  be  taken  in  the 
controversy.  For  then,  when  I  gave  up  my  place  in  the 
Movement,  I  ceased  from  any  such  proceedings:  and  my 
utmost  endeavor  was  to  tranquilize  such  persons,  especially 
those  who  belonged  to  the  new  school,  as  were  unsettled  in 
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their  religious  views,  and,  as  I  judged,  hasty  in  their  con- 
clusions. This  went  on  till  1843 ;  but,  at  that  date,  as  soon  as 
I  turned  my  face  Eomeward,  I  gave  up,  as  far  as  ever  was 
possible,  the  thought  of  in  any.  respect  and  in  any  shape 
acting  upon  others.  Then  I  myself  was  simply  my  own  con- 
cern. How  could  I  in  any  sense  direct  others,  who  had  to  be 
guided  in  so  momentous  a  matter  myself?  How  could  I  be 
considered  in  a  position,  even  to  say  a  word  to  them  one  way 
or  the  other?  How  could  I  presume  to  unsettle  them,  as  I 
was  unsettled,  when  I  had  no  means  of  bringing  them  out  of 
such  unsettlement  ?  And,  if  they  were  unsettled  already,  how 
could  I  point  to  them  a  place  of  refuge,  when  I  was  not  sure 
that  I  should  choose  it  for  myself?  My  only  line,  my  only 
duty,  was  to  keep  simply  to  my  own  case.  I  recollected 
Pascal's  words,  "  Je  mourrai  seul."  I  deliberately  put  out  of 
my  thoughts  all  other  works  and  claims,  and  said  nothing  to 
any  one,  unless  I  was  obliged. 

But  this  brought  upon  me  a  great  trouble.  In  the  news- 
papers there  were  continual  reports  about  my  intentions;  I 
did  not  answer  them;  presently  strangers  or  friends  wrote, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  answer  them ;  and,  if  I  still  kept  to 
my  resolution  and  said  nothing,  then  I  was  thought  to  be 
mysterious,  and  a  prejudice  was  excited  against  me.  But, 
what  was  far  worse,  there  were  a  number  of  tender,  eager 
hearts,  of  whom  I  knew  nothing  at  all,  who  were  watching 
me,  wishing  to  think  as  I  thought,  and  to  do  as  I  did,  if  they 
could  but  find  it  out;  who  in  consequence  were  distressed, 
that,  in  so  solemn  a  matter,  they  could  not  see  what  was  com- 
ing, and  who  heard  reports  about  me  this  way  or  that,  on  a 
first  day  and  on  a  second ;  and  felt  the  weariness  of  waiting, 
and  the  sickness  of  delayed  hope,  and  did  not  understand 
that  I  was  as  perplexed  as  they  were,  and,  being  of  more 
sensitive  complexion  of  mind  than  myself,  were  made  ill  by 
the  suspense.  And  they  too  of  course  for  the  time  thought 
me  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  I  ask  their  pardon  as  far  as 
I  was  really  unkind  to  them.  There  was  a  gifted  and  deeply 
earnest  lady,  who  in  a  parabolical  account  of  that  time,  has 
described  both  my  conduct  as  she  felt  it,  and  her  own  feelings 
upon  it.  In  a  singularly  graphic,  amusing  vision  of  pilgrims, 
who  were  making  their  way  across  a  bleak  common  in  great 
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discomfort,  and  who  were  ever  warned  against,  yet  continu- 
ally nearing,  "the  king's  highway,"  on  the  right,  she  says, 
"All  my  fears  and  disquiets  were  speedily  renewed  by  seeing 
the  most  daring  of  our  leaders,  (the  same  who  had  first  forced 
his  way  through  the  palisade,  and  in  whose  courage  and 
sagacity  we  all  put  implicit  trust,)  suddenly  stop  short,  and 
declare  that  he  would  go  on  no  further.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  the  leap  at  once,  but  quietly  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the 
fence  with  his  feet  hanging  towards  the  road,  as  if  he  meant 
to  take  his  time  about  it,  and  let  himself  down  easily."  I 
do  not  wonder  at  all  that  I  thus  seemed  so  unkind  to  a  lady, 
who  at  that  time  had  never  seen  me.  "We  were  both  in  trial  in 
our  different  ways.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  I  was  acting 
selfishly  both  in  her  case  and  in  that  of  others;  but  it  was  a 
religious  selfishness.  Certainly  to  myself  my  own  duty 
seemed  clear.  They  that  are  whole  can  heal  others;  but  in 
my  case  it  was,  "Physician,  heal  thyself."  My  own  soul  was 
my  first  concern,  and  it  seemed  an  absurdity  to  my  reason  to 
be  converted  in  partnership.  I  wished  to  go  to  my  Lord  by 
myself,  and  in  my  own  way,  or  rather  His  way.  I  had  neither 
wish,  nor,  I  may  say,  thought  of  taking  a  number  with  me. 
Moreover,  it  is  but  the  truth  to  say,  that  it  had  ever  been  an 
annoyance  to  me  to  seem  to  be  the  head  of  a  party ;  and  that 
even  from  fastidiousness  of  mind,  I  could  not  bear  to  find  a 
thing  done  elsewhere,  simply  or  mainly  because  I  did  it  my- 
self, and  that,  from  distrust  of  myself,  I  shrank  from  the 
thought,  whenever  it  was  brought  home  to  me,  that  I  was  in- 
fluencing others.  But  nothing  of  this  could  be  known  to  the 
world. 

I  could  not  continue  in  this  state,  either  in  the  light  of 
duty  or  of  reason.  My  difficulty  was  this :  I  had  been  deceived 
greatly  once ;  how  could  I  be  sure  that  I  was  not  deceived  a 
second  time?  I  thought  myself  right  then;  how  was  I  to  be 
certain  that  I  was  right  now  ?  How  many  years  had  I  thought 
myself  sure  of  what  I  now  rejected?  how  could  I  ever  again 
have  confidence  in  myself  ?  As  in  1840  I  listened  to  the  rising 
doubt  in  favor  of  Rome,  now  I  listened  to  the  waning  doubt 
in  favor  of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  be  certain  is  to  know 
that  one  knows;  what  inward  test  had  I,  that  I  should  not 
change  again,  after  that  I  had  become  a  Catholic  ?  I  had  still 
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apprehension  of  this,  though  I  thought  a  time  would  come, 
when  it  would  depart.  However,  some  limit  ought  to  be  put 
to  these  vague  misgivings ;  I  must  do  my  best  and  then  leave 
it  to  a  higher  Power  to  prosper  it.  So,  at  the  end  of  1844, 
I  came  to  the  resolution  of  writing  an  Essay  on  Doctrinal 
Development ;  and  then,  if,  at  the  end  of  it,  my  convictions  in 
favor  of  the  Roman  Church  were  not  weaker,  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  for  admission  into  her  fold. 

I  am  now  close  upon  the  date  of  my  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  me  by  a  very  dear  friend,  now  no  more, 
Charles  Marriott.  I  quote  some  sentences  from  it,  for  the 
love  which  I  bear  him  and  the  value  that  I  set  on  his  good 
word. 

' '  January  15, 1845.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  be  aware, 
that  I  never  see  through  anything  at  first.  Your  letter  to 
Badeley  casts  a  gloom  over  the  future,  which  you  can  under- 
stand, if  you  have  understood  me,  as  I  believe  you  have.  But 
I  may  speak  out  at  once,  of  what  I  see  and  feel  at  once,  and 
doubt  not  that  I  shall  ever  feel:  that  your  whole  conduct 
towards  the  Church  of  England  and  towards  us,  who  have 
striven  and  are  still  striving  to  seek  after  God  for  ourselves, 
and  to  revive  true  religion  among  others,  under  her  authority 
and  guidance,  has  been  generous  and  considerate,  and,  were 
that  word  appropriate,  dutiful,  to  a  degree  that  I  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  possible,  more  unsparing  of  self  than 
I  should  have  thought  nature  could  sustain.  I  have  felt  with 
pain  every  link  that  you  have  severed,  and  I  have  asked  no 
questions,  because  I  felt  that  you  ought  to  measure  the  dis- 
closure of  your  thoughts  according  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
capacity  of  those  to  whom  you  spoke.  I  write  in  haste,  in  the 
midst  of  engagements  engrossing  in  themselves,  but  partly 
made  tasteless,  partly  embittered  by  what  I  have  heard ;  but 
I  am  willing  to  trust  even  you,  whom  I  love  best  on  earth, 
in  God's  hand,  in  the  earnest  prayer  that  you  may  be  so 
employed  as  is  best  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 

In  July,  a  Bishop  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  out  to  the 
world  that  "the  adherents  of  Mr.  Newman  are  few  in  num- 
ber. A  short  time  will  now  probably  suffice  to  prove  this  fact. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  is  preparing  for  secession ;  and,  when 
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that  event  takes  place,  it  will  be  seen  how  few  will  go  with 
him." 

I  had  begun  my  Essay  on  ike  Development  of  Doctrine  in 
the  beginning  of  1845,  and  I  was  hard  at  it  all  through  the 
year  till  October.  As  I  advanced,  my  difficulties  so  cleared 
away  that  I  ceased  to  speak  of  "the  Roman  Catholics,"  and 
boldly  called  them  Catholics.  Before  I  got  to  the  end,  I 
resolved  to  be  received,  and  the  book  remains  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  then,  unfinished. 

One  of  my  friends  at  Littlemore  had  been  received  into  the 
Church  on  Michaelmas  Day,  at  the  Passionist  House  at  Aston, 
near  Stone,  by  Father  Dominic,  the  Superior.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  October  the  latter  was  passing  through  London  to 
Belgium ;  and,  as  I  was  in  some  perplexity  what  steps  to  take 
for  being  received  myself,  I  assented  to  the  proposition  made 
to  me  that  the  good  priest  should  take  Littlemore  in  his  way, 
with  a  view  to  his  doing  for  me  the  same  charitable  service 
as  he  had  done  to  my  friend. 

On  October  the  8th  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  friends  the 
following  letter: — 

"Littlemore,  October  8th,  1845.  I  am  this  night  expecting 
Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist,  who,  from  his  youth,  has 
been  led  to  have  distinct  and  direct  thoughts,  first  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  North,  then  of  England.  After  thirty  years' 
(almost)  waiting,  he  was  without  his  own  act  sent  here.  But 
he  has  had  little  to  do  with  conversions.  I  saw  him  here  for 
a  few  minutes  on  St.  John  Baptist 's  day  last  year. 

' '  He  is  a  simple,  holy  man ;  and  withal  gifted  with  remark- 
able powers.  He  does  not  know  of  my  intentions ;  but  I  mean 
to  ask  of  him  admission  into  the  One  Fold  of  Christ.  .  .  . 

"I  have  so  many  letters  to  write,  that  this  must  do  for  all 
who  choose  to  ask  about  me.  With  my  best  love  to  dear 
Charles  Marriott,  who  is  over  your  head,  &c.,  &c. 

"P.S.  This  will  not  go  till  all  is  over.  Of  course  it  re- 
quires no  answer. ' ' 

For  a  while  after  my  reception,  I  proposed  to  betake  my- 
self to  some  secular  calling.  I  wrote  thus  in  answer  to  a  very 
gracious  letter  of  congratulation  sent  me  by  Cardinal  Acton : — 

"Nov.  25,  1845.  I  hope  you  will  have  anticipated,  before 
I  express  it,  the  great  gratification  which  I  received  from 
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your  Eminence's  letter.  That  gratification,  however,  was 
tempered  by  the  apprehension,  that  kind  and  anxious  well- 
wishers  at  a  distance  attach  more  importance  to  my  step  than 
really  belongs  to  it.  To  me  indeed  personally  it  is  of  course 
an  inestimable  gain;  but  persons  and  things  look  great  at  a 
distance,  which  are  not  so  when  seen  close ;  and,  did  your 
Eminence  know  me,  you  would  see  that  I  was  one,  about 
whom  there  has  been  far  more  talk  for  good  and  bad  than  he 
deserves,  and  about  whose  movements  far  more  expectation 
has  been  raised  than  the  event  will  justify. 

"  As  I  never,  I  do  trust,  aimed  at  anything  else  than  obedi- 
ence to  my  own  sense  of  right,  and  have  been  magnified  into 
the  leader  of  a  party  without  my  wishing  it  or  acting  as  such, 
so  now,  much  as  I  may  wish  to  the  contrary,  and  earnestly  as 
I  may  labor  (as  is  my  duty)  to  minister  in  a  humble  way  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  yet  my  powers  will,  I  fear,  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  both  my  own  friends,  and  of  those  who 
pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

"If  I  might  ask  of  your  Eminence  a  favor,  it  is  that  you 
would  kindly  moderate  those  anticipations.  "Would  it  were  in 
my  power  to  do,  what  I  do  not  aspire  to  do !  At  present  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  look  forward  to  the  future,  and,  though  it 
would  be  a  good  work  if  I  could  persuade  others  to  do  as  I 
have  done,  yet  it  seems  as  if  I  had  quite  enough  to  do  in 
thinking  of  myself. ' ' 

Soon,  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  whose  Vicariate  Oxford  lay,  called 
me  to  Oscott ;  and  I  went  there  with  others ;  afterwards  he  sent 
me  to  Rome,  and  finally  placed  me  in  Birmingham. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

"January  20,  1846.  You  may  think  how  lonely  I  am. 
'Obliviscere  populum  tuum  et  domum  patris  tui,'  has  been 
in  my  ears  for  the  last  twelve  hours.  I  realize  more  that  we 
are  leaving  Littlemore,  and  it  is  like  going  on  the  open  sea. ' ' 

I  left  Oxford  for  good  on  Monday,  February  23,  1846. 
On  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  before,  I  was  in  my  house  at 
Littlemore  simply  by  myself,  as  I  had  been  for  the  first  day 
or  two  when  I  had  originally  taken  possession  of  it.  I  slept 
on  Sunday  night  at  my  dear  friend's,  Mr.  Johnson's,  at  the 
Observatory.  Various  friends  came  to  see  the  last  of  me; 
Mr,  Copeland,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Buckle,  Mr.  Pattison,  and 
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Mr.  Lewis.  Dr.  Pusey  too  came  up  to  take  leave  of  me ;  and 
I  called  on  Dr.  Ogle,  one  of  my  very  oldest  friends,  for  he 
was  my  private  Tutor,  when  I  was  an  Undergraduate.  In  him 
I  took  leave  of  my  first  College,  Trinity,  which  was  so  dear 
to  me,  and  which  held  on  its  foundation  so  many  who  had 
been  kind  to  me  both  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  all  through  my 
Oxford  life.  Trinity  had  never  been  unkind  to  me.  There 
used  to  be  much  snap-dragon  growing  on  the  walls  opposite 
my  freshman's  rooms  there,  and  I  had  for  years  taken  it  as 
the  emblem  of  my  own  perpetual  residence  even  unto  death  in 
my  University. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  I  left  the  Observatory.  I  have 
never  seen  Oxford  since,  excepting  its  spires,  as  they  are  seen 
from  the  railway.1 

CHAPTER  v 

POSITION  OF  MY   MIND   SINCE  1845 

FROM  the  time  that  I  became  a  Catholic,  of  course  I  have  no 
further  history  of  my  religious  opinions  to  narrate.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  mind  has  been  idle, 
or  that  I  have  given  up  thinking  on  theological  subjects ;  but 
that  I  have  had  no  variations  to  record,  and  have  had  no  anx- 
iety of  heart  whatever.  I  have  been  in  perfect  peace  and 
contentment ;  I  never  have  had  one  doubt.  I  was  not  conscious 
to  myself,  on  my  conversion,  of  any  change,  intellectual  or 
moral,  wrought  in  my  mind.  I  was  not  conscious  of  firmer 
faith  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Revelation,  or  of  more 
self-command ;  I  had  not  more  fervor ;  but  it  was  like  coming 
into  port  after  a  rough  sea ;  and  my  happiness  on  that  score 
remains  to  this  day  without  interruption. 

Nor  had  I  any  trouble  about  receiving  those  additional 
articles,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Anglican  Creed.  Some  of 
them  I  believed  already,  but  not  any  one  of  them  was  a  trial 
to  me.  I  made  a  profession  of  them  upon  my  reception  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  I  have  the  same  ease  in  believing  them 
now.  I  am  far  of  course  from  denying  that  every  article  of 
the  Christian  Creed,  whether  as  held  by  Catholics  or  by 

1  At  length  I  revisited  Oxford  on  February  26th,  1878,  after  an  absence 
of  just  32  years. 
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Protestants,  is  beset  with  intellectual  difficulties;  and  it  is 
simple  fact,  that,  for  myself,  I  cannot  answer  those  difficulties. 
Many  persons  are  very  sensitive  of  the  difficulties  of  Religion ; 
I  am  as  sensitive  of  them  as  any  one ;  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  a  connection  between  apprehending  those  diffi- 
culties, however  keenly,  and  multiplying  them  to  any  extent, 
and  on  the  other  hand  doubting  the  doctrines  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Ten  thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  one 
doubt,  as  I  understand  the  subject;  difficulty  and  doubt  are 
incommensurate.  There  of  course  may  be  difficulties  in  the 
evidence;  but  I  am  speaking  of  difficulties  intrinsic  to  the 
doctrines  themselves,  or  to  their  relations  with  each  other.  A 
man  may  be  annoyed  that  he  cannot  work  out  a  mathematical 
problem,  of  which  the  answer  is  or  is  not  given  to  him,  with- 
out doubting  that  it  admits  of  an  answer,  or  that  a  certain 
particular  answer  is  the  true  one.  Of  all  points  of  faith,  the 
being  of  a  God  is,  to  my  own  apprehension,  encompassed  with 
most  difficulty,  and  yet  borne  in  upon  our  minds  with  most 
power. 

People  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe;  I  did  not  believe  the  doctrine  till  I  was  a 
Catholic.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it,  as  soon  as  I  be- 
lieved that  the  Catholic  Roman  Church  was  the  oracle  of  God, 
and  that  she  had  declared  this  doctrine  to  be  part  of  the 
original  revelation.  It  is  difficult,  impossible,  to  imagine,  I 
grant; — but  how  is  it  difficult  to  believe?  Yet  Macaulay 
thought  it  so  difficult  to  believe,  that  he  had  need  of  a  believer 
in  it  of  talents  as  eminent  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  before  he 
could  bring  himself  to  conceive  that  the  Catholics  of  an  en- 
lightened age  could  resist  "the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
argument  against  it. "  "  Sir  Thomas  More, ' '  he  says,  ' '  is  one 
of  the  choice  specimens  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  the  doe- 
trine  of  transubstantiation  is  a  kind  of  proof  charge.  A  faith 
which  stands  that  test,  will  stand  any  test."  But  for  myself, 
I  cannot  indeed  prove  it,  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is;  but  I  say, 
"Why  should  it  not  be?  What's  to  hinder  it?  What  do  I 
know  of  substance  or  matter?  just  as  much  as  the  greatest 
philosophers,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all;" — so  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  there  is  a  rising  school  of  philosophy  now,  which 
considers  phenomena  to  constitute  the  whole  of  our  knowledge 
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in  physics.  The  Catholic  doctrine  leaves  phenomena  alone. 
It  does  not  say  that  the  phenomena  go;  on  the  contrary,  it 
says  that  they  remain;  nor  does  it  say  that  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  in  several  places  at  once.  It  deals  with  what  no 
one  on  earth  knows  anything  about,  the  material  substances 
themselves.  And,  in  like  manner,  of  that  majestic  Article 
of  the  Anglican  as  well  as  of  the  Catholic  Creed, — the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  What  do  I  know  of  the  Essence  of 
the  Divine  Being?  I  know  that  my  abstract  idea  of  three  is 
simply  incompatible  with  my  idea  of  one;  but  when  I  come 
to  the  question  of  concrete  fact,  I  have  no  means  of  proving 
that  there  is  not  a  sense  in  which  one  and  three  can  equally 
be  predicated  of  the  Incommunicable  God. 

But  I  am  going  to  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of 
more  than  the  mere  Creed  of  the  Church;  as  the  parties  ac- 
cusing me  are  determined  I  shall  do.  They  say,  that  now,  in 
that  I  am  a  Catholic,  though  I  may  not  have  offenses  of  my 
own  against  honesty  to  answer  for,  yet,  at  least,  I  am  answer- 
able for  the  offenses  of  others,  of  my  co-religionists,  of  my 
brother  priests,  of  the  Church  itself.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility ;  and,  as  I  have  been  able,  as  I  trust, 
by  means  of  a  few  words,  to  dissipate,  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  do  not  begin  with  disbelieving  me,  the  suspicion 
with  which  so  many  Protestants  start,  in  forming  their  judg- 
ment of  Catholics,  viz.  that  our  Creed  is  actually  set  up  in 
inevitable  superstition  and  hypocrisy,  as  the  original  sin  of 
Catholicism;  so  now  I  will  proceed,  as  before,  identifying 
myself  with  the  Church  and  vindicating  it, — not  of  course 
denying  the  enormous  mass  of  sin  and  error  which  exists  of 
necessity  in  that  world-wide  multiform  Communion, — but 
going  to  the  proof  of  this  one  point,  that  its  system  is  in  no 
sense  dishonest,  and  that  therefore  the  upholders  and  teachers 
of  that  system,  as  such,  have  a  claim  to  be  acquitted  in  their 
own  persons  of  that  odious  imputation. 

Starting  then  with  the  being  of  a  God,  (which,  as  I  have 
said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence, 
though  when  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty  into 
logical  shape  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  in  mood  and  figure 
to  my  satisfaction,)  I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of 
men,  and  there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable 
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distress.  The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the  lie  to  that  great 
truth,  of  which  my  whole  being  is  so  full ;  and  the  effect  upon 
me  is,  in  consequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  confusing 
as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in  existence  myself.  If  I  looked  into 
a  mirror,  and  did  not  see  my  face,  I  should  have  the  sort  of 
feeling  which  actually  comes  upon  me,  when  I  look  into  this 
living  busy  world,  and  see  no  reflection  of  its  Creator.  This 
is,  to  me,  one  of  those  great  difficulties  of  this  absolute  primary 
truth,  to  which  I  referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this 
voice,  speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my  heart,  I 
should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist,  or  a  polytheist  when  I 
looked  into  the  world.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  only ;  and  I 
am  far  from  denying  the  real  force  of  the  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  God,  drawn  from  the  general  facts  of  human  society  and 
the  course  of  history,  but  these  do  not  warm  me  or  enlighten 
me;  they  do  not  take  away  the  winter  of  my  desolation,  or 
make  the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my 
moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the  world  is  nothing  else 
than  the  prophet's  scroll,  full  of  "lamentations,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe." 

To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its  various 
history,  the  many  races  of  man,  their  starts,  their  fortunes, 
their  mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts ;  and  then  their  ways, 
habits,  governments,  forms  of  worship ;  their  enterprises, 
their  aimless  courses,  their  random  achievements  and  acquire- 
ments, the  impotent  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the 
tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending  design,  the 
blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths, 
the  progress  of  things,  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not 
towards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man,  his 
far-reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain  hung  over 
his  futurity,  the  disappointments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good, 
the  success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  the  preva- 
lence and  intensity  of  sin,  the  pervading  idolatries,  the  cor- 
ruptions, the  dreary  hopeless  irreligion,  that  condition  of  the 
whole  race,  so  fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  Apostle's 
words,  "having  no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world," — 
all -this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  appal;  and  inflicts  upon  the 
mind  the  sense  of  a  profound  mystery,  which  is  absolutely 
beyond  human  solution. 
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What  shall  be  said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering 
fact?  I  can  only  answer,  that  either  there  is  no  Creator,  or 
this  living  society  of  men  is  in  a  true  sense  discarded  from 
His  presence.  Did  I  see  a  boy  of  good  make  and  mind,  with 
the  tokens  on  him  of  a  refined  nature,  cast  upon  the  world 
without  provision,  unable  to  say  whence  he  came,  his  birth- 
place or  his  family  connections,  I  should  conclude  that  there 
was  some  mystery  connected  with  his  history,  and  that  he  was 
one,  of  whom,  from  one  cause  or  other,  his  parents  were 
ashamed.  Thus  only  should  I  be  able  to  account  for  the  con- 
trast between  the  promise  and  the  condition  of  his  being. 
And  so  I  argue  about  the  world; — if  there  be  a  God,  since 
there  is  a  God,  the  human  race  is  implicated  in  some  terrible 
aboriginal  calamity.  It  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of 
its  Creator.  This  is  a  fact,  a  fact  as  true  as  the  fact  of  its 
existence ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  what  is  theologically  called 
original  sin  becomes  to  me  almost  as  certain  as  that  the  world 
exists,  and  as  the  existence  of  God. 

And  now,  supposing  it  were  the  blessed  and  loving  will  of 
the  Creator  to  interfere  in  this  anarchical  condition  of  things, 
what  are  we  to  suppose  would  be  the  methods  which  might  be 
necessarily  or  naturally  involved  in  His  purpose  of  mercy? 
Since  the  world  is  in  so  abnormal  a  state,  surely  it  would  be 
no  surprise  to  me,  if  the  interposition  were  of  necessity 
equally  extraordinary — or  what  is  called  miraculous.  But 
that  subject  does  not  directly  come  into  the  scope  of  my 
present  remarks.  Miracles  as  evidence,  involve  a  process  of 
reason,  or  an  argument ;  and  of  course  I  am  thinking  of  some 
mode  of  interference  which  does  not  immediately  run  into 
argument.  I  am  rather  asking  what  must  be  the  face-to-face 
antagonist,  by  which  to  withstand  and  baffle  the  fierce  energy 
of  passion  and  the  all-corroding,  all-dissolving  skepticism  of 
the  intellect  in  religious  inquiries  ?  I  have  no  intention  at  all 
of  denying,  that  truth  is  the  real  object  of  our  reason,  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  attain  to  truth,  either  the  premise  or  the 
process  is  in  fault;  but  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  right 
reason,  but  of  reason  as  it  acts  in  fact  and  concretely  in  fallen 
man.  I  know  that  even  the  unaided  reason,  when  correctly 
exercised,  leads  to  a  belief  in  God,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  in  a  future  retribution;  but  I  am  considering  the 
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faculty  of  reason  actually  and  historically ;  and  in  this  point  of 
view,  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  its  tendency 
is  towards  a  simple  unbelief  in  matters  of  religion.  No  truth, 
however  sacred,  can  stand  against  it,  in  the  long  run;  and 
hence  it  is  that  in  the  pagan  world,  when  our  Lord  came,  the 
last  traces  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  former  times  were 
all  but  disappearing  from  those  portions  of  the  world  in  which 
the  intellect  had  been  active  and  had  had  a  career. 

And  in  these  latter  days,  in  like  manner,  outside  the  Catho- 
lic Church  things  are  tending, — with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
in  that  old  time  from  the  circumstance  of  the  age, — to  atheism 
in  one  shape  or  other.  What  a  scene,  what  a  prospect,  does 
the  whole  of  Europe  present  at  this  day !  and  not  only  Europe, 
but  every  government  and  every  civilization  through  the 
world,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  European  mind! 
Especially,  for  it  most  concerns  us,  how  sorrowful,  in  the  view 
of  religion,  even  taken  in  its  most  elementary,  most  attenuated 
form,  is  the  spectacle  presented  to  us  by  the  educated  intellect 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany !  Lovers  of  their  country 
and  of  their  race,  religious  men,  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  attempted  various  expedients  to  arrest  fierce 
willful  human  nature  in  its  onward  course,  and  to  bring  it 
into  subjection.  The  necessity  of  some  form  of  religion  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  has  been  generally  acknowledged : 
but  where  was  the  concrete  representative  of  things  invisible, 
which  would  have  the  force  and  the  toughness  necessary  to 
be  a  breakwater  against  the  deluge  ?  Three  centuries  ago  the 
establishment  of  religion,  material,  legal  and  social,  was  gen- 
erally adopted  as  the  best  expedient  for  the  purpose,  in  those 
countries  which  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church;  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  successful;  but  now  the  crevices  of 
those  establishments  are  admitting  the  enemy.  Thirty  years 
ago,  education  was  relied  upon:  ten  years  ago  there  was  a 
hope  that  wars  would  cease  forever,  under  the  influence  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  the  reign  of  the  useful  and  fine 
arts;  but  will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
anywhere  on  this  earth,  which  will  afford  a  fulcrum  for  us, 
whereby  to  keep  the  earth  from  moving  onwards  ? 

The  judgment,  which  experience  passes  whether  on  estab- 
lishments or  on  education,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  religious 
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truth  in  this  anarchical  world,  must  be  extended  even  to 
Scripture,  though  Scripture  be  divine.  Experience  proves 
surely  that  the  Bible  does  not  answer  a  purpose  for  which  it 
was  never  intended.  It  may  be  accidentally  the  means  of  the 
conversion  of  individuals ;  but  a  book,  after  all,  cannot  make 
a  stand  against  the  wild  living  intellect  of  man,  and  in  this 
day  it  begins  to  testify,  as  regards  its  own  structure  and  con- 
tents, to  the  power  of  that  universal  solvent,  which  is  so  suc- 
cessfully acting  upon  religious  establishments. 

Supposing  then  it  to  be  the  Will  of  the  Creator  to  interfere 
in  human  affairs,  and  to  make  provisions  for  retaining  in  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and  distinct  as  to 
be  proof  against  the  energy  of  human  skepticism,  in  such  a 
case, — I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  other  way, — 
but  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind,  if  He  should  think 
fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world,  invested  with  the 
prerogative  of  infallibility  in  religious  matters.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  be  a  direct,  immediate,  active,  and  prompt  means 
of  withstanding  the  difficulty;  it  would  be  an  instrument 
suited  to  the  need;  and,  when  I  find  that  this  is  the  very 
claim  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  only  do  I  feel  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  idea,  but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it,  which 
recommends  it  to  my  mind.  And  thus  I  am  brought  to  speak 
of  the  Church's  infallibility,  as  a  provision,  adapted  by  the 
mercy  of  the  Creator,  to  preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and 
to  restrain  that  freedom  of  thought,  which  of  course  in  itself 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  its  own  suicidal  excesses.  And  let  it  be  observed  that, 
neither  here  nor  in  what  follows,  shall  I  have  occasion  to 
speak  directly  of  Revelation  in  its  subject-matter,  but  in 
reference  to  the  sanction  which  it  gives  to  truths  which  may 
be  known  independently  of  it, — as  it  bears  upon  the  defense 
of  natural  religion.  I  say,  that  a  power,  possessed  of  in- 
fallibility in  religious  teaching,  is  happily  adapted  to  be  a 
working  instrument,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  for  smit- 
ing hard  and  throwing  back  the  immense  energy  of  the  ag- 
gressive, capricious,  untrustworthy  intellect: — and  in  saying 
this,  as  in  the  other  things  that  I  have  to  say,  it  must  still 
be  recollected  that  I  am  all  along  bearing  in  mind  my  main 
purpose,  which  is  a  defense  of  myself. 
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I  am  defending  myself  here  from  a  plausible  charge  brought 
against  Catholics,  as  will  be  seen  better  as  I  proceed.  The 
charge  is  this: — that  I,  as  a  Catholic,  not  only  make  profes- 
sion to  hold  doctrines  which  I  cannot  possibly  believe  in  my 
heart,  but  that  I  also  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  power  on 
earth,  which  at  its  own  will  imposes  upon  men  any  new  set 
of  credenda,  when  it  pleases,  by  a  claim  to  infallibility;  in 
consequence,  that  my  own  thoughts  are  not  my  own  property ; 
that  I  cannot  tell  that  to-morrow  I  may  not  have  to  give  up 
what  I  hold  to-day,  and  that  the  necessary  effect  of  such  a 
condition  of  mind  must  be  a  degrading  bondage,  or  a  bitter 
inward  rebellion  relieving  itself  in  secret  infidelity,  or  the 
necessity  of  ignoring  the  whole  subject  of  religion  in  a  sort 
of  disgust,  and  of  mechanically  saying  everything  that  the 
Church  says,  and  leaving  to  others  the  defense  of  it. 
As  then  I  have  above  spoken  of  the  relation  of  my  mind 
towards  the  Catholic  Creed,  so  now  I  shall  speak  of  the  at- 
titude which  it  takes  up  in  the  view  of  the  Church's  in- 
fallibility. 

And  first,  the  initial  doctrine  of  the  infallible  teacher  must 
be  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  mankind. 
Man  had  rebelled  against  his  Maker.  It  was  this  that  caused 
the  divine  interposition:  and  to  proclaim  it  must  be  the  first 
act  of  the  divinely-accredited  messenger.  The  Church  must 
denounce  rebellion  as  of  all  possible  evils  the  greatest.  She 
must  have  no  terms  with  it ;  if  she  would  be  true  to  her  Master, 
she  must  ban  and  anathematize  it.  This  is  the  meaning  of  a 
statement  of  mine,  which  has  furnished  matter  for  one  of 
those  special  accusations  to  which  I  am  at  present  replying: 
I  have,  however,  no  fault  at  all  to  confess  in  regard  to  it;  I 
have  nothing  to  withdraw,  and  in  consequence  I  here  delib- 
erately repeat  it.  I  said,  ' '  The  Catholic  Church  holds  it  bet- 
ter for  the  sun  and  moon  to  drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth 
to  fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions  on  it  to  die  of  starvation 
in  extremest  agony,  as  far  as  temporal  affliction  goes,  than 
that  one  soul,  I  will  not  say,  should  be  lost,  but  should  commit 
one  single  venial  sin,  should  tell  one  willful  untruth,  or 
should  steal  one  poor  farthing  without  excuse."  I  think  the 
principle  here  enunciated  to  be  the  mere  preamble  in  the 
formal  credentials  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  an  Act  of 
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Parliament  might  begin  with  a  "Whereas."  It  is  because  of 
the  intensity  of  the  evil  which  has  possession  of  mankind, 
that  a  suitable  antagonist  has  been  provided  against  it;  and 
the  initial  act  of  that  divinely-commissioned  power  is  of 
course  to  deliver  her  challenge  and  to  defy  the  enemy.  Such 
a  preamble  then  gives  a  meaning  to  her  position  in  the  world, 
and  an  interpretation  to  her  whole  course  of  teaching  and 
action. 

In  like  manner  she  has  ever  put  forth,  with  most  energetic 
distinctness,  those  other  great  elementary  truths,  which  either 
are  an  explanation  of  her  mission  or  give  a  character  to  her 
work.  She  does  not  teach  that  human  nature  is  irreclaimable, 
else  wherefore  should  she  be  sent?  not,  that  it  is  to  be  shat- 
tered and  reversed,  but  to  be  extricated,  purified,  and  re- 
stored ;  not,  that  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  hopeless  evil,  but  that 
it  has  the  promise  upon  it  of  great  things,  and  even  now, 
in  its  present  state  of  disorder  and  excess,  has  a  virtue  and 
a  praise  proper  to  itself.  But  in  the  next  place  she  knows 
and  she  preaches  that  such  a  restoration,  as  she  aims  at  effect- 
ing in  it,  must  be  brought  about,  not  simply  through  certain 
outward  provisions  of  preaching  and  teaching,  even  though 
they  be  her  own,  but  from  an  inward  spiritual  power  or 
grace  imparted  directly  from  above,  and  of  which  she  is  the 
channel.  She  has  it  in  charge  to  rescue  human  nature  from 
its  misery,  but  not  simply  by  restoring  it  on  its  own  level, 
but  by  lifting  it  up  to  a  higher  level  than  its  own.  She  recog- 
nizes in  it  real  moral  excellence  though  degraded,  but  she 
cannot  set  it  free  from  earth  except  by  exalting  it  towards 
heaven.  It  was  for  this  end  that  a  renovating  grace  was  put 
into  her  hands ;  and  therefore  from  the  nature  of  the  gift,  as 
well  as  from  the  reasonableness  of  the  case,  she  goes  on,  as  a 
further  point,  to  insist,  that  all  true  conversion  must  begin 
with  the  first  springs  of  thought,  and  to  teach  that  each  in- 
dividual man  must  be  in  his  own  person  one  whole  and  perfect 
temple  of  God,  while  he  is  also  one  of  the  living  stones  which 
build  up  a  visible  religious  community.  And  thus  the  dis- 
tinctions between  nature  and  grace,  and  between  outward  and 
inward  religion,  become  two  further  articles  in  what  I  have 
called  the  preamble  of  her  divine  commission. 
•  Such  truths  as  these  she  vigorously  reiterates,  and  perti- 
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naciously  inflicts  upon  mankind;  as  to  such  she  observes  no 
half-measures,  no  economical  reserve,  no  delicacy  or  pru- 
dence. "Ye  must  be  born  again,"  is  the  simple,  direct  form 
of  words  which  she  uses  after  her  Divine  Master:  "your 
whole  nature  must  be  reborn ;  your  passions,  and  your  affec- 
tions, and  your  aims,  and  your  conscience,  and  your  will, 
must  all  be  bathed  in  a  new  element,  and  reconsecrated  to  your 
Maker, — and,  the  last  not  the  least,  your  intellect."  It  was 
for  repeating  these  points  of  her  teaching  in  my  own  way, 
that  certain  passages  of  one  of  my  Volumes  have  been 
brought  into  the  general  accusation  which  has  been  made 
against  my  religious  opinions.  The  writer  has  said  that  I 
was  demented  if  I  believed,  and  unprincipled  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve, in  my  own  statement,  that  a  lazy,  ragged,  filthy,  story- 
telling beggar-woman,  if  chaste,  sober,  cheerful,  and  religious, 
had  a  prospect  of  heaven,  such  as  was  absolutely  closed  to  an 
accomplished  statesman,  or  lawyer,  or  noble,  be  he  ever  so 
just,  upright,  generous,  honorable,  and  conscientious,  unless 
he  had  also  some  portion  of  the  divine  Christian  graces; — 
yet  I  should  have  thought  myself  defended  from  criticism 
by  the  words  which  our  Lord  used  to  the  chief  priests,  "The 
publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before 
you."  And  I  was  subjected  again  to  the  same  alternative  of 
imputations,  for  having  ventured  to  say  that  consent  to  an 
unchaste  wish  was  indefinitely  more  heinous  than  any  lie 
viewed  apart  from  its  causes,  its  motives,  and  its  conse- 
quences: though  a  lie,  viewed  under  the  limitation  of  these 
conditions,  is  a  random  utterance,  an  almost  outward  act, 
not  directly  from  the  heart,  however  disgraceful  and  despica- 
ble it  may  be,  however  prejudicial  to  the  social  contract,  how- 
ever deserving  of  public  reprobation;  whereas,  we  have  the 
express  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  doctrine  that ' '  whoso  looketh 
on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart."  On  the  strength  of  these  texts,  I 
have  surely  as  much  right  to  believe  in  these  doctrines  which 
have  caused  so  much  surprise,  as  to  believe  in  original  sin, 
or  that  there  is  a  supernatural  revelation,  or  that  a  Divine 
Person  suffered,  or  that  punishment  is  eternal. 

Passing  now  from  what  I  have  called  the  preamble  of  that 
grant  of  power,  which  is  made  to  the  Church,  to  that  power 
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itself,  Infallibility,  I  premise  two  brief  remarks: — 1.  on  the 
one  hand,  I  am  not  here  determining  anything  about  the  essen- 
tial seat  of  that  power,  because  that  is  a  question  doctrinal, 
not  historical  and  practical ;  2.  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I 
extending  the  direct  subject-matter,  over  which  that  power  of 
Infallibility  has  jurisdiction,  beyond  religious  opinion: — and 
now  as  to  the  power  itself. 

This  power,  viewed  in  its  fullness,  is  as  tremendous  as  the 
giant  evil  which  has  called  for  it.  It  claims,  when  brought 
into  exercise  but  in  the  legitimate  manner,  for  otherwise  of 
course  it  is  but  quiescent,  to  know  for  certain  the  very  mean- 
ing of  every  portion  of  that  Divine  Message  in  detail,  which 
was  committed  by  our  Lord  to  His  Apostles.  It  claims  to 
know  its  own  limits,  and  to  decide  what  it  can  determine  abso- 
lutely and  what  it  cannot.  It  claims,  moreover,  to  have  a  hold 
upon  statements  not  directly  religious,  so  far  as  this, — to 
determine  whether  they  indirectly  relate  to  religion,  and, 
according  to  its  own  definite  judgment,  to  pronounce  whether 
or  not,  in  a  particular  case,  they  are  simply  consistent  with 
revealed  truth.  It  claims  to  decide  magisterially,  whether  as 
within  its  own  province  or  not,  that  such  and  such  statements 
are  or  are  not  prejudicial  to  the  Depositum  of  faith,  in  their 
spirit  or  in  their  consequences,  and  to  allow  them,  or  condemn 
and  forbid  them,  accordingly.  It  claims  to  impose  silence  at 
will  on  any  matters,  or  controversies,  of  doctrine,  which  on 
its  own  ipse  dixit,  it  pronounces  to  be  dangerous,  or  inexpedi- 
ent, or  inopportune.  It  claims  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
judgment  of  Catholics  upon  such  acts,  these  acts  should  be 
received  by  them  with  those  outward  marks  of  reverence, 
submission,  and  loyalty,  which  Englishmen,  for  instance,  pay 
to  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  without  expressing  any 
criticism  on  them  on  the  ground  that  in  their  matter  they 
are  inexpedient,  or  in  their  manner  violent  or  harsh.  And 
lastly,  it  claims  to  have  the  right  of  inflicting  spiritual  pun- 
ishment, of  cutting  off  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
divine  life,  and  of  simply  excommunicating,  those  who  refuse 
to  submit  themselves  to  its  formal  declarations.  Such  is  the 
infallibility  lodged  in  the  Catholic  Church,  viewed  in  the  con- 
crete, as  clothed  and  surrounded  by  the  appendages  of  its 
high  sovereignty :  it  is,  to  repeat  what  I  said  above,  a  super- 
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eminent  prodigious  power  sent  upon  earth  to  encounter  and 
master  a  giant  evil. 

And  now,  having  thus  described  it,  I  profess  my  own  abso- 
lute submission  to  its  claim.  I  believe  the  whole  revealed 
dogma  as  taught  by  the  Apostles,  as  committed  by  the  Apostles 
to  the  Church,  and  as  declared  by  the  Church  to  me.  I  receive 
it,  as  it  is  infallibly  interpreted  by  the  authority  to  whom  it  is 
thus  committed,  and  (implicitly)  as  it  shall  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, further  interpreted  by  that  same  authority  till  the  end 
of  time.  I  submit,  moreover,  to  the  universally  received  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  in  which  lies  the  matter  of  those  new 
dogmatic  definitions  which  are  from  time  to  time  made,  and 
which  in  all  times  are  the  clothing  and  the  illustration  of  the 
Catholic  dogma  as  already  defined.  And  I  submit  myself  to 
those  other  decisions  of  the  Holy  See,  theological  or  not, 
through  the  organs  which  it  has  itself  appointed,  which, 
waiving  the  question  of  their  infallibility,  on  the  lowest 
ground  come  to  me  with  a  claim  to  be  accepted  and  obeyed. 
Also,  I  consider  that,  gradually  and  in  the  course  of  ages, 
Catholic  inquiry  has  taken  certain  definite  shapes,  and  has 
thrown  itself  into  the  form  of  a  science,  with  a  method  and  a 
phraseology  of  its  own,  under  the  intellectual  handling  of 
great  minds,  such  as  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Thomas ;  and  I  feel  no  temptation  at  all  to  break  in  pieces  the 
great  legacy  of  thought  thus  committed  to  us  for  these  latter 
days. 

All  this  being  considered  as  the  profession  which  I  make 
ex  anwno,  as  for  myself,  so  also  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
body,  as  far  as  I  know  it,  it  will  at  first  sight  be  said  that  the 
restless  intellect  of  our  common  humanity  is  utterly  weighed 
down,  to  the  repression  of  all  independent  effort  and  action 
whatever,  so  that,  if  this  is  to  be  the  mode  of  bringing  it  into 
order,  it  is  brought  into  order  only  to  be  destroyed.  But  this 
is  far  from  the  result,  far  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  that  high  Providence  who  has  provided  a  great 
remedy  for  a  great  evil, — far  from  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  the  conflict  between  Infallibility  and  Reason  in  the  past, 
and  the  prospect  of  it  in  the  future.  The  energy  of  the  human 
intellect  "does  from  opposition  grow;"  it  thrives  and  is  joy- 
ous, with  a  tough  elastic  strength,  under  the  terrible  blows  of 
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the  divinely-fashioned  weapon,  and  is  never  so  much  itself 
as  when  it  has  lately  been  overthrown.  It  is  the  custom  with 
Protestant  writers  to  consider  that,  whereas  there  are  two 
great  principles  in  action  in  the  history  of  religion,  Authority 
and  Private  Judgment,  they  have  all  the  Private  Judgment 
to  themselves,  and  we  have  the  full  inheritance  and  the  super- 
incumbent oppression  of  Authority.  But  this  is  not  so ;  it  is 
the  vast  Catholic  body  itself,  and  it  only,  which  affords  an 
arena  for  both  combatants  in  that  awful,  never-dying  duel. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  religion,  viewed  in  its 
large  operations  and  its  history,  that  the  warfare  should  be 
incessantly  carried  on.  Every  exercise  of  Infallibility  is 
brought  out  into  act  by  an  intense  and  varied  operation  of 
the  Reason,  both  as  its  ally  and  as  its  opponent,  and  provokes 
again,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  a  reaction  of  Reason  against 
it;  and,  as  in  a  civil  polity  the  State  exists  and  endures  by 
means  of  the  rivalry  and  collision,  the  encroachments  and  de- 
feats of  its  constituent  parts,  so  in  like  manner  Catholic 
Christendom  is  no  simple  exhibition  of  religious  absolutism, 
but  presents  a  continuous  picture  of  Authority  and  Private 
Judgment  alternately  advancing  and  retreating  as  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide ; — it  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  human  beings 
with  willful  intellects  and  wild  passions,  brought  together 
into  one  by  the  beauty  and  the  Majesty  of  a  Superhuman 
Power, — into  what  may  be  called  a  large  reformatory  or 
training-school,  not  as  if  into  a  hospital  or  into  a  prison,  not 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  bed,  not  to  be  buried  alive,  but  (if  I 
may  change  my  metaphor)  brought  together  as  if  into  some 
moral  factory,  for  the  melting,  refining,  and  molding,  by 
an  incessant,  noisy  process,  of  the  raw  material  of  human 
nature,  so  excellent,  so  dangerous,  so  capable  of  divine  pur- 
poses. 

St.  Paul  says  in  one  place  that  his  Apostolical  power  is 
given  him  to  edification,  and  not  to  destruction.  There  can  be 
no  better  account  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church.  It  is  a 
supply  for  a  need,  and  it  does  not  go  beyond  that  need.  Its 
object  is,  and  its  effect  also,  not  to  enfeeble  the  freedom  or 
vigor  of  human  thought  in  religious  speculation,  but  to  resist 
and  control  its  extravagance.  What  have  been  its  great 
works?  All  of  them  in  the  distinct  province  of  theology: — 

A.  V.  13—10 
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to  put  down  Arianism,  Eutychianism,  Pelagianism,  Maniehae- 
ism,  Lutheranism,  Jansenism.  Such  is  the  broad  result  of  its 
action  in  the  past; — and  now  as  to  the  securities  which  are 
given  us  that  so  it  ever  will  act  in  time  to  come. 

First,  Infallibility  cannot  act  outside  of  a  definite  circle  of 
thought,  and  it  must  in  all  its  decisions,  or  definitions,  as 
they  are  called,  profess  to  be  keeping  within  it.  The  great 
truths  of  the  moral  law,  of  natural  religion,  and  of  Apostolical 
faith,  are  both  its  boundary  and  its  foundation.  It  must  not 
go  beyond  them,  and  it  must  ever  appeal  to  them.  Both  its 
subject-matter,  and  its  articles  in  that  subject-matter,  are 
fixed.  And  it  must  ever  profess  to  be  guided  by  Scripture 
and  by  tradition.  It  must  refer  to  the  particular  Apostolic 
truth  which  it  is  enforcing,  or  (what  is  called)  defining. 
Nothing,  then,  can  be  presented  to  me,  in  time  to  come,  as 
part  of  the  faith,  but  what  I  ought  already  to  have  received, 
and  hitherto  have  been  kept  from  receiving,  (if  so,)  merely 
because  it  has  not  been  brought  home  to  me.  Nothing  can  be 
imposed  upon  me  different  in  kind  from  what  I  hold  already, 
— much  less  contrary  to  it.  The  new  truth  which  is  promul- 
gated, if  it  is  to  be  called  new,  must  be  at  least  homogeneous, 
cognate,  implicit,  viewed  relatively  to  the  old  truth.  It  must 
be  what  I  may  even  have  guessed,  or  wished,  to  be  included  in 
the  Apostolic  revelation;  and  at  least  it  will  be  of  such  a 
character,  that  my  thoughts  readily  concur  in  it  or  coalesce 
with  it,  as  soon  as  I  hear  it.  Perhaps  I  and  others  actually 
have  always  believed  it,  and  the  only  question  which  is  now 
decided  in  my  behalf,  is,  that  I  have  henceforth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  to  believe,  that  I  have  only  been  holding  all 
along  what  the  Apostles  held  before  me. 

Let  me  take  the  doctrine  which  Protestants  consider  our 
greatest  difficulty,  that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Here 
I  entreat  the  reader  to  recollect  my  main  drift,  which  is  this. 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  receiving  the  doctrine;  and  that,  be- 
cause it  so  intimately  harmonizes  with  that  circle  of  recog- 
nized dogmatic  truths,  into  which  it  has  been  recently  re- 
ceived ; — but  if  /  have  no  difficulty,  why  may  not  another  have 
no  difficulty  also?  why  may  not  a  hundred?  a  thousand? 
Now  I  am  sure  that  Catholics  in  general  have  not  any  intel- 
lectual difficulty  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
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ception ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should.  Priests 
have  no  difficulty.  You  tell  me  that  they  ought  to  have  a  diffi- 
culty;— but  they  have  not.  Be  large-minded  enough  to  be- 
lieve, that  men  may  reason  and  feel  very  differently  from 
yourselves;  how  is  it  that  men,  when  left  to  themselves,  fall 
into  such  various  forms  of  religion,  except  that  there  are 
various  types  of  mind  among  them,  very  distinct  from  each 
other  ?  From  my  testimony  then  about  myself,  if  you  believe 
it,  judge  of  others  also  who  are  Catholics :  we  do  not  find  the 
difficulties  which  you  do  in  the  doctrines  which  we  hold ;  we 
have  no  intellectual  difficulty  in  that  doctrine  in  particular, 
which  you  call  a  novelty  of  this  day.  We  priests  need  not  be 
hypocrites,  though  we  be  called  upon  to  believe  in  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  To  that  large  class  of  minds,  who 
believe  in  Christianity  after  our  manner, — in  the  particular 
temper,  spirit,  and  light  (whatever  word  is  used,)  in  which 
Catholics  believe  it, — there  is  no  burden  at  all  in  holding  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  without  original  sin;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  simple  fact  to  say,  that  Catholics  have  not  come 
to  believe  it  because  it  is  defined,  but  that  it  was  defined 
because  they  believed  it. 

So  far  from  the  definition  in  1854  being  a  tyrannical  in- 
fliction on  the  Catholic  world,  it  was  received  everywhere  on 
its  promulgation  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unanimous  petition,  presented 
from  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  the  Holy  See,  in  behalf  of  an 
ex  cathedra  declaration  that  the  doctrine  was  Apostolic,  that 
it  was  declared  so  to  be.  I  never  heard  of  one  Catholic  hav- 
ing difficulties  in  receiving  the  doctrine,  whose  faith  on  other 
grounds  was  not  already  suspicious.  Of  course  there  were 
grave  and  good  men,  who  were  made  anxious  by  the  doubt 
whether  it  could  be  formally  proved  to  be  Apostolical  either 
by  Scripture  or  tradition,  and  who  accordingly,  though  be- 
lieving it  themselves,  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  defined  by 
authority  and  imposed  upon  all  Catholics  as  a  matter  of 
faith ;  but  this  is  another  matter.  The  point  in  question  is, 
whether  the  doctrine  is  a  burden.  I  believe  it  to  be  none. 
So  far  from  it  being  so,  I  sincerely  think  that  St.  Bernard 
and  St.  Thomas,  who  scrupled  at  it  in  their  day,  had  they 
lived  into  this,  would  have  rejoiced  to  accept  it  for  its  own 
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sake.  Their  difficulty,  as  I  view  it,  consisted  in  matters  of 
words,  ideas,  and  arguments.  They  thought  the  doctrine 
inconsistent  with  other  doctrines;  and  those  who  defended  it 
in  that  age  had  not  that  precision  in  their  view  of  it,  which 
has  been  attained  by  means  of  the  long  disputes  of  the  cen- 
turies which  followed.  And  in  this  want  of  precision  lay  the 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  controversy. 

Now  the  instance  which  I  have  been  taking  suggests  an- 
other remark;  the  number  of  those  (so  called)  new  doctrines 
will  not  oppress  us,  if  it  takes  eight  centuries  to  promulgate 
even  one  of  them.  Such  is  about  the  length  of  time  through 
which  the  preparation  has  been  carried  on  for  the  definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  This  of  course  is  an  extraor- 
dinary case:  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  ordinary,  con- 
sidering how  few  are  the  formal  occasions  on  which  the 
voice  of  Infallibility  has  been  solemnly  lifted  up.  It  is  to 
the  Pope  in  Ecumenical  Council  that  we  look,  as  to  the 
normal  seat  of  Infallibility :  now  there  have  been  only  eighteen 
such  Councils  since  Christianity  was, — an  average  of  one  to 
a  century, — and  of  these  Councils  some  passed  no  doc- 
trinal decree  at  all,  others  were  employed  on  only  one,  and 
many  of  them  were  concerned  with  only  elementary  points 
of  the  Creed.  The  Council  of  Trent  embraced  a  large  field 
of  doctrine  certainly;  but  I  should  apply  to  its  Canons  a 
remark  contained  in  that  University  Sermon  of  mine,  which 
has  been  so  ignorantly  criticized  in  the  Pamphlet  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  this  Volume; — I  there  have  said  that 
the  various  verses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  are  only  repeti- 
tions in  various  shapes  of  one  and  the  same  idea ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  Tridentine  Decrees  are  not  isolated  from  each 
other,  but  are  occupied  in  bringing  out  in  detail,  by  a  number 
of  separate  declarations,  as  if  into  bodily  form,  a  few  neces- 
sary truths.  I  should  make  the  same  remark  on  the  various 
theological  censures,  promulgated  by  Popes,  which  the  Church 
has  received,  and  on  their  dogmatic  decisions  generally.  I 
own  that  at  first  sight  those  decisions  seem  from  their  num- 
ber to  be  a  greater  burden  on  the  faith  of  individuals  than 
are  the  Canons  of  Councils;  still  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
matter  of  fact  they  are  so  at  all,  and  I  give  this  reason  for 
it: — it  is  not  that  a  Catholic,  layman  or  priest,  is  indifferent 
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to  the  subject,  or,  from  a  sort  of  recklessness,  will  accept  any 
thing  that  is  placed  before  him,  or  is  willing,  like  a  lawyer, 
to  speak  according  to  his  brief,  but  that  in  such  con- 
demnations the  Holy  See  is  engaged,  for  the  most  part,  in 
repudiating  one  or  two  great  lines  of  error,  such  as  Lutheran- 
ism  or  Jansenism,  principally  ethical  not  doctrinal,  which 
are  divergent  from  the  Catholic  mind,  and  that  it  is  but 
expressing  what  any  good  Catholic,  of  fair  abilities,  though 
unlearned,  would  say  himself,  from  common  and  sound  sense, 
if  the  matter  could  be  put  before  him. 

I  have  closed  this  history  of  myself  with  St.  Philip 's  name 
upon  St.  Philip's  feast-day;  and,  having  done  so,  to  whom 
can  I  more  suitably  offer  it,  as  a  memorial  of  affection  and 
gratitude,  than  to  St.  Philip's  sons,  my  dearest  brothers  of 
this  House,  the  Priests  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  AMBROSE 
ST.  JOHN,  HENRY  AUSTIN  MILLS,  HENRY  BITTLESTON,  EDWARD 
CASWALL,  WILLIAM  PAINE  NEVILLE,  and  HENRY  IGNATIUS 
DUDLEY  RYDER?  who  have  been  so  faithful  to  me;  who  have 
been  so  sensitive  of  my  needs;  who  have  been  so  indulgent 
to  my  failings ;  who  have  carried  me  through  so  many  trials ; 
who  have  grudged  no  sacrifice,  if  I  asked  for  it;  who  have 
been  so  cheerful  under  discouragements  of  my  causing;  who 
have  done  so  many  good  works,  and  let  me  have  the  credit 
of  them ; — with  whom  I  have  lived  so  long,  with  whom  I  hope 
to  die. 

And  to  you  especially,  dear  AMBROSE  ST.  JOHN;  whom 
God  gave  me,  when  He  took  every  one  else  away;  who  are 
the  link  between  my  old  life  and  my  new;  who  have  now 
for  twenty-one  years  been  so  devoted  to  me,  so  patient,  so 
zealous,  so  tender;  who  have  let  me  lean  so  hard  upon  you; 
who  have  watched  me  so  narrowly;  who  have  never  thought 
of  yourself,  if  I  was  in  question. 

And  in  you  I  gather  up  and  bear  in  memory  those  familiar 
affectionate  companions  and  counselors,  who  in  Oxford  were 
given  to  me,  one  after  another,  to  be  my  daily  solace  and 
relief;  and  all  those  others,  of  great  name  and  high  example, 
who  were  my  thorough  friends,  and  showed  me  true  attach- 
ment in  times  long  past;  and  also  those  many  younger  men, 
whether  I  knew  them  or  not,  who  have  never  been  disloyal 
to  me  by  word  or  deed;  and  of  all  these,  thus  various  in 
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their  relations  to  me,  those  more  especially  who  have  since 
joined  the  Catholic  Church. 

And  I  earnestly  pray  for  this  whole  company,  with  a 
hope  against  hope,  that  all  of  us,  who  once  were  so  united, 
and  so  happy  in  our  union,  may  even  now  be  brought  at 
length,  by  the  Power  of  the  Divine  Will,  into  One  Fold  and 
under  One  Shepherd. 
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VICTOR  HUGO 

THE  GREATEST  OF  FRENCH  POETS  AND  ROMANCERS 

1802-1885 


There  are  few  men  whose  personal  lives  have  so  held  the  interest  and 
the  study  of  mankind  as  has  the  life  of  Hugo.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
passionately  emotional  of  men.  If  his  writings  are  surcharged  with  in- 
tense feeling,  so  also  was  his  life.  He  was  a  child  of  the  Napoleonic 
era.  His  mother  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  devoted  royalist,  his  father 
was  a  champion  of  the  people;  and  Hugo  shared  the  enthusiasms  of 
both.  At  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  still  college  students,  he 
became  a  celebrated  writer.  He  was  wedded  at  twenty,  was  a  father 
at  twenty-one,  was  honored  by  the  government  as  a  leading  poet  at 
twenty-three,  and  at  twenty-five  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  French 
"  Eomanticists, "  a  powerful  party  in  politics  as  well  as  in  literature. 

Personally  Hugo  was  one  of  the  most  naively  self-confident  of  men, 
fully  assured  of  his  own  greatness.  Hence  his  letters  are  so  frank,  so 
outspoken  they  have  almost  the  character  of  personal  conversation.  He 
never  wrote  an  autobiography;  but  his  letters  almost  supply  the  place 
of  one  in  their  fullness  of  self-revelation.  For  our  present  autobiograph- 
ical purpose  we  include  several  of  the  most  representative  among  these 
letters.  First  comes  a  youthful — if  we  may  so  discriminate,  when  it  is 
part  of  the  greatness  of  Hugo  that  he  was  eternally  youthful — or  at 
least  an  early  letter  to  his  friend  and  fellow-poet,  De  Vigny.  Then 
cornea  a  characteristically  fervid  letter  announcing  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, and  another  rhapsody  to  his  father  immediately  following  the 
event.  Next  come  the  first  of  a  series  written  to  his  wife  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  summoned  away  from  her  to  be  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  X.  To  these  are  added 
two  other  letters  more  public  and  autobiographical,  letters  which  explain 
themselves. 
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To  COUNT  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY,  5tk  Regiment  of  the  Royal 
Guards,  Rouen. 

[1821.] 

Your  letter,  Alfred,  was  written  on  the  18th,  and  I  am  an- 
swering it  on  the  21st!  We  are  separated  by  three  days 
only,  and  these  three  days  are  like  three  years;  distance  is 
nothing, — it  is  the  separation  that  matters.  Thirty  leagues, 
which  prevent  us  from  seeing  each  other,  separate  us  as  much 
as  a  thousand.  One  must  be  with  one's  friends  to  enjoy  them. 
Once  parted  from  them,  the  amount  of  the  distance  is  of  no 
account.  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  the  only  consolation  I 
derive  from  your  place  of  exile  being  near  me  is  that  you  will 
come  back  from  it  all  the  quicker.  However,  our  separation 
is  enough  to  make  me  melancholy,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
should  pity  those  who  survived  you  if  the  sun  that  rose  on 
your  grave  was  no  brighter  than  the  friend  you  have  left 
behind  you. 

Your  letter  found  me  here,  overdone,  wearied,  worried,  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  dull;  you  can  imagine  what  an  im- 
pression it  made  on  me,  and  what  a  happiness  it  was  to  me. 
I  read  it  over  again,  word  by  word,  as  a  beggar  counts  the 
coins  one  by  one  in  the  purse  which  he  has  picked  up.  I 
saw  with  delight  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  as  you  write 
to  me,  and  that  you  are  doing  something  better  than  thinking 
of  me,  as  you  are  composing  poetry.  But  that,  again,  is  ter- 
ribly tantalizing ; — what !  we  are  only  thirty  leagues  apart,  and 
I  shall  not  have  a  chance  of  hearing  these  lines.  "Why  don't 
we  have  roots  instead  of  feet,  since  we  are  fixed  like  wretched 
plants  to  a  spot  which  we  cannot  leave  ?  Why  are  our  aspira- 
tions, our  desires,  our  affections  removed  so  far  from  us,  if 
we  are  doomed  never  to  follow  them  ?  My  dear  friend,  solve 
the  question,  and  I  will  put  you  some  more,  for  the  cup  of 
bitterness  is  inexhaustible. 

I  think  you  must  have  monopolized  all  the  inspiration 
this  month,  for  I  have  not  had  any  for  a  single  moment.  I 
have  written  nothing.  The  Government  asked  me  for  more 
lines  on  the  baptism  [of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux] ,  which  I  shall 
not  write  unless  I  get  an  inspiration.  You  are  a  lucky  man, 
Alfred ;  you  never  strike  the  rock  in  vain,  and  when  you  have 
turned  out  some  hundreds  of  splendid  verses  you  call  them 
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lines,  to  console  those  of  your  friends  who  cannot  even  pro- 
duce any  lines  which  they  would  call  verses. 

I  had,  however,  begun  a  story  which  amused  me  but  for 
the  trouble  of  writing  it;  then  came  this  request  about  the 
baptism  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and  then  bothers  about  the 
fusion  of  the  Conservateur  litteraire  and  the  Annales.  I  have 
let  the  whole  thing  slide. 

Lefevre  is  still  undecided,  Soumet  is  writing  some  superb 
poetry,  Pichot  is  looking  for  his  manuscript,  Emile  [Des- 
champs]  goes  on  promising  us  Le  fou\  du  roi,  Gaspard  [de 
Pons]  is  making  merry  at  Versailles,  Rochet  is  weeping  at 
Grenoble,  by  the  bedside  of  his  father,  who  is  dangerously 
ill,  Saint- Valry  is  spending  Easter  at  Montford;  all  of  them 
love  you  and  embrace  you,  but  none  more  tenderly  than  I  do. 

It  is  very  disagreeable,  Alfred,  to  be  able  to  communicate 
by  letter  only.  Here  I  am  compelled  to  stop  for  want  of 
paper.  Is  it  really  worth  while  to  travel  about  in  order  to  ex- 
change ideas  without  getting  an  answer,  to  intrude  upon  one 's 
friend's  gay  thoughts  with  melancholy  remarks,  like  two  in- 
struments which  answer  each  other  from  afar  off  with  differ- 
ent airs,  because  the  distance  prevents  those  who  are  playing 
on  them  from  striking  up  the  same  one?  Farewell;  I  em- 
brace you,  ashamed  of  having  told  you  so  little,  and  tired  of 
having  put  so  many  words  on  paper. 

Abel's  [Hugo]  meetings  at  the  Bonnes  lettres  are  a  great 
success.  I  have  not  read  or  had  anything  read  since  Quiberon. 
I  had  a  charming  letter  from  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  which 
he  told  me  this  ode  moved  him  to  tears;  I  repeat  this  praise 
to  you,  my  friend,  because  it  will  convince  you  as  well,  you 
who  possess  the  official  record  of  the  interment  of  this  work. 
What  is  it  by  the  side  of  your  adorable  Symetha!  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  return  your  charming  mark  of  friendship  by 
signing  myself  Alfred;  but,  at  all  events,  as  you  sign  your- 
self Victor,  I  am  sure  that  that  name  will  be  always  illustrious. 
Your  affectionate  friend  VICTOR. 

To  THE  ABBE  DE  LAMENNAIS,  la  Chesnaie. 

1st  October,  1822. 

I  must  write  to  you,  my  illustrious  friend ;  I  am  about  to  be 
happy.  Something  would  be  wanting  to  my  happiness  if 
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you  were  not  the  first  to  hear  of  it.  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  wish  more  than  ever  that  you  were  in  Paris  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  angel  who  is  about  to  convert  all  my 
dreams  of  virtue  and  bliss  into  reality.  I  have  not  ventured 
to  speak  to  you  before  now  of  what  absorbs  my  existence. 
My  whole  future  was  still  unsettled,  and  I  could  not  divulge 
a  secret  which  did  not  belong  exclusively  to  myself.  Besides, 
I  was  afraid  of  shocking  your  lofty  austerity  by  the  avowal 
of  an  uncontrollable  passion,  although  a  pure  and  innocent 
one.  But  now  that  everything  conspires  to  bestow  on  me  a 
happiness  after  my  own  heart,  I  do  not  doubt  that  all  your 
tender  feelings  will  be  interested  in  an  attachment  as  old  as 
myself,  born  in  early  childhood  and  fostered  by  the  first 
affliction  of  youth.  VICTOR  M.  HUGO. 

PARIS,  19th  October,  1822. 

MY  DEAR  PAPA, — The  happiest  and  the  most  grateful  of 
sons  is  writing  to  you.  From  the  12th  of  this  month  I  have 
enjoyed  the  most  delightful  and  the  most  perfect  happiness, 
and  I  see  no  end  to  it  in  the  future ;  it  is  to  you,  dear,  kind 
papa,  that  I  owe  these  pure  and  lawful  joys,  it  is  you  who  have 
given  me  my  happiness;  accept  then,  for  the  third  time,  the 
assurance  of  my  deepest  and  tenderest  gratitude. 

I  did  not  write  to  you  during  the  first  days  of  my  bliss, 
because  my  heart  was  too  full  for  words ;  even  now  you  will 
make  allowance  for  me,  my  good  father,  for  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  writing.  I  am  absorbed  in  a  deep  feeling  of  love, 
and  so  long  as  this  letter  is  full  of  it  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
your  kind  heart  will  be  satisfied.  Your  angelic  Adele  unites 
with  me ;  if  she  dared,  she  would  write  to  you,  but  now  that 
we  two  are  one,  her  heart  feels  as  mine  for  you. 

Allow  me,  in  concluding  this  too  short  letter,  my  dear,  good 
father,  to  commend  my  brothers'  interests  to  you;  I  have  no 
doubt  you  have  already  decided  in  their  favor,  and  it  is  only 
to  hasten  the  execution  of  your  decision  that  I  mention  the 
subject  again. 

Farewell  then,  dear  papa,  I  leave  you  with  regret.  Still,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  assure  you  once  more  of  the  dutiful 
love  end  unchanging  gratitude  of  your  happy  children. 

VICTOR, 
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To  ADELE  HUGO,  care  of  GENERAL.  COUNT  HUGO,  Blois. 

ORLEANS,  19th  May,  4  p.  M.,  [1825]. 

Here  I  am  at  Orleans,  my  Adele,  and  before  dining,  before 
taking  a  rest,  even  before  sitting  down  (for  I  am  standing  up) , 
I  must  write  to  you.  You  will  receive  this  unexpected  letter 
to-morrow,  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
depression,  to  think  of  the  pleasure  this  sheet  will  give  you. 
Besides,  I  am  really  so  sad,  that  it  will  do  me  good  to  open 
my  heart  to  you,  my  Adele.  You  cannot  think  how  long  the 
time  and  how  great  the  distance  have  seemed  to  me  since  I 
left  you,  my  beloved.  I  feel  quite  depressed  at  the  thought 
of  the  forty  miles  which  already  separate  you  from  me,  and 
of  the  eight  hours  which  have  passed  without  seeing  you. 
How  will  it  be  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day,  and  the  next?  You  must  really  pray  to  God, 
my  Adele,  my  dearly  beloved  Adele,  to  give  me  courage,  for 
indeed  I  need  it,  .and  this  fortnight  is  an  eternity  to  me. 

But  I  see  that  instead  of  strengthening  you  it  is  I  who 
am  weak,  and  that  I  am  saddening  instead  of  consoling  you. 
Forgive  me,  my  Adele,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  alone,  iso- 
lated, with  cold,  curious,  or  indifferent  faces  around  one, 
with  no  friend  but  one's  purse,  as  I  am  now,  when  one  has 
got  into  the  sweet  habit  of  finding  your  tender  smile  and 
your  consoling  glance  everywhere. 

I  shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow,  and  I  will  write  to  you  at 
once.  Be  brave,  my  adored  one ;  take  great  care  of  your  little 
Didine,  who  is  not  a  greater  angel  than  you  are ;  see  that  she 
has  cut  two  or  three  teeth  by  my  return ;  kiss  her  a  thousand 
times.  My  love  to  my  good  father  and  his  excellent  wife ;  I 
will  give  the  same  messages  in  your  name  at  the  same  time 
in  Paris. 

We  had  a  very  good  journey  here.  The  roads  are  first- 
rate,  the  weather  fine,  though  cold.  I  shall  not  be  hot  to-night, 
but  I  shall  think  of  you,  and  that  will  keep  me  warm. 

Write  to  me  to  Paris  from  to-morrow;  I  will  send  you  my 
Reims  address  from  Paris.  How  trying  all  these  honors  are ! 
Many  people  envy  me  this  journey ;  and  they  little  know  how 
unhappy  I  am  over  the  good  fortune  which  excites  their 
jealousy. 
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Farewell,  dear  angel;  farewell,  my  Adele;  take  care  of 
yourself.  I  embrace  you  very  tenderly  from  very  far  off. 
Do  not  cry  and  spoil  your  pretty  cheeks.  I  want  to  find 
them  fresh  and  rosy  on  my  return. 

Tell  my  good  father  that  I  was  asked  on  the  journey  if  I 
was  going  to  join  my  regiment,  etc.  This  was  on  account 
of  my  ribbon. 

Once  more,  farewell,  and  once  more  a  thousand  kisses  and 
caresses. 

Your  own  VICTOR. 

Open  my  letters,  should  any  come  for  me,  and  give  me  a 
brief  summary  of  their  contents.  Farewell,  farewell  once 
more. 

To  ADELE  HUGO. 

PARIS,  Friday,  20th  May,  7.30  A.  M.,  [1825]. 

You  will  not  have  read  my  first  letter,  my  beloved  Adele, 
by  the  time  that  I  am  beginning  a  second  one  to  you.  Here 
I  am  in  Paris;  I  breakfasted  with  your  dear  parents,  whom 
I  found  just  the  same  as  ever,  taking  as  much  care  of  me 
here,  as  mine  do  of  you  down  there.  I  still  have  the  sound 
of  the  diligence  in  my  ears;  I  am  bruised  and  stunned  by 
its  jolting,  still  I  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting  my  thoughts 
to  write  to  you ;  they  are  all  merged  in  one,  and  that  is  you, 
and  always  you,  and  only  you !  You  were  the  companion  of 
my  sleepless  night;  you  amused  me  during  the  monotonous 
and  insipid  talk  on  the  journey;  you  gave  me  the  strength 
of  mind  to  part  from  you,  and  you  will  keep  up  my  courage 
during  this  never-ending  absence.  Do  not  read  all  I  write 
to  you  to  any  one  but  our  dear  parents;  others  might  think 
our  grief  ridiculous,  and  it  is  no  use  making  them  laugh  at 
what  gives  us  pain. 

Our  journey  went  off  well,  though  all  the  arrangements  for 
my  places  had  been  so  badly  made,  that  I  always  found  myself 
where  I  ought  not  to  have  been,  thanks  to  the  stupidity  of 
the  innkeeper's  wife  at  Blois.  I  had  no  ill  effects  from  the 
cold,  and  hardly  any  from  the  fatigue,  but  my  depression  and 
ennui  have  not  left  me,  and  are  increasing.  If  I  do  get  in- 
spiration at  the  Coronation,  it  will  not  be  from  my  Muse. 
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I  find  a  lot  of  letters,  parcels,  papers,  books,  etc.,  here. 
I  inclose  you  Soumet  's  letter ;  it  will  please  both  you  and  my 
good  father.  Take  great  care  of  it.  I  found  most  kind  con- 
gratulations from  Villemain  dated  April  27th;  he  invites  me 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  1st  of  last  May,  and  begs  me  not  to 
fail  him.  So  you  see,  he  has  had  to  wait  some  time  for  me. 
I  will  write  to  him  and  explain  the  reason  of  my  absence  and 
my  silence,  and  I  will  call  on  him. 

Now  I  must  leave  you,  my  adored  angel,  for  I  have  a  thou- 
sand and  one  things  to  attend  to.  I  must  begin  my  visits. 
I  gave  your  letter  to  your  kind  mother,  who  sends  you  and 
your  Didine  many  loving  kisses,  but  not  as  many  as  I  do. 
Your  good  father  joins  us  in  this ;  he  is  still  cheerful,  cordial, 
and  amusing,  like  mine,  though  in  a  different  manner.  Give 
my  love  to  my  noble  and  charming  father,  and  to  her  who  is 
one  flesh  and  one  heart  with  him.  I  commend  you  to  their 
loving  care.  You  must  be  on  even  better  terms  with  them 
than  with  me.  They  are  so  kind  that  this  will  be  no  difficulty 
to  them. 

I  am  writing  to  you  from  our  bedroom,  where  everything 
makes  me  feel  my  widowhood  more  acutely.  Everything  seems 
strange  to  me  here  without  you.  Coming  into  Paris,  I  admired 
it  like  a  provincial.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  not  my  own 
country.  You  are  my  true  home.  Write  to  me  every  day. 
Your  own  VICTOR. 

To  ADELE  HUGO. 

PARIS,  21st  May,  [1825]. 

This  is  my  only  happy  time  throughout  the  day,  my  Adele. 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  and  forget  for  a  moment  all  my 
troubles,  fatigues,  worries,  and  difficulties.  You  are  with  me 
in  my  mind,  and  nothing  can  distract  my  thoughts  from  you. 
You  will  see  this  sheet,  you  will  touch  it,  it  will  be  with  you 
twelve  or  thirteen  days  in  advance  of  me,  it  will  be  like  a  mes- 
senger of  whom  you  will  ask  a  thousand  questions.  I  envy  it ! 

Well,  I  have  been  here  since  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
will  tell  you  how  I  have  spent  my  time.  When  I  arrived  I 
found  your  father  and  mother  still  in  bed.  Paul  threw  his 
arms  round  me,  and  then  all  the  questions  began.  We  had 
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breakfast ;  your  father  made  me  some  lobster  sauce,  the  coffee 
and  milk  were  excellent.  After  breakfast  I  wrote  you  the  let- 
ter which  you  will  get  to-day.  As  I  returned  from  posting  it 
myself,  Mile.  Julie  was  going  upstairs  to  see  me.  I  dressed 
and  went  down  to  her  studio,  where  the  questions  began  again. 
How  is  Adele?  and  Didine?  and  the  General?  and  his  wife? 
The  good  woman  is  as  fond  of  us  as  if  we  belonged  to  her. 
She  showed  me  Didine 's  portrait,  which  is  nearly  finished  and 
is  delightful ;  and  Juju  's,  which  she  has  begun  on  a  large  can- 
vas. I  think  she  will  do  a  small  one  to  match  the  other,  at 
least  so  your  mother  tells  me.  Juju's  is  a  very  good  likeness 
and  very  pretty.  Her  round  face  has  grown  longer,  and  she 
looks  quite  the  little  woman.  Coming  away  from  Mile. 
Duvidal  (with  whom  we  dine  on  Sunday),  I  went  on  foot 
to  see  Beauchene.  Destains  and  Jules  Marechal  congratulated 
me.  Beauchene  showed  me  my  coat,  which  fits  well ;  it  is  very 
ugly,  but  very  fashionable.  I  have  still  to  get  my  knee- 
breeches  made,  to  hire  or  buy  a  sword.  There  were  so  many 
people  at  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld 's  that  I  did  not  go  in  there. 
Abel  was  at  Beauchene 's  shop.  I  gave  my  good  old  brother 
everybody's  love.  He  is  always  driving  about  in  pursuit  of 
the  six  millions,  which  he  hopes  to  get.  Then  I  went  to  see 
Sournet,  who  is,  as  you  know,  always  good  and  kind ;  he  of- 
fered to  lend  me  his  knee-breeches.  He  came  back  with  me 
by  the  Tuileries  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  du  Bac. 
I  went  to  get  my  pension  at  the  Home  Office,  where  I  was 
congratulated  on  my  decoration.  After  that  I  went  to  see 
Adolphe  and  Mme.  Dumenil,  neither  of  whom  was  at  home. 
I  have  ordered  a  pair  of  boots,  a  pair  of  shoes,  «and  a  pair  of 
pumps,  which  I  shall  have  by  Sunday  evening.  Coming 
home,  I  looked  in  on  our  porter,  who  told  me  that  the  Abbe 
Lamennais  had  called,  among  others.  I  must  not  forget  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  also  seen  Rabbe,  who  gave  me  heaps  of 
kind  and  affectionate  messages  for  you  and  our  dear  parents 
at  Blois.  Abel  and  Beauchene  dined  with  us.  After  dinner 
I  refused  to  go  to  the  theater  with  your  people.  It  would 
have  been  too  sad  without  you.  I  have  been  to  see  Charles 
Nodier.  Our  poor  friend  has  just  lost  his  mother-in-law.  All 
the  house  was  draped  in  black.  Still  I  tried  to  cheer  the 
ladies,  although  I  am  not  very  merry  myself.  Our  good 
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Nodier,  who  knew  I  was  coming,  had  been  expecting  me  all 
day,  first  at  lunch  and  then  at  dinner.  He  is  short  of  money 
like  me.  It  appears  we  shall  not  receive  any  before  the  jour- 
ney. We  start  Tuesday  morning  with  the  artist  Alaux.  The 
carriage  there  and  back  will  cost  four  hundred  francs.  If  we 
can  get  Taylor's  room  we  shall  have  it  for  nothing.  If  not 
we  must  take  what  we  can  get,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  what 
we  are  asked.  I  hear  we  shall  be  in  a  very  good  position 
for  seeing  the  ceremony.  Our  places,  they  say,  are  perhaps 
the  best  of  all.  The  journey  will  only  take  two  days,  and 
we  shall  arrive  early  on  Wednesday.  I  am  to  go  and  see 
Nodier  again  on  Monday  morning  and  take  him  my  things. 

I  got  home  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  having  been 
to  the  play  to  fetch  your  mother.  I  slept  last  night  from 
sheer  fatigue,  and  I  saw  you  in  all  my  dreams.  It  was  a  sad 
night  to  me,  for  it  is  the  first  I  have  passed  away  from  you 
in  a  strange  bed.  This  morning  I  have  just  seen  our  good 
friend  the  Abbe  Lamennais,  who  is  still  taken  up  with  his 
wretched  troubles.  He  asked  most  affectionately  after  you, 
talked  to  me  a  great  deal  of  Didine,  and  was  as  delightful  as 
he  always  is.  I  shall  see  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to-day.  I 
shall  order  my  knee-breeches.  And  to  do  all  this,  I  am  obliged 
to  finish  this  letter.  Your  poor  aunt  is  very  ill.  M.  and  Mme. 
Deschamps,  M.  and  Mme.  Francois,  send  you  and  our  dear 
parents  all  sorts  of  kind  messages.  If  the  Viscount  does  not 
give  me  any  money,  your  father  will  lend  me  some,  and  can 
repay  himself  when  it  is  sent  to  me. 

Farewell,  dear  Adele,  farewell,  beloved;  what  a  pang  it 
gives  me  to  close  my  letter  so  soon !  When  shall  I  receive  one 
from  you?  Your  kind  parents  are  particularly  attentive  to 
me.  They  send  their  love  to  you,  to  your  Didine,  and  to  my 
parents.  Tell  my  good  father  not  to  overtire  himself  with 
head  work,  and  to  go  out  walking.  My  love  to  your  Blois 
father  and  mother.  You  know  how  I  love  you.  Farewell. 

To  M.  DE  LA  BOURDONNAYE,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

PARIS,  14th  August,  1829. 

MY  LORD, — I  am  much  touched  by  the  King's  kindness. 
My  devotion  to  the  King  is  in  truth  deep  and  sincere.    My 
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family,  ennobled  in  the  year  1531,  has  long  served  the  State. 
My  father  and  my  two  uncles  served  it  for  forty  years  with 
their  swords.  I  myself  have  perhaps  been  fortunate  enough 
to  render  some  humble  service  to  the  King  and  to  the  cause  of 
royalty.  I  have  sold  five  editions  of  a  book  in  which  the  name 
of  Bourbon  occurs  on  every  page. 

My  Lord,  this  devotion  is  purely  disinterested.  Six  years 
ago  the  late  King  deigned  to  grant  me,  by  royal  decree,  and 
simultaneously  with  my  noble  friend  M.  de  Lamartine,  a 
pension  of  two  thousand  francs  on  the  literary  fund  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  I  received  this  pension  all  the  more 
gratefully  because  I  had  never  asked  for  it. 

My  Lord,  this  pension,  modest  as  it  is,  is  enough  for  me. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  all  my  father's  fortune  has  been  se- 
questrated by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  contravention  of  the 
Treaty  of  1814.  It  is  true  that  I  have  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. It  is  true  that  I  am  supporting  widows  and  relations 
who  bear  my  name.  But  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
make  an  honorable  and  independent  living  by  my  pen.  This 
is  why  the  pension  of  two  thousand  francs,  which  I  value 
chiefly  as  a  token  of  royal  favor,  is  enough  for  me. 

It  is,  however,  also  true  that,  as  I  live  by  my  pen,  I  had 
been  obliged  to  reckon  on  the  legitimate  profits  of  my  drama, 
Marion  de  Lorme.  But  as  the  performance  of  this  play — a 
conscientious,  honest  work  of  art — appears  to  be  dangerous,  I 
bow  to  the  decision,  hoping  that  the  Sovereign's  august  will 
may  change  in  this  respect.  I  had  asked  to  have  my  play 
acted ;  I  do  not  ask  for  anything  else. 

Be  so  good,  therefore,  my  Lord,  as  to  tell  the  King  that  I 
entreat  him  to  allow  me  to  remain  in  the  position  in  which 
I  was  when  his  fresh  favors  reached  me.  Whatever  hap- 
pens— I  need  not  repeat  the  assurance  to  you — nothing 
hostile  can  ever  come  from  me.  The  King  need  expect  noth- 
ing but  proofs  of  fidelity,  loyalty,  and  devotion  from  Victor 
Hugo. 

I  should  be  glad,  my  Lord,  if  your  Excellency  will  be  kind 
enough  to  submit  this  letter  to  the  King,  with  the  expression 
of  my  warm  gratitude  and  deep  respect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  VICTOR  HUGOC 
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To  ALPHONSE  DE  LAMARTINE,  at  his  Country-seat  of  Saint- 
Point  near  Mdc&n. 

PARIS,  7th  September,  1830. 

Between  your  letter  and  my  reply,  my  dear  friend,  has  come 
a  Revolution.  On  the  28th  of  July,  just  as  I  was  going  to 
wrife  to  you,  the  cannonade  made  me  drop  my  pen.  Since 
then,  in  this  vortex  which  surrounds  us  and  makes  us  giddy, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  devote  a  thought  to  poetry  or  friend- 
ship. The  fever  attacks  every  one,  and  you  cannot  defend 
yourself  against  outside  impressions;  the  contagion  is  in  the 
air.  It  infects  you  in  spite  of  yourself ;  art,  poetry,  the  stage, 
disappear  at  such  a  moment.  The  chambers,  the  country,  the 
nation,  absorb  everything.  Politics  becomes  one 's  life. 

However,  when  once  this  earthquake  has  gone  by,  I  am 
convinced  we  shall  find  our  poetical  edifice  standing,  and  all 
the  stronger  for  the  shocks  which  it  will  have  withstood.  Our 
cause  is  also  one  of  liberty ;  it  is  a  revolution,  too :  it  will  ad- 
vance unharmed  side  by  side  with  its  political  sister.  Revolu- 
tions, like  wolves,  do  not  prey  on  each  other. 

Your  letter  delighted  me.  It  is  good,  nice,  cordial  prose,  but 
now  I  expect  the  poetry.  Do  not  forget  that  you  promised  to 
send  it  to  me. 

Farewell.  Where  are  you?  What  are  you  doing?  When 
are  you  coming  back  ?  I  had  my  own  domestic  anxieties  in  the 
middle  of  the  social  revolution.  My  wife's  confinement  took 
place  while  the  bullets  were  shattering  the  slates  on  our  roof. 
She  was  safely  delivered,  and  I  am  now  the  father  of  four 
children. 

They  are  all  flourishing.  One  day  they  will  all  love  and 
admire  you  as  I  do.  VICTOR  HUGO. 


THE  END 
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PRINCESS  MARIE  ASMAR 

A  MODERN  PRINCESS  OP   BABYLONIA 

1804-1854 
(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

In  these  days  when  woman  is  evolving  for  herself  a  new  place  in  the 
world,  the  life  story  and  ideals  of  Marie  Therese,  Babylonian  princess, 
hold  a  poignant  appeal.  Born  among  the  ruins  of  lordly  Nineveh,  bred 
in  gorgeous  Bagdad,  daughter  of  a  Babylonian  Emir,  an  ardent  Christian, 
she  overrode  tradition  and  was  the  first  woman  of  her  race  to  forswear 
marriage  and  devote  herself  to  religion,  to  travel  in  far  countries  and 
support  herself. 

Strong-hearted,  valiant  in  her  faith,  she  tells  of  strange  wanderings, 
hazardous  adventures,  and  frequent  persecutions;  yet  does  she  endear 
herself  to  the  hearts  of  her  readers  more  by  her  sweet  naturalness  and 
humility  and  her  animated  accounts  of  childish  escapades.  After  her 
father's  death,  which  left  her  in  poverty,  she  undertook  to  establish  a 
college  for  women  in  her  native  Bagdad.  This  arduous  task  accom- 
plished, her  truth  and  liberality  made  her  the  idol  of  her  pupils.  Imagine 
then  her  despair  when  an  English  missionary,  attempting  to  control  the 
college,  so  embittered  the  Mohammedan  government  that  the  college  was 
closed  and  the  princess  forced  to  flee.  Her  wanderings  carried  her  among 
the  Beduin  sheikhs,  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  later  to  Europe  and  England. 
Her  account  of  the  scenes  she  witnessed  is  full  of  that  oriental  richness 
which  by  its  very  strangeness  intrigues  the  Western  mind.  Her  tales  of 
the  people  she  lived  among  are  always  kind.  She  recognized  all  their 
good  qualities,  which  she  joyously  extolled;  and  while  realizing  their 
faults  she  softened  them  with  the  brush  of  sympathy. 

Courageous  little  Babylonian  princess,  she  faced  hardships  before  un- 
heard of,  her  life  was  often  bitterly  disagreeable,  yet  she  had  the  strength 
and  faith  of  greatness.  Her  memoirs  are  of  a  consistent,  earnest  truth- 
fulness, full  of  brave  striving  for  the  right,  of  keen  appreciation  of  life 
and  joy.  She  has  shown  us  the  true  heart  of  a  woman,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  finer;  and  in  so  doing  she  has  given  a  deep  and  lasting  value 
to  her  unpretentious  book. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  BABYLONIAN  PRINCESS 


I  AM  descended  from  a  family  in  the  East,  who  derive  their 
origin  from  the  Brahmins,  and  have  long  professed  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  the  church  of  Travancore ;  a  church  which,  ac- 
cording to  history,  was  originally  planted  by  Saint  Thomas, 
the  apostle  of  our  Lord  in  the  Indies.  My  ancestors,  some 
centuries  ago,  according  to  the  tradition  of  our  family,  left 
Travancore  for  Persia,  and  finally  migrated  to  Bagdad.  My 
grandfather,  the  Emir  Abdallah,  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
consisting  of  lands  and  other  property ;  including  houses,  silk- 
works,  sheep,  and  camels ;  of  which  latter  alone  he  possessed 
five  thousand. 

Upon  the  death  of  my  grandfather  this  great  property  de- 
scended to  my  father  and  his  four  brothers.  It  was  my 
father's  delight  to  employ  all  his  influence,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  riches,  in  plans  for  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  himself  professed  the  Chaldaic  rite  in  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome.  His  house  was  neverthe- 
less at  all  times  an  asylum  for  the  unfortunate  of  every  de- 
nomination, whether  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mussulman.  He  built 
a  house  especially  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  He  would  go 
himself  in  quest  of  them,  and,  when  he  had  found  them,  he 
would  bring  them  in  and  wash  their  feet,  and  serve  them  at 
table  with  his  own  hands. 

One  individual,  in  particular,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  his 
house,  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  I  well  remember.  He  was  a 
missionary  named  Gabriel  Dombo,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  had  been  condemned  to  the  cruel  sentence 
of  having  his  tongue  cut  out.  This  worthy  man  remained 
with  us  two  years,  and  my  father  afterwards  supplied  him 
with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  him  to  found  a  college  for  the 
instruction  of  missionaries. 

The  plague  having  broken  out  at  Bagdad  in  the  year  1804 
with  great  malignity,  my  father  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
with  his  family  to  a  country  residence  which  he  possessed 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  It  was  called  Kasr  el  Aza,  which 
signifies  the  Palace  of  Delight.  This  was  the  period  of  my 
birth ;  which  took  place  in  a  tent  in  the  desert,  a  short  distance 
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from  my  father's  house,  whither  my  mother  had  retired  to 
bewail  the  loss  of  several  members  of  her  family  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  plague,  as  well  as  that  of  a  beloved  brother, 
who  had  come  to  his  death  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  received 
while  he  was  hunting,  having  first  undergone  the  torture  in- 
flicted by  a  method  of  cure  which  has  prevailed  from  the  high- 
est antiquity  in  Mesopotamia.  Under  this  system  the  patient 
is  prevented  from  sleeping,  for  five  days,  by  the  beating  of 
drums,  and  by  being  pricked  with  needles,  should  he  show 
any  symptoms  of  drowsiness.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
he  is  fed  entirely  on  milk,  with  which  he  is  constantly  sup- 
plied until  it  causes  him  to  vomit,  when  both  milk  and  venom 
are  supposed  to  be  ejected  simultaneously  from  the  stomach. 

To  this  torture  was  my  unfortunate  uncle  subjected  during 
five  days,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  poison  had  entered  too 
deeply  into  his  system  to  be  removed  by  any  human  means. 

At  length  the  plague  ceased  its  ravages,  but  not  until,  in  its 
destroying  course,  it  had  swept  away  entire  families,  and  filled 
every  house  with  mourning.  My  parents  then  returned  to 
Bagdad,  and  there  I  remained  until  I  was  four  years  old. 
We  resided  at  a  spacious  country  mansion,  distant  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  of  vast  extent,  abundantly  stocked  with 
date  trees,  sweet  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  fertilized  by  numer- 
ous streamlets  supplied  from  the  neighboring  river.  In  this 
delightful  spot  I  passed  the  days  of  my  infancy.  Many  and 
many  were  the  games  of  hide  and  seek,  which  I  played  with 
my  brothers,  amongst  their  numerous  labyrinths;  and  the 
recollection  of  them  is,  I  think,  at  this  moment,  as  fresh  on 
my  memory  as  it  was  at  any  period  of  my  existence. 

Our  next  door  neighbor  was  an  Osmanli  Aga,  a  truly  devout 
Moslem,  noted  for  his  scrupulous  observance  of  all  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  Koran,  and  his  horror  of  unbelievers,  of 
whatever  sect  or  nation.  He  detested  a  Shiah  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  he  did  a  downright  Kafir.  He  never  suffered  a 
day  to  pass  without  repeating  the  due  number  of  prayers,  and 
going  through  the  mattaniaths  prescribed  by  the  law. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  was  one 
day  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  my  brother — at  that  age  I 
was  as  nimble  as  a  kitten;  and,  after  an  hour's  play  in  the 
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garden,  the  fancy  took  me  to  climb  a  large  date  tree,  which 
was  hard  by  the  wall  that  separated  our  garden  from  that  of 
this  Mussulman.  Here  I  secreted  myself,  enchanted  with  the 
idea  of  sending  my  brother  on  a  fruitless  chase  after  me  all 
over  the  garden. 

My  trick  succeeded  to  my  utmost  wish.  Between  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  I  could  see  the  little  fellow  running,  first  here  and 
then  there,  and  stopping  at  intervals  to  consider  whether  he 
had  left  any  nook  or  corner  unexplored;  but  never  for  a 
moment  did  he  suspect  the  place  of  my  concealment.  After 
enjoying  his  embarrassment  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
I  bethought  me  how  I  should  make  known  to  him  the  place 
of  my  concealment.  At  length,  prompted,  I  suppose,  by  the 
genius  of  mischief,  imitating  as  nearly  as  I  could,  the  tone  of 
the  Mollah,  who  regularly  summoned  from  the  nearest  minaret 
all  the  true  believers  to  prayer,  I  cried  with  a  loud  voice — ' '  La 
illahoun  ila  Allah  w'  Mahommed  rasul  Allah." — " There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. "  "El  salat  akhsan 
min  eltaam." — "Prayer  is  better  than  food."  As  it  was  just 
about  the  time  of  mid-day  prayer,  my  brother  supposed  it  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  Mollah  himself,  until  a  loud  laugh,  which 
I  could  not  repress,  at  the  success  of  my  trick,  discovered  me 
perched  in  my  hiding-place.  He  was  as  much  diverted  with  it 
as  myself ;  but  when  we  returned  to  the  house,  he  was  thought- 
less enough  to  relate  the  story  of  what  had  passed  to  my 
father. 

Now  my  parent  was  as  pious  a  Christian  as  ever  existed,  and 
of  so  peaceable  a  disposition,  that,  upon  all  occasions,  he  cau- 
tiously avoided  giving  any  offense,  or  offering  the  slightest 
insult  to  his  Mahomedan  fellow-subjects.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  being  amused  at  what  I  had  done,  he  condemned  me  to  a 
confinement  for  three  days  to  my  own  room,  and  gave  direc- 
tions that  dates  and  water  should  be  my  only  sustenance,  at 
the  same  time  impressing  upon  my  youthful  mind  this  cau- 
tion— ' '  Knowest  thou  not  that  the  very  walls  have  ears  ? ' ' 

Over  the  garden  wall  of  our  Moslem  neighbor  grew  clusters 
of  sweet  lemons,  of  an  enormous  size.  Days  and  days  had  I 
watched  them,  as  they  hung  ripening  in  the  sun,  with  a  longing 
eye  and  a  watering  mouth,  and  many  were  the  schemes  which 
I  revolved  in  my  mind,  to  get  possession  of  one  of  them.  At 
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length,  like  our  first  mother,  whose  sin  is  believed  by  many 
to  have  been  committed  at  no  great  distance  from  this  very 
spot,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  promptings  of  the  evil 
one,  I  became  a  perfect  Bedouin.  Several  times  I  was  foiled 
in  my  attempt  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  my  brothers 
or  cousins.  One  day,  however,  when  there  appeared  to  be  no 
danger  of  interruption,  I  directed  a  servant  to  place  a  ladder 
against  the  wall,  and  up  I  mounted.  The  forbidden  fruit  was 
now  within  my  reach.  With  a  heart  beating  high  with  hope 
and  joy,  but  not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  I  seized  the 
largest  lemon  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon,  and  descended  the 
ladder  with  it.  Whether  the  fruit  derived  its  exquisite  flavor 
from  the  manner  in  which  I  had  obtained  it,  or  whether  it  was 
in  reality  of  superior  excellence,  I  will  not  venture  to  decide ; 
but  I  well  remember  that  I  relished  it  more  than  any  sweet 
lemon  I  had  ever  before  eaten,  and  that  I  have  never  since 
tasted  one  of  equal  flavor. 

Here,  however,  my  enjoyment  ended.  Like  other  transgres- 
sors, I  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  sin  I  had  committed,  in 
the  remorse  and  stingings  of  conscience  which  speedily  fol- 
lowed it.  My  father  never  omitted  to  read  to  his  family  and 
household,  once,  at  least,  in  the  day,  the  ten  commandments, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Every  day,  therefore, 
when  he  came  to  the  commandment  which  says,  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  my  uneasy  conscience  smarted  ,afresh.  But  not 
content  with  merely  reading  the  commandment,  he  would  fre- 
quently enlarge  upon  it,  and  pursue  it  to  its  most  remote  ap- 
plication. "He  who  is  faithful  in  small  things,"  he  would 
say,  "is  faithful  also  in  great:  he  who  begins  by  pilfering 
trifles,  will  become  in  time,  by  habit,  a  confirmed  thief;  the 
only  atonement  is  immediate  restitution  of  what  has  been 
stolen. ' ' 

Unable,  any  longer,  to  support  the  load  of  remorse  with 
which  my  mind  became  burdened  by  this  constant  appeal  to 
my  conscience,  I  set  seriously  about  thinking  in  what  way  I 
could  make  reparation  for  the  injury  I  had  done  our  neigh- 
bor; and  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  return  the  Moslem  a 
lemon  of  so  large  a  size  as  the  one  I  had  purloined,  I  hit 
upon  the  notable  expedient  of  replacing  it,  by  flinging  over 
his  wall  three  or  four  of  smaller  dimensions. 
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With  this  expiatory  act  I  concluded  the  affair  would  have 
ended.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  complaint  was  shortly  aft- 
erwards made  to  my  father,  that  some  member  of  his  family 
had  been  amusing  himself  by  throwing  fruit  into  his  garden, 
which  had  alighted  on  the  heads  of  some  of  the  children  who 
were  playing  in  it.  Upon  this  my  father  immediately  sum- 
moned all  of  us  into  his  presence,  and  subjected  us  to  a  rigid 
examination.  Of  course,  every  one  denied  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstance,  until  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be 
questioned.  The  maxims  he  had  instilled  into  me,  which  for- 
bade the  telling  an  untruth,  even  though  the  object  of  telling 
it  should  be  the  salvation  of  the  world,  rushed  into  my  mind, 
and  I  at  once  made  a  full  confession  of  what  I  had  done.  T 
described  the  agony  I  every  day  endured  while  at  prayers, 
from  remorse  of  conscience,  and  I  submitted  myself  to  his  will, 
expecting  nothing  less  than  a  long  and  severe  penance.  I 
was,  however,  most  agreeably  mistaken;  for  so  high  a  value 
did  my  parent  set  upon  frankness  and  openness  of  character, 
that  he  not  only  freely  forgave  me  for  what  I  had  done,  but 
even  went  so  far  as  to  chide  my  urchins  of  brothers,  who 
had  already  bestowed  upon  me  the  nickname  of  "the  lemon- 
stealer." 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never,  knowingly,  said  any- 
thing which  was  not  true.  It  was  my  first  trial;  and  the 
mastery  which  I  then  obtained  over  the  dread  of  consequences, 
has  remained  with  me,  through  good  fortune  and  through 
bad ;  though,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  my  inopportune  ingenu- 
ousness has  frequently  made  me  commit,  what  the  French  call, 
betises,  and  been  the  source  of  much  trouble.  Whenever,  in 
traveling  in  my  native  country,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  Bedouin,  I  never  could  help  telling  him,  not 
only  that  I  had  money  about  me,  but  the  actual  amount  of  it. 
Had,  however,  the  Wahabis,  the  Yezidis,  and  the  other  pred- 
atory bands  of  Arabia,  been  the  only  beings  to  take  advantage 
of  my  failing,  the  consequence  would  have  been  comparatively 
trifling;  but,  alas,  for  civilization!  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that 
this  weakness  of  mine,  if  weakness  it  must  be  called,  has  been 
turned  to  far  greater  account  in  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
educated  Europe,  where  the  rays  of  knowledge  are  supposed 
to  have  dispelled  the  mists  of  our  Asiatic  darkness. 
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When  a  child  I  always  preferred  the  society  of  my  elders 
to  that  of  those  of  my  own  age.  I  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  the  company  of  my  grandmother ;  an  excellent  woman, 
who  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  delight  with  which  I  heard  the  stories  she 
related  to  me  of  her  long  and  eventful  life. 

Of  all  our  family  I  was  my  grandmother's  chief  favorite; 
so  that  when  she  died  she  bequeathed  me  her  khelkhal,  or 
anklets  of  silver  gilt ;  her  kirdan,  or  necklace,  which  was  very 
splendid,  having  pendant  strings  of  pearls  and  gold  chains 
all  round;  her  kharanfel,  or  nose- jewels;  and  her  kamar,  or 
girdle  of  jeweled  gold;  all  which  proofs  of  her  affection  for 
me  I  kept  with  religious  care,  until  I  was  robbed  of  them  in 
a  public  conveyance,  together  with  many  other  valuables,  the 
gifts  of  my  parents,  to  a  considerable  amount. 

My  mother  had  no  fewer  than  eighteen  children,  of  whom 
nine  only  survived,  five  boys  and  four  girls.  I  was  the 
youngest  daughter  but  one,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
My  other  two  sisters  both  married.  The  younger  of  the  two 
was  a  girl  of  rare  beauty.  Her  skin  was  delicate  and  fair ;  her 
eyes  were  full  and  dark ;  and  her  hair  black,  and  as  soft  as  the 
finest  silk.  Her  form  was  cast  in  the  most  perfect  mold,  and 
her  whole  presence  was  full  of  dignity  and  grace.  Neither 
were  her  mental  endowments  inferior  to  those  of  her  person, 
though  they  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  European  culti- 
vation. Such  is  the  true  portrait  of  my  second  sister,  whose 
name  was  Ferida,  that  is,  "the  incomparable."  At  the  age  of 
twelve  she  was  married  to  a  wealthy  sheikh  of  sixteen,  and  at 
thirteen  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son. 

This  nephew  of  mine  was  the  most  precocious  little  urchin 
I  ever  met  with.  Before  he  was  three  years  old  he  could  repeat 
his  paternoster,  and  go  through  those  compliments  which,  in 
eastern  countries,  make  the  earliest  part  of  education.  Before 
he  was  four  he  could  read  perfectly  well. 

My  sister  lived  till  she  was  thirty-five,  and  had  several 
children.  But  then,  together  with  her  whole  family,  she  was 
carried  off  by  the  plague.  In  the  space  of  a  very  few  days 
there  was  not  one  living  soul  remaining  in  that  once  happy 
family.  The  seal  of  the  Pasha,  affixed  to  the  door,  to  prevent 
unholy  pillage,  announced  the  desolation  which  reigned  within. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  where  betrothals  take 
place  at  a  very  early  age,  I  had  been  engaged  at  my  birth  to 
a  very  young  sheikh,  a  distant  relation  of  the  family,  he  being 
at  that  period  only  three  years  and  a  half  old.  When  I  was 
twelve,  and  he,  of  course,  only  fifteen  and  a  half,  my  father 
made  preparations  for  the  marriage.  But  I  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  remain  single.  From  the  age  of  six  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  and  I  had  formed 
a  determination  to  follow  their  example.  There  had  been 
many  weddings  in  our  family,  and  the  festivities  on  the  occa- 
sion generally  lasted  several  days;  yet  I  never  participated 
in  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  betook  myself  to  my  favorite 
books,  the  histories  of  saints,  hermits,  and  martyrs;  and  the 
more  I  read,  the  more  intense  was  my  desire  to  share  in  their 
sufferings  and  their  glory.  My  father,  indeed,  had  rather 
encouraged  me  in  the  course  I  was  pursuing;  and  upon  one 
occasion,  when  he  accidentally  found  me  reading  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  he  reproved  me  severely,  and  con- 
fined me  to  my  room  for  three  days;  during  which  I  was 
only  allowed  bread  and  water.  From  my  love  of  solitude,  and 
retired  habits,  I  was  called  by  my  parents  "Bechmel  Biri," 
the  Daughter  of  the  Desert;  a  name  given  to  the  turtle-dove, 
which,  according  to  Oriental  tradition,  when  it  has  lost  its 
young,  flies  to  the  desert,  and  sings  itself  to  death. 

With  a  presentiment  of  the  career  of  suffering  to  which  I 
was  destined,  I  made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  induce  my 
father  to  break  off  my  intended  espousal  with  the  young 
sheikh,  but  in  vain.  I  thereupon  addressed  myself  to  the 
youth,  who,  like  myself,  was  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  impressions ;  and  on  expressing  my  determination  to 
become  a  nun,  he  resolved  to  take  the  vows  of  a  Trappist; 
to  which  Order  he  attached  himself,  and  now  lives  in  a  hermit- 
age on  Mount  Lebanon,  at  the  foot  of  the  cedar  mountain,  on  a 
ledge  so  precipitous,  that  a  bird  would  hardly  dare  to  make 
her  nest  on  it.  We  parted  with  mutual  regrets,  and  oft-re- 
peated hopes,  that,  though  our  religious  duties  compelled  us 
to  separate  on  earth,  we  should,  when  our  earthly  tribulations 
were  over,  be  united  in  heaven. 
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I  was  particularly  fond  of  riding,  and  often  accompanied 
my  father  and  brother  in  their  excursions.  We  frequently 
wandered  through  fields  of  corn,  which  grew  to  so  great  a 
height  as  entirely  to  conceal  us.  One  day  we  were  riding  out, 
and  had  taken  with  us  a  beautiful  young  girl,  whom  I  loved 
with  the  affection  of  a  sister.  We  were  about  a  three-hours' 
ride  from  Mosul,  near  a  little  village  called  Karagossa,  when 
about  fifty  armed  Arabs  surrounded  us.  My  father  and 
brother  carried  arms;  but  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
attempt  anything  against  a  force  which  could  easily  have  de- 
stroyed us,  or  carried  us  off  prisoners.  The  chief  of  the  Arabs 
did  not,  however,  offer  us  any  violence;  but,  struck  with  the 
singular  loveliness  of  Mariam,  for  that  was  the  name  of  my 
friend,  he  insisted  on  carrying  her  away  with  him.  We  ear- 
nestly expostulated,  but  our  entreaties  were  unavailing;  and, 
with  the  deepest  anguish,  I  beheld  the  loved  companion  of 
my  youth  torn  from  me  by  a  band  of  lawless  robbers,  who, 
quick  as  lightning,  made  off  with  their  prize.  My  brother 
lost  no  time  in  collecting  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
recaptured  her;  but  the  Arabs  were  well  mounted,  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  steeds  rendered  it  impossible  to  overtake 
them. 

Mariam  had  been  passing  some  time  with  us,  and  it  was 
intended  that  she  should  remain  still  longer.  Her  parents, 
therefore,  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  peril  into  which  their 
beloved  daughter  had  fallen;  and,  as  we  trusted  by  active 
exertions  to  recover  her,  we  wished  to  spare  them  the  anguish 
which  the  knowledge  of  her  misfortune  would  have  occasioned. 

My  father  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  in  every  direction, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  discovering  the  retreat  of  the 
Arabs ;  who  engaged,  upon  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  to 
restore  their  prize  to  the  arms  of  her  distressed  friends.  The 
sum  they  demanded  was  fifty  purses,  or  close  upon  six  hun- 
dred pounds  in  English  money.  This  my  father  most  gladly 
engaged  to  pay ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  see  my  beloved  friend  once  more  under  our  roof.  She 
related  to  us  that  she  had  been  treated  by  the  Arabs  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  which  had  greatly  diminished  the  hor- 
rors of  her  captivity.  The  chief,  though  ardent  in  pressing  his 
suit,  had  offered  her  no  violence;  neither  had  he  resorted  to 
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any  threats,  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  her  into  compliance. 
She  declared  that  she  could  not  avoid  being  touched  by  the 
generosity  of  his  conduct  throughout. 

Both  of  us  were  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  of  religion.  I 
scarcely  know  on  which  side  the  greater  zeal  lay.  Her  per- 
sonal charms  were  of  a  high  order,  and  of  that  description 
which,  at  first  sight,  strikes  the  beholder  of  the  other  sex  with 
admiration.  But  she  heeded  not  their  attentions,  and  had  no 
desire  to  make  conquests;  her  whole  soul  being  absorbed  in 
religious  meditation,  and  nearly  her  whole  time  passed  in 
pious  observances.  At  midnight,  we  frequently  rose  and 
passed  hours  together  in  acts  of  devotion.  During  Lent  our 
food  consisted  of  vegetables,  boiled  with  rice;  of  which  we 
partook  sparingly  once  a  day.  On  Sundays  we  frequently 
walked  into  the  fields,  and,  collecting  around  us  a  number  of 
our  own  sex,  we  instructed  them  in  the  principles  of  our  faith. 
Hundreds  were  sometimes  attracted  to  the  spot,  where,  seated 
on  the  grass,  they  would  attentively  listen  to  our  discourses. 
Like  myself,  Mariam  had  come  to  the  determination  to  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy,  and  to  dedicate  herself  to  the  advancement 
of  the  true  faith.  This  determination  on  our  part  caused  us 
to  be  regarded  with  wonder,  by  all  who  knew  us  and  were 
acquainted  with  our  vows;  for  I  was  the  first  woman  who, 
since  the  Mussulman  dominion,  had  devoted  herself  solemnly 
to  a  life  of  celibacy  in  my  neighborhood,  and  my  friend  was 
the  second. 

At  this  period  the  Christian  Church  at  Mosul  enjoyed  sin- 
gular immunity  from  persecution,  under  the  mild  and  tolerant 
rule  of  the  Pasha  at  that  time  in  power. 

With  the  good  Pasha's  death  things  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  for  his  successor  was  a  stern  and  headlong  fanatic; 
the  sworn  enemy  of  Christianity,  he  panted  for  an  opportunity 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  head  of  its  followers. 

The  reigning  Pasha  having  gained  intelligence  of  my  pro- 
ceeding, and  being  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  to 
check  the  spread  of  what  he  regarded  as  pestilential  doctrines, 
and,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  uproot  them  utterly  from  the  land 
of  Islam,  appointed  a  day,  on  which  all  Christians  were  com- 
manded to  repair  to  a  certain  spot,  there  to  renounce  their 
faith,  and  publicly  embrace  that  of  Mahomet. 
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Many  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  looked  forward  to  martyrdom  as  a  short  and  glorious 
passage  to  the  mansion  of  glory  promised  by  the  great  Father 
of  our  faith  to  those  who  should  hold  fast  to  the  Rock  of 
Salvation  even  unto  their  life's  end.  My  uncle,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Diarbekir,  my  father,  Mariam,  and  myself,  were 
amongst  this  number.  In  company  with  those,  whom  neither 
chains,  torture,  nor  death  could  tempt  to  deny  their  God,  we 
went  in  procession,  chanting  hymns  of  praise  and  triumph, 
and  almost  believing  that  we  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and 
beheld  the  crown  of  martyrdom  extended. 

"We  were  taken  before  the  Pasha,  who  had  threatened  to 
take  our  lives,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  kept  his  word,  had 
not  the  charms  of  my  companion  turned  aside  his  fury. 

On  being  arraigned  by  the  Pasha,  we  boldly  entered  upon 
the  controversy,  maintaining  the  truth  of  our  faith,  and  en- 
deavoring to  convince  him  of  his  errors;  but  he  was  not  a 
man  of  words,  nor  did  he  care  to  assert,  still  less  to  prove,  the 
truth  of  his  own  faith.  He  threw  us  into  prison.  As  for  my 
friend  and  myself,  we  were  shut  up  in  a  room  of  the  Pasha's 
palace,  but  our  unhappy  companions  were  straightway 
dragged  to  a  dungeon,  and  received  daily  two  hundred  blows 
of  the  bastinado. 

I  was  sometimes  allowed  to  visit  them  in  their  dark  and 
loathsome  cell,  and  could  not  restrain  my  tears  on  seeing  my 
beloved  parent  and  relations  loaded  with  heavy  chains.  They, 
however,  were  not  cast  down,  but  kissing  their  chains,  exhorted 
me  not  to  weep,  but  rather  to  rejoice,  that  they  were  accounted 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  even  as  his  disciples. 

They  were  daily  brought  out  into  a  court  to  receive  the 
bastinado,  and  I  was  forced  to  hear  the  cries  of  my  father,  my 
brothers,  and  my  uncles  (one  of  whom  was  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  hot  irons),  without  being  able  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings,  or  even  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  them  under 
their  trials.  One  of  my  uncles  died  under  the  torture.  My 
father  and  the  rest  of  his  relations  were  at  length  released, 
upon  paying  enormous  sums  to  the  rapacious  and  cruel  tyrant 
who  was  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  Pasha  having  enriched  himself,  and  in  some  measure 
-sated  his  religious  enthusiasm,  by  this  flagrant  outrage  on  my 
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family,  and  wholesale  plunder  of  their  property, — we  were 
permitted  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose,  and  to  return  to  our 
former  way  of  life,  without  interference  or  molestation. 

"We  resided  at  this  time  in  the  town  of  Alkoush,  about  twelve 
hours  distant  from  Mosul,  near  which  was  situated  a  convent 
of  considerable  size.  To  this  retreat  I  obtained  my  father's 
permission  to  retire,  and  a  small  room  was  prepared  for  me, 
the  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  bed,  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  tree,  a  small  carpet,  a  skull,  and  a  crucifix,  with 
a  number  of  books,  comprising  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  lives  of  those  holy  men  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  prayer  and  contemplation,  among  which  was  the  life  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Egypt. 

In  this  sacred  asylum  my  days  passed  in  quiet,  if  not  in 
happiness.  I  rose  at  six,  and  remained  on  my  knees  for  two 
hours  engaged  in  prayer  and  meditation;  then,  taking  my 
Bible,  I  read  a  certain  number  of  chapters,  after  which  I  read 
for  some  time  portions  from  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  con- 
cluded by  reciting  fifty  of  the  Psalms  and  other  canticles, 
which  occupied  me  till  noon,  at  which  hour  I  left  my  cell 
and  wandered  in  the  convent  gardens,  sometimes  penetrating 
beyond  them,  and  climbing  the  steep  mountains  which  sur- 
rounded our  dwelling. 

As  I  ascended,  magnificent  views  opened  around  me  on 
every  side,  the  Tigris  was  at  my  feet,  and  wild  romantic 
scenery  surrounded  me  in  every  direction.  For  hours  would 
I  remain  rambling  over  these  lofty  hills,  my  thoughts  em- 
ployed in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  thence  ascending  to 
the  divine  Author  of  all  things,  till  songs  of  praise  would 
break  from  my  lips. 

At  four  o'clock  I  usually  returned  to  take  a  light  and  simple 
meal,  which  consisted  of  bread  and  fruit.  Every  Sunday  my 
parents  supplied  me  with  these  necessaries.  A  servant  was 
charged  to  bring  me  weekly  a  large  loaf,  and  enough  dried 
fruits  to  last  till  the  following  Sunday. 

m 

Six  months  had  passed  over  my  head  since  I  first  entered  the 
convent,  at  the  expiration  of  which  my  father,  brother,  and 
two  of  my  uncles  set  out  for  Bagdad,  while  my  mother,  with 
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the  rest  of  her  family,  went  to  reside  a  mile  or  two  from  Mosul, 
amid  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  in  a  small  village  the  greater  part 
of  which  belonged  to  my  father.  My  mother  would  not  hear 
of  leaving  me  behind.  I  therefore  accompanied  her,  and,  find- 
ing at  a  short  distance  from  our  habitation  the  remains  of  a 
deserted  convent,  I  took  up  my  abode  there,  passing  my  time, 
as  before,  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  fasting.  Some  portion 
of  every  day  I  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  composed  sev- 
eral books  on  religious  subjects.  After  some  months'  residence 
in  this  secluded  habitation,  I  formed  the  determination  of 
founding  an  establishment  of  learned  women,  and  prevailed 
upon  two  friends,  one  from  Mesopotamia  and  the  other  from 
Persia,  to  join  me  in  my  retreat. 

The  inequality  of  the  sexes  had  long  been  to  me  a  subject 
of  indignation.  I  saw  Christian  women  treated  almost  like 
slaves,  their  understanding  uncultivated  and  left  in  the  gross- 
est ignorance,  while  men  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  educa- 
tion. I,  therefore,  determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  edu- 
cate those  of  my  own  sex.  One  of  my  cousins  undertook  to 
give  lessons  in  Kurdish,  Chaldee,  and  Turkish;  and  I  had  a 
friend,  a  lady  of  great  intelligence,  who  taught  the  Persian 
language.  Numbers  were -attracted  to  our  institution,  in  which 
no  branch  of  education  was  neglected,  and  we  were  joined  by 
many  ladies  of  rank. 

During  this  period  I  did  not  neglect  the  poorer  classes, 
but  constantly  preached  to  them  in  the  open  air,  giving  them 
lessons  of  prudence  and  piety ;  thus  laboring,  as  I  hoped,  not 
only  for  their  good,  but  for  that  of  generations  to  come.  A 
shepherd  of  my  father's,  a  Bedouin  by  birth,  together  with 
his  whole  family,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  the  Christian 
faith. 

Whilst  I  was  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  I  was  visited  by 
many  ladies  of  consideration  from  the  neighborhood,  and, 
amongst  others,  by  the  sister  of  the  Pasha,  a  woman  of  some 
learning,  but,  nevertheless,  a  great  fanatic. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  conversation  which  lasted  three 
hours,  I  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  lead  her  from  darkness 
to  the  true  faith.  I  expatiated  largely  and  fearlessly  on  the 
glorious  truths  of  the  Christian  religion;  I  used  every  argu- 
ment which  my  reading  could  supply ;  I  omitted  no  means  of 
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proof,  nor  failed  to  avail  myself  of  any  analogy  which  my 
fancy  could  suggest,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  her  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  faith  over  all  other  creeds,  the 
offspring,  as  I  labored  to  convince  her,  of  human  error  and 
invention. 

I  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  her  how  these  impositions 
had  been  fastened  upon  the  minds  of  their  credulous  and 
ignorant  brethren, — who,  from  the  absence  of  all  education 
and  moral  enlightenment,  were  absolutely  the  prey  of  any 
delusion,  however  absurd,  to  which  they  were  incapable,  alike 
from  ignorance  and  indifference,  of  offering  any  resistance, — 
by  ambitious  adventurers,  solicitous  only  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement, and  either  instigated  by  hatred  towards  their  fel- 
low-men, or  animated  by  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the  thirst 
for  fame. 

God,  the  only  true  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  the  Giver  of  life,  was,  I  told  her,  the  Author 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  in  proof  of  my  assertion,  I 
referred  her  to  the  Bible,  which  I  knew  she  was  much  in  the 
habit  of  studying,  and  for  which  she  entertained  great  respect. 
I  also  proved  to  her  that  Mahomet  himself  had  borrowed  his 
Koran  mostly  from  the  sacred  volume — a  tribute  to,  if  not  a 
proof  of,  its  truth. 

These,  and  other  arguments  of  a  similar  kind,  which,  I 
hoped,  might  tend  to  her  conversion,  did  I  unweariedly  urge 
during  our  long  interview.  The  princess  was  astounded. 
Such  language  had  cost  many  a  Christian  his  head.  Had 
not  her  brother,  in  the  course  of  that  very  year,  put  to  death 
multitudes  of  Christians,  who  had  dared  to  avow  their  faith, 
and  set  at  nought  the  established  religion? 

What,  she  asked  me,  could  make  me  so  far  regardless  of 
my  safety  as  recklessly  to  indulge  in  language  which,  if  car- 
ried elsewhere,  might  cost  me  my  life? 

I  replied  that  I  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  such  should 
be  the  will  of  God.  "God,"  I  exclaimed,  "who  does  all  for 
our  good,  and  disposes  events  according  to  his  supreme  will, 
will  not  permit  me  to  suffer,  unless  it  seem  good  to  his  Al- 
mighty wisdom." 

At  this  display  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence,  so 
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perfectly  Mahomedan  in  its  character,  the  princess  seemed 
surprised,  and  began  to  show  me  greater  respect  than  before, 
struck  by  the  exhibition,  in  a  Christian,  of  a  virtue,  occupying 
so  high  a  place  in  the  faith  which  she  herself  professed. 

After  a  mutual  interchange  of  the  customary  compliments, 
the  princess  returned  to  the  Zenana,  in  the  same  private  man- 
ner as  she  had  come. 

Our  conversation  seemed  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
impression  on  my  illustrious  visitor ;  for,  at  the  termination  of 
Ramazan,  she  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dine  with  her.  She 
had  already  given  me  repeated  invitations,  but  my  friends, 
apprehensive  for  my  safety  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fast,  would  not  permit  me  to  accept  them.  I  was  myself  far 
from  desirous  of  paying  this  visit,  for  many  reasons;  one  of 
which  was  the  necessity  of  putting  off  my  usual  dress  (that 
of  a  recluse)  and  appearing  in  a  garb  more  suited  to  the  guest 
of  so  distinguished  a  personage. 

Whilst  these  considerations  passed  in  my  mind,  my  con- 
science told  me  that  my  visit  might,  perhaps,  be  the  means 
of  reclaiming  sinners,  and  diffusing  the  saving  light  of  truth, 
where  all  before  had  been  dark  and  without  hope:  and  this 
admonition  quickly  putting  to  flight  all  personal  considera- 
tions, and  overcoming  all  personal  apprehensions,  at  once  de- 
termined me  to  go,  if,  peradventure,  I  might  bring  into  the 
fold  some  of  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel.  I  should  have  liked  to 
have  taken  with  me  a  young  friend  whom  I  greatly  loved ;  but 
the  invitation  being  strictly  confined  to  myself,  I  did  not  dare 
to  take  any  step  which  might  put  the  Amira  to  inconvenience. 

In  a  strictly  private  manner,  attended  only  by  two  slaves,  I 
set  out  for  the  Zenana,  with  a  heart  full  of  joy,  elate  with  the 
hope  of  making  converts  to  the  true  faith. 

During  the  half  hour  in  which  we  were  enjoying  our  "nerg- 
hilahs"  we  conversed  but  little.  Ten  jairiahs  stood  before 
us,  in  an  attitude  of  respect,  with  their  arms  reverentially 
folded  before  them.  Our  pipes  being  finished,  the  Pasha's 
sister  offered  to  show  me  her  brother's  harem;  a  proposal 
to  which  my  curiosity  gave  a  ready  assent. 

We  proceeded  first  to  visit  the  bed-rooms ;  which  were  very 
numerous.  They  were  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  mag- 
nificent carpets.  The  beds,  the  manufacture  of  Bagdad,  were 
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made  of  the  branches  of  the  palm-tree,  and  were  so  light,  that 
the  whole  frame  might,  without  difficulty,  be  lifted  with  one 
hand.  On  the  bed  of  the  Pasha's  chief  wife  were  five  mat- 
tresses, each  covered  with  silk  of  a  different  color  from  the 
others,  filled  with  the  feathers  of  the  peacock. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  this  place,  the  princess  conducted 
me  to  a  salon  opening  upon  the  garden,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  wives  of  her  brother,  the  Pasha,  in  number 
twenty-five.  In  addition  to  Georgians  and  Circassians,  there 
were  some  from  Kurdistan.  One  of  them,  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, was  a  beautiful  Georgian,  with  large  black  eyes,  shaded 
by  eyelashes,  long,  dark,  and  drooping  like  a  cedar  branch, 
and  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  She  told  me  she  was 
born  of  Christian  parents,  and  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  she 
had  been  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  where  she  had  been 
compelled,  on  pain  of  death,  to  abjure  her  faith  and  embrace 
that  of  Islam.  She  had  a  brother,  a  Mamaluke,  in  the  service 
of  the  Pasha,  who  had  also  been  forced  to  abjure  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  happy  in  her  present 
condition?  she  replied,  that,  far  from  rejoicing  at  her  lot, 
she  never  ceased  to  bewail  her  hard  fate,  and  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  parents  and  kindred. 

Our  colloquy  was  here  cut  short  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Pasha  himself.  All  instantly  rose  to  salute  him.  He  was  a 
man  apparently  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  lofty  and 
commanding  stature:  his  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  bril- 
liant; his  beard,  which  was  black  and  copious,  descended  to 
his  girdle,  where  his  "hanjar,"  or  dagger  hung,  its  handle 
rough  and  sparkling  with  jewels.  His  dress  was  sumptuous 
and  befitting  his  rank,  and  his  courteous  manner  inspired 
confidence  and  respect. 

The  princess  presented  me  to  him  as  the  relative  of  his 
"kerkhea, "  or  lieutenant,  which  was  the  fact;  whereupon  he 
received  me  with  distinguished  politeness,  and  made  many 
inquiries  respecting  my  family  and  kindred,  particularly  after 
my  father,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Bassorah,  on  his  way  to 
Bagdad.  Our  conversation  had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  mollah,  from  the  minaret,  began  to  call  all  true 
believers  to  the  "salat  al  zohor,"  or  mid-day  prayer,  where- 
upon the  Pasha  immediately  took  his  leave,  for  the  purpose 
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of  repairing  to  the  adjoining  mosque,  leaving  his  "harem"  to 
say  their  prayers  in  the  salon. 

This  summons  is  repeated  five  times  during  the  day:  at 
daybreak  the  mollah  calls  all  true  Mussulmans  to  their  devo- 
tions, with  the  words,  " prayer  is  better  than  sleep;"  the 
summons  to  the  salat  al  zohor,  or  mid-day  prayer,  is,  ' '  prayer 
is  better  than  food ; ' '  the  third  call,  at  three  o  'clock,  and  is 
named  "el  assr;"  the  fourth,  called  "el  muggerib,"  takes 
place  at  sunset ;  and  the  fifth  at  midnight. 

Forthwith  the  ladies  gave  themselves  up  to  their  devotions ; 
first  going  upon  their  knees,  and  then  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  ground,  and  kissing  it,  crying  aloud,  "There  is  no 
God  but  Allah !  there  is  no  God  but  the  God  of  heaven,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet;  there  is  no  hope,  no  refuge,  save  in 
the  most  high  and  mighty  God."  During  all  this  time  they 
had  before  them  what  they  called  a  relic  of  the  great  Prophet 
himself,  which  was  no  less  than  a  fragment  of  the  very  ' '  sher- 
wals, ' '  or  trousers,  said  to  have  graced  the  limbs  of  Mahomet 's 
sister,  enveloped  in  paper,  and  encased  in  a  rich  gold  cover, 
inlaid  with  diamonds.  This  precious  relic  they  repeatedly 
kissed,  and  placed  on  their  heads  during  their  prayers. 

These  pious  observances  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  I  remained  seated  on  the 
"diwan,"  regarding  the  extraordinary  scene  with  mingled 
curiosity.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  a  slave  entered  and  an- 
nounced dinner.  The  invitation  was  promptly  attended  to, 
and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  which,  on  account 
of  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  (it  being  then  the  month  of 
June)  was  one  of  the  apartments  opening,  the  whole  width  of 
one  of  its  sides,  into  the  court. 

As  it  was  late  when  I  quitted  the  Pasha's  palace,  I  did 
not  return  to  my  home,  the  convent,  that  evening,  but  took 
up  my  night's  abode  at  the  house  of  a  married  sister  of  mine, 
who  resided  at  no  great  distance  from  the  palace,  near  the 
mosque  Nour  el  din. 

IV 

WE  had  now,  for  some  years,  led  a  life  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity; when  my  father  resolved  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
his  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  open  air,  at  a  charming  spot, 
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not  far  from  Mosul,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  This  was 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  he  greatly  loved  to  show  his  hospi- 
tality; and  upon  this  occasion,  as  on  many  similar  ones,  he 
had  invited,  besides  his  numerous  friends  from  Mosul  and 
the  neighborhood,  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kurd  and  Be- 
douin tribes,  with  whom  he  always  maintained  an  intimacy. 

The  day  was  extremely  splendid.  Nature  was  decked  in 
her  holiday  garments,  for  it  was  the  month  of  May.  All 
around  was  smiling.  Adversity  seemed  to  have  taken  leave  of 
us  for  ever.  My  father  had,  once  more,  become  wealthy. 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  him  a  dignified  and  protracted 
old  age,  until  the  hour  when  it  should  please  Almighty  God 
to  gather  him,  full  of  years,  to  his  fathers. 

This  was  the  happiest  day  of  my  life;  my  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  I  had  no  wish  or 
thought  beyond  that  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  bless 
me  with  at  that  moment.  All  past  cares  and  sorrows  were 
forgotten,  as  things  that  had  not  been. 

Seeing  my  father  alone,  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  I 
quitted  my  companions  and  flew  to  his  side.  He  had  never 
remained  for  so  long  a  time  together,  in  the  bosom  of  his  fam- 
ily, as  during  the  last  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  and  peace. 
I  was  never  so  happy  as  when  I  could  enjoy  his  society  alone. 
Upon  this  occasion  we  wandered  for  some  hours  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris;  our  hearts  swelling  with  gratitude  to  the  Al- 
mighty Disposer  of  events  for  all  his  mercies. 

I  besought  my  father  that  we  might  again  resort  to  this 
lovely  spot  together  alone,  and  again  indulge  in  pious  mus- 
ings. He  cheerfully  consented ;  but  this  was  not  to  be.  While 
my  fond  parent  was  promising  to  himself  and  to  me  many 
a  happy  hour  of  converse  in  this  delightful  place,  at  that  very 
moment  a  gulf  was  yawning  at  our  feet,  which,  ere  long,  was 
to  close  over  all  our  worldly  joys  for  ever. 

Information  had  been  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  Pasha, 
ever  ready  to  entertain  any  charge  against  his  Christian  sub- 
jects, that  treasure  of  immense  value  had  been  discovered  by 
my  father  under  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  and  that 
he  had  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  was  accused  of  fomenting  projects  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Ottoman  government  and  Islam. 
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A  sincere,  regular,  legal  investigation  into  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  charge  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
bare  suspicion  was  quite  enough  to  justify  extreme  measures, 
more  especially  when  the  individual  suspected  happened  to  be 
a  zealous  Christian.  With  increasing  means,  my  father  was 
naturally  enabled  to  give  increased  support  to  the  Christian 
churches  around  him ;  and  this  just  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  own 
faith  was  easily  perverted  by  designing  men  into  a  desire  to 
undermine  that  of  his  rulers.  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  persecutors,  as  to  the  truth  of 
their  accusation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  advantages 
they  would  derive  from  the  conviction  of  my  father,  namely,  a 
second  confiscation  of  his  entire  property. 

Accordingly  he  was  again  cast  into  prison,  together  with 
his  brothers,  his  former  companions  in  suffering.  Tortures, 
cruel  and  unceasing,  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  force  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  pretended  crime,  and  a  dis- 
closure as  to  the  spot  in  which  this  pretended  treasure  was 
hidden.  But  all  was  in  vain.  My  poor  father  had  nothing  to 
disclose.  The  only  result  of  all  their  barbarity  was  to  prove  to 
his  revilers  with  what  calm  resignation  a  Christian,  firm  in 
his  faith,  can  endure  the  direst  of  sufferings. 

But  rapacity  again  prevailed.  My  beloved  parent  was  set 
at  liberty;  the  sentence  of  death  having  been  commuted  to 
that  of  confiscation  of  his  entire  possessions.  Broken  down 
both  in  body  and  spirit,  covered  with  bruises  and  wounds, 
his  feet  a  shapeless  mass  of  black,  festering  flesh,  the  effects 
of  the  merciless  blows  of  the  bastinado,  he  was  at  length  turned 
out  of  his  dungeon,  and  conveyed  to  his  home.  Oh,  God! 
what  a  frightful  change!  A  short  month  since,  and  we 
were  planning  projects  of  future  happiness  and  harmless 
enjoyments,  during  our  happy  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris. 

Everything  that  unremitting  attention,  aided  by  the  care 
of  the  most  skillful  surgeons,  could  effect,  was  resorted  to  in 
vain.  My  dear  parent  sank  gradually.  Nature  was  exhausted. 
His  sufferings  had  passed  the  limits  of  human  endurance. 
From  the  first  his  case  was  pronounced  hopeless.  Three 
weeks  after  his  release  found  him  at  his  last  gasp. 

From  the  moment  of  his  liberation,  I  never  quitted  his 
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chamber.  The  awful  moment  now  drew  near.  His  soul,  hov- 
ering over  the  brink  of  eternity,  he  called  me  to  his  bedside. 
"Poor  child,"  he  said,  in  faltering  accents,  "what  will  be- 
come of  thee  ?  "Who  will  protect  thee  from  the  enemies  of  thy 
race,  who  have  slain  thy  parent,  and  driven  thy  kindred  to 
herd  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert?  Preserve  in  thy 
heart,  my  dear  daughter,  the  lively  faith  already  implanted 
there,  and  the  fear  of  the  Almighty,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
need  to  fear  the  assaults  of  thy  enemies.  End  thy  days  as 
thou  hast  begun  them,  a  good  Christian.  God  give  thee  pa- 
tience in  tribulation,  and  consolation  in  sorrow,  until  we  again 
meet  in  that  happy  country  where  the  humble  followers  of 
Christ  need  no  longer  dread  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of 
unbelieving  rulers." 

This  last  persecution  ended  in  the  utter  destruction  of  my 
family.  One  of  my  uncles  expired,  from  the  treatment  he 
had  received,  shortly  after  my  father.  Another,  who  was 
Archbishop  of  Diarbekir,  was  bound  on  the  back  of  a  wild 
horse,  which  was  then  driven  into  the  desert.  Many  days  he 
was  without  food.  At  last,  he  succeeded  in  disengaging  him- 
self from  his  bonds,  and,  for  fifteen  days,  subsisted  on  wild 
herbs,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in  reaching  some  place  of 
safety.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  a  town  from  whence 
he  traveled  much,  with  varying  fortunes,  over  Persia,  and 
other  countries,  and  finally  returned  to  Diarbekir,  where  he 
now  resides. 

My  mother  died  of  grief;  surviving  my  father  but  a  very 
short  time. 

The  hand  of  Providence  was  heavy  upon  us.  Neverthe- 
less, my  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full.  Yet  a  little  time, 
and  a  pestilence  spread  throughout  the  land,  carrying  off,  in 
its  ravages,  ninety-five  thousand  souls  in  Mosul  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. Every  one  with  whom  I  was  connected  by  blood, 
in  this,  to  me,  ill-omened  city,  perished  by  that  plague — leav- 
ing me  an  orphan  in  the  wide  world.  I  longed  for  death, 
but  the  destroying  angel  passed  me  by.  I  wandered  about  the 
fields,  scarcely  knowing  where  I  was,  or  what  I  did.  I  passed 
on,  heedless  of  surrounding  objects ;  save  when  the  sight  of 
some  well-known  spot  lacerated  my  heart  anew,  by  awakening 
it  to  a  sense  of  its  bitter  loss  and  mournful  desolation. 
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MY  father  left  me  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  save  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  his  ring,  his  hanjar,  and  his  watches; 
which,  together  with  some  pearls  and  jewels  of  value  and  some 
Persian  shawls,  were  intrusted  for  security  to  the  hands  of  a 
bishop  of  his  acquaintance  who,  seeing  my  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute condition,  kindly  proposed  to  take  me  with  him  to  Bag- 
dad. To  this  I  assented,  and  we  left  the  ill-omened  city,  the 
scene  of  all  my  woes,  a  few  months  after  the  frightful  tragedy 
which  had  torn  from  me  all  that  rendered  life  desirable. 

On  arriving  at  Bagdad,  I  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  and 
there  took  up  my  abode. 

During  the  time  that  I  remained  at  my  friend's  house,  a 
project  entered  my  head,  to  which  I  forthwith  directed  all  my 
energies;  namely,  to  set  on  foot  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  This  was  a  project  which  I  had  cherished  from 
early  life.  I  was  not  absolutely  destitute  of  means.  With 
the  little  property  that  still  remained  to  me,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  my  friend,  who  was  wealthy,  and  whose  coopera- 
tion I  did  not  despair  of  obtaining,  I  confidently  hoped  to  be 
able  to  carry  my  wishes  into  effect. 

On  first  opening  the  subject  to  my  protector,  he  would  not 
listen  to  it,  but  treated  it  as  a  visionary  scheme,  which  could 
have  been  only  generated  in  an  over-sanguine  and  even  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  and  one  which  could  not  possibly  lead  to 
any  beneficial  results.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  easily  dis- 
couraged. I  endeavored  to  raise  his  enthusiasm  by  setting 
before  him,  in  as  glowing  colors  as  I  possibly  could,  the  glory 
that  would  result  from  rescuing  the  weaker  sex  amongst  us 
from  the  inferiority,  both  moral  and  physical,  in  which  they 
had  hitherto  continued,  and  the  happiness  that  would  attend 
those  who  should  assist  in  raising  them  to  that  condition  of 
usefulness  for  which  they  were  designed  by  a  beneficent  Cre- 
ator. 

By  what  means,  I  asked,  have  they  been  reduced  to  this 
state?  By  ignorance.  Who  is  it  that  has  suffered  them  to 
remain  in  that  ignorance  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  erected  the  dam 
which  shuts  out  the  streams  of  intelligence  from  their  minds  ? 
Man.  Man  alone  is  the  culprit.  He  first  denies  to  woman 
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the  means  of  attaining  knowledge,  and  then  avails  himself 
of  her  ignorance,  the  consequence  of  his  own  neglect,  as  a 
justification  for  contemning  his  victim.  Let  it  no  longer 
be  said  that  we  imitate  the  fabled  example  of  our  infidel 
neighbors,  in  the  treatment  of  our  helpmates.  Our  religion 
teaches  us  better  things.  Let  us  not  be  Christians  in  name 
only.  Where,  I  asked  him,  is  it  taught  us  by  our  church,  that 
woman  should  be  the  slave  of  man?  Was  she  not  formed  to 
be  his  companion,  his  solace,  througn  all  the  changing  scenes 
of  his  earthly  existence?  On  what  pretense  then,  does  man 
assert  his  privilege  to  tyrannize  over  our  sex?  Has  not  our 
sex  more  patient  endurance,  more  tender  attention  than 
yours?  Like  you,  have  we  not  an  immortal  soul?  Are  not 
the  sensibilities  of  woman  as  keen  as,  nay,  keener  than,  those 
of  her  lord  and  master?  Has  she  not  a  heart  equally  alive 
to  gratitude;  and  a  sense  of  wrong  as  deep?  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  she  is  often  treated  as  if  she  had  neither  a  head 
nor  a  heart. 

At  last,  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  correctness  of 
my  views,  and  in  inducing  him  to  lend  his  powerful  aid 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  my  project,  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  after  my  arrival  at  Bagdad,  gave  fair 
promise  of  a  successful  result. 

Accordingly  we  took  a  spacious  house,  and  here  we  estab- 
lished our  college,  to  which,  in  a  short  time,  flocked  great 
numbers  of  every  class  in  society ;  for  we  made  no  distinction 
of  rank.  Young  girls,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  and  even  grown-up 
women  of  condition,  desirous  of  obtaining  instruction,  poured 
in  incessantly.  We  taught  reading,  writing,  needle-work,  and 
embroidery;  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Thus  tranquilly  and  successfully  we  proceeded,  day  after 
day  adding  to  the  number  of  our  pupils;  actuated  by  no 
other  ambition  than  that  of  making  ourselves  useful  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  if  possible,  to  redeem  the  female  sex 
from  the  humiliating  position  in  which  they  stood  in  our  coun- 
try. We  sought  not  for  celebrity  neither  did  we  desire  or 
expect  interference;  when,  suddenly,  our  labors  were  inter- 
rupted, our  plans  frustrated,  and  our  institution  itself  was  ul- 
timately destroyed,  by  the  officious  intermeddling  of  a  Euro- 
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pean  missionary,  who  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  residing 
in  Bagdad. 

This  individual,  who  had  obtained  his  appointment  in  the 
East  by  the  influence  of  an  illustrious  personage,  was  of 
humble  origin.  His  chief  object  was  to  amass  wealth,  of  which 
he  made  a  very  foolish  parade ;  rivaling  the  Pasha  himself  in 
the  breed  of  his  horses,  and  in  the  richness  and  splendor  of 
their  trappings. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  injury,  the  deadly 
mischief,  that  has  been  done  to  the  true  faith  in  the  East, 
by  missionaries,  appointed  without  any  adequate  investigation 
into  the  qualifications  they  possess  for  the  high  and  sacred 
office  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fill.  Too  much  caution 
cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  men  whose  duties  are  to  in- 
culcate the  doctrines  of  meekness,  long-suffering,  charity,  and 
brotherly  love,  amongst  a  people  but  too  well  accustomed, 
alas!  to  behold  and  feel  the  effects  of  opposite  qualities  in 
their  infidel  rulers  and  fellow-countrymen. 

In  so  saying,  I  do  but  give  the  results  of  my  own  experience, 
of  not  a  few  years,  in  the  East,  the  land  of  my  birth ;  during 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  numerous  persons  sent 
to  convert  unbelievers,  and  confirm  their  Christian  brethren 
in  the  determination  to  hold  fast  the  true  faith  amidst  stripes 
and  bondage.  None  but  those  who  have  lived  amongst  the 
persecuted  Christians  of  the  East  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  inestimable  benefits  which  would  result  to  the  cause  of  our 
holy  religion,  by  the  appointment  of  men  fitted  by  vocation, 
education,  and  genuine  piety,  for  the  high  post  of  mission- 
ary ;  neither  can  they  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  deadly  blow 
inflicted  on  the  righteous  cause,  by  the  selection  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  qualities  of  an  opposite  description. 

The  individual  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  introduced  himself 
into  our  humble,  unpresuming  establishment,  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. He  was  received  by  us  with  open  arms.  He  was  wel- 
comed as  the  special  messenger  of  Christ ;  for  such  we  of  the 
East  are  ever  disposed  to  view  the  European  missionary — the 
hem  of  whose  garments  we  were  almost  ready  to  kiss.  To 
Europe  we  look  for  final  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor;  and  every  Christian  from  Europe  is  therefore  re- 
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garded  and  treated  by  us  as  a  deliverer,  and  as  such  honored 
far  beyond  his  Asiatic  brethren. 

To  this  man,  alas!  I  owed  the  frustration  of  my  darling 
project.  I  might,  perhaps,  have  stolen  a  march  on  the  sense- 
less and  heedless  Moslem,  quaffing  the  fumes  Of  fatalism  on 
the  musnud  of  security;  but  the  conduct  of  the  European 
completely  baffled  me,  and  once  more  made  me  an  outcast  on 
the  world. 

Having  no  power  to  resist,  I  at  length  yielded ;  and  weary 
of  life,  and  thoroughly  deceived  in  the  estimate  I  had  formed 
of  mankind,  I  became  desperate,  and  resolved  to  quit  the 
crowded  cities,  where  men  seemed  only  to  congregate  for  the 
purpose  of  vilifying  and  injuring  one  another,  and  betake 
myself  to  the  desert.  I  determined  to  go  wherever  my  fancy 
or  caprice  led  me ;  heedless  of  the  consequences,  so  that  I  did 
but  escape  from  the  nest  of  hornets  into  which  my  unlucky 
stars  had  cast  me.  "Amongst  the  wandering  hordes  of  the 
desert, ' '  I  said,  ' '  I  shall  at  least  meet  with  open  friends  and 
open  enemies.  I  shall  then  meet  no  wolf  in  sheep 's  clothing, 
to  fasten  on  his  unsuspecting  prey,  who  fed  and  protected  him 
from  the  wintry  blast.  At  least,  I  shall  not  fall  by  the  dagger 
of  him  with  whom  I  have  broken  my  bread  and  eaten  my 
salt." 

Fully  bent  on  carrying  my  purpose  into  execution,  my 
heart  filled  with  a  loathing  which  had  well-nigh  driven  Chris- 
tian charity  from  my  breast,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chief 
of  the  Dryaah  tribe,  occupying  the  desert,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Babylon  and  Bagdad,  with  whom  my  father  had  been  well 
acquainted,  and  who  had  many  and  many  a  time  been  our 
guest,  during  our  sojourn  at  Bagdad,  in  happier  days.  Not  in 
the  least  doubting  that  my  letter  would  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception,  I  made  preparations  for  my  immediate  departure, 
and  forthwith  packed  up  all  the  valuables  I  possessed,  ready 
for  my  journey.  I  was  not  disappointed.  Shortly  after  I 
had  dispatched  my  letter,  the  chief  Dryaah  Ebn  Shalan,  sent 
his  son  and  daughter  for  me,  with  camels  to  carry  my  baggage, 
and  his  own  favorite  mare  for  my  especial  use. 

I  was  almost  moved  to  tears  by  this  kind  attention  to  one 
who  had  nothing  but  thanks  and  good  wishes  to  offer  in  re- 
turn ;  and  that  from  a  man  whom  my  late  persecutors  would 
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have  despised,  to  the  full  extent  that  their  fears  would  permit 
them,  as  a  lawless  barbarian.  Coming  after  so  many  injuries, 
and  so  much  sorrow,  it  seemed  like  a  ray  from  heaven,  to  cheer 
me  on  my  weary  pilgrimage.  I  set  off  with  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter of  this  kind-hearted  Bedouin  chief,  as  though  I  had  been 
going  to  my  own  parents ;  such  was  my  firm  reliance  on  their 
hospitality,  their  inflexible  honor,  and  their  adherence  to  their 
engagements ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  reached  the  en- 
campment of  the  tribe,  who  had  pitched  their  tents  upon  a  spot 
near  the  Euphrates,  hard  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon; 
which  they  had  chosen  on  account  of  its  general  fertility,  and 
the  abundance  and  excellent  quality  of  the  pasture. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  of  my  reception  at  the 
encampment.  I  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  tent  of  the  chief 
Dryaah  Abn  Shalan,  than  I  was  introduced  to  his  wife  and 
relatives,  and  treated  with  the  highest  distinction.  The  spec- 
tacle which  presented  itself  to  my  sight,  on  approaching  the 
encampment,  was  most  imposing.  On  the  right,  and  on  the 
left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  vast  plain  was  covered 
with  tents :  while  countless  flocks  of  sheep,  camels,  and  horses 
innumerable,  were  grazing  on  the  pastures  around.  No  moun- 
tain range,  no  tree  intervened  to  break  the  level  surface  of 
the  plain  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side. 

The  customary  compliments  being  over,  we  proceeded  to 
make  arrangements  for  my  accommodation  in  the  department 
allotted  to  the  women.  By  means  of  putting  up  a  curtain,  I 
managed  to  secure  for  myself  a  sort  of  private  apartment, 
which  was  particularly  desirable,  in  order  that  I  might  not 
shock  or  offend  my  hostess,  by  the  performance  of  certain 
religious  duties,  for  which  she  might  entertain  an  aversion. 

Here  I  forthwith  installed  myself,  together  with  my  effects. 
I  must,  however,  confess,  that  I  could  not  contemplate,  with- 
out a  shudder,  the  idea  of  lying  down  to  sleep  at  night  upon 
the  bare  ground,  with  nothing  but  a  carpet  to  protect  me 
from  the  attacks  of  noxious  reptiles,  of  which  I  always  enter- 
tained the  greatest  dread.  From  infancy  upwards  I  had  ever 
been  accustomed  to  sleep  on  beds  made  of  palm-leaves,  resting 
on  a  frame  constructed  of  palm-wood,  and  therefore  I  did  not 
at  first  at  all  relish  the  idea  of  changing  this  for  a  simple 
carpet.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  scorpions  to  be  dreaded 
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here,  otherwise  I  do  not  think,  after  what  I  had  already  suf- 
fered from  their  bite,  that  any  persuasion  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  trust  myself  on  the  ground.  In  Bagdad  it  was, 
I  remember,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  on  rising  in 
the  morning,  to  find  among  the  palm-leaves  one  of  these  poi- 
sonous reptiles,  which  had  been  impaled  on  one  of  the  sharp 
spines,  in  its  endeavor  to  reach  the  body  of  the  individual 
sleeping  above.  Here,  however,  there  were  no  fears  on  this 
score. 

When  we  had  completed  our  arrangements,  my  kind  enter- 
tainers immediately  set  about  preparing  some  refreshment. 
We  all  sat  down  to  a  repast,  consisting  of  dates  fried  in  butter, 
eggs,  and  camel's  milk;  to  which  primeval  fare  my  keen  appe- 
tite, the  result  of  a  long  ride,  enabled  me  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice. 

We  were  not  long  in  dispatching  our  meal,  and  passed  our 
time  between  that  and  dinner  in  taking  a  walk  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  "Nahr  al  Fraat,"  as  it  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  I 
never  enjoyed  a  stroll  more;  the  sky  was  beautifully  serene, 
the  air  mild  without  being  oppressive,  and  all  nature  clad  in 
her  holiday  suit.  We  came  at  every  step  upon  vast  numbers 
of  gazelles,  which  are  found  here  in  an  abundance  almost 
incredible ;  never  did  I  see  such  immense  flocks  of  them ;  dur- 
ing our  short  walk  I  am  sure  I  beheld  thousands.  Their 
flesh  is  exceedingly  good,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  among 
the  Bedouins,  who  constantly  make  parties  to  hunt  them ;  the 
flavor  of  their  flesh  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  goose. 

The  sun  had  nearly  reached  the  horizon,  which  here  pre- 
sented precisely  the  same  appearance  as  at  sea,  when  we  re- 
turned to  the  tent  of  the  sheikh,  where  we  found  dinner  pre- 
pared. The  hour  for  that  meal  was  sunset.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  long  before  we  were  all  seated  at  the  chief's  hospitable 
board.  Our  repast,  it  is  true,  was  not  distinguished  by  any  of 
the  refinements  of  culinary  science.  There  was,  however,  no 
lack  of  good,  substantial  dishes;  and  fastidious  indeed  must 
the  individual  have  been  who  could  not  have  made  a  hearty 
meal  out  of  the  dishes  before  him.  Of  roasted  meats  we  had 
three  different  sorts;  sheep,  lamb,  and  gazelles,  of  which  I 
am  particularly  fond.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  dish  to 
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which,  during  my  abode  with  the  Bedouins,  I  could  never 
reconcile  myself;  and  that  was  the  leg  of  a  camel  roasted; 
though  I  daily  saw  them  partake  of  it,  apparently  with  in- 
finite relish.  To  say  the  truth,  these  Arabs  came  to  their 
dinner  with  appetites  so  sharpened  by  severe  exercise,  that  I 
believe  they  would  not  have  made  wry  faces  even  though  it 
had  been  served  up  in  an  undressed  state. 

When  the  solid  part  of  the  meal  had  been  disposed  of,  we 
were  regaled  with  the  fruits  of  various  descriptions.  I  myself 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  me  a  large  supply  of 
lemons,  dates,  figs,  and  almonds;  besides  cakes,  dried  fruits, 
and  fruits  preserved  with  sugar.  So  that  I  was  enabled  to 
contribute  something  to  the  feast. 

The  Bedouins  eat  with  hands  alone ;  making  use  of  neither 
knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  "Allah,"  they  say,  "gave  man  a 
mouth  and  a  pair  of  hands  to  be  mutually  serviceable  to  each 
other.  Why,  then,  should  we  mock  the  Eternal  Spirit  by 
fashioning  to  ourselves  strange  implements  of  wood  or  metal  ? 
Shall  the  tooth  despise  the  finger,  or  shall  the  finger  forget 
the  way  to  the  tooth  ?  What  fork  is  equal  to  nature 's  fork — 
the  hand  of  man?  Our  ancestors,"  say  they,  "used  no  cun- 
ningly fashioned  instruments.  But  did  they,  therefore,  per- 
ish with  hunger?  Were  their  years  not  as  the  sands  of  the 
desert  ?  In  their  bodies  was  the  blood  of  health,  and  in  their 
minds  the  salt  of  wisdom.  Shall  we  then  laugh  at  the  beards 
of  our  fathers?" 

Thus,  with  the  means  at  hand  of  eating  with  forks  of  gold, 
they  persist  in  eating  with  their  fingers.  I,  who  was  less  ac- 
customed to  such  primitive  usages,  had  brought  with  me  a 
spoon ;  but,  on  learning  the  horror  in  which  such  contrivances 
were  regarded  by  my  hosts,  I  determined  not  to  wound  their 
feelings,  and  consequently  conveyed  the  food  into  my  mouth 
like  themselves,  though  the  consequence  of  my  politeness  was 
not  unfrequently  a  scalded  finger. 

After  dinner,  coffee  was  introduced ;  for,  unlike  the  Waha- 
bis,  whose  rigid  asceticism  forbids  them  the  use  of  this  harm- 
less stimulant,  the  Dryaahs  do  not  forbid  the  enjoyment  of 
it.  This  rejoiced  me  exceedingly ;  for  I  should  have  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  cup  of  coffee,  to  which  I  had  been  so  long 
accustomed.  There  was,  nevertheless,  still  a  difficulty  to  be 
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got  over.  The  Dryaah  tribe  abhor  "the  accursed  weed,"  as 
they  call  tobacco,  and  prohibit  the  use  of  it. 

I  had  so  long  been  used  to  enjoy  a  nargileh  after  taking 
my  coffee,  that  the  prospect  of  losing  the  accustomed  indul- 
gence produced  by  no  means  a  pleasing  anticipation  in  my 
mind.  I  had  brought  all  my  apparatus  with  me,  but  was 
afraid  to  produce  it,  from  the  dread  of  shocking  the  scruples 
of  my  host  and  his  friends.  His  considerate  kindness  relieved 
me,  however,  from  my  distress.  When  upon  a  visit  to  my 
father,  he  observed  that,  in  common  with  most  others,  I  in- 
variably took  a  nargileh  after  dinner.  He,  therefore,  now 
insisted  on  my  observing  the  custom,  and  kindly  forbade  the 
sacrifice  which  I  was  prepared  to  make  to  his  own  prejudices. 
The  highest  bred  cavalier  of  civilized  Europe  could  not  have 
shown  more  genuine  politeness. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  with  the  Dryaah  tribe,  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  principal  members  of  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  by  whom  I  was,  on  every  occasion  on  which  I  visited 
them,  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  hospitality,  and  dis- 
tinction; and  at  this  distance  of  time,  gratitude  compels 
me  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  more  real  friends  are 
to  be  made  in  one  day  amongst  these  lawless  tribes,  than 
could  be  formed  in  a  century  in  civilized  Europe,  where  it 
is  possible  to  live  for  half  a  century  without  knowing  your 
neighbor. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  the  Bedouin  character,  as- 
suredly lukewarm  friendship  is  not  one.  An  attachment  once 
formed,  continues  through  life.  In  every  change  of  fortune, 
they  cheerfully  share  their  last  crust  with  those  to  whom  they 
have  sworn  eternal  friendship.  Even  their  bitterest  enemy,  if 
overwhelmed  with  misfortune,  is  not  excluded  from  their 
widespread  hospitality.  Violations  of  it  are  punished  with 
death.  An  instance  of  this,  which  occurred  in  the  Dryaah 
tribe,  was  related  to  me.  A  stranger,  who  had  been  a  guest 
of  this  tribe,  after  quitting  their  encampment,  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  a  neighboring  tribe ;  by  some  members 
of  which  he  was  himself  maltreated,  and  his  slave  killed. 
The  Dryaah  tribe,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  this  outrage, 
this  gross  violation  of  the  Bedouin  laws,  immediately  made 
war  on  their  neighbors,  and  avenged  the  injury  done  to  their 
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guest.  The  person  of  their  greatest  enemy  is  ever  held  sacred, 
should  he  seek  their  tents  and  claim  their  protection. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  for  any  length  of  time  amongst  this 
people,  without  becoming  sensible  of  the  height  to  which  the 
rare  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  not  the  mere  parade 
of  them,  having  for  its  object  rather  the  gratification  of 
the  pride  of  the  giver  than  the  solace  of  the  receiver,  are 
carried. 

While  I  resided  with  the  Dryaah  tribe,  I  was  told  of  an 
instance  of  hospitality,  which  appears  to  me  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  recorded  in  holy  writ,  where  the  prophet  was  relieved 
by  the  kind  charity  of  the  pious  widow.  The  principal  actor 
in  this  case  was  also  a  widow,  whose  children  had  all  been 
cut  off  in  a  fray  with  a  neighboring  tribe ;  so  that  she  was  left, 
in  her  old  age,  without  stay  or  prop,  and  with  barely  a  suffi- 
ciency for  her  subsistence. 

It  chanced  one  day,  that  two  travelers,  worn  with  fatigue, 
and  fainting  from  thirst  and  hunger,  passed  the  door  of  her 
tent.  They  were  Indians,  and  on  their  way  to  Damascus. 
The  widow,  who  was  sitting  before  her  tent,  seeing  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  famished  travelers,  invited  them  to  repose 
within,  and  refresh  themselves  with  what  fare  she  had  to  offer, 
saying  "See,  I  have  yet  a  sheep  left,  which  we  will  straight- 
way kill,  that  your  hunger  may  be  stayed :  bread  I  have  none, 
but  there  are  those  around  who  will  give  it  me;  tarry  here, 
therefore,  while  I  hasten  to  fetch  it. ' ' 

The  travelers,  seeing  that  the  widow  was  poor,  and  had  but 
this  one  sheep,  would  have  gone  away,  preferring  to  suffer  yet 
awhile  the  pangs  of  hunger,  rather  than  diminish  her  scanty 
store.  But  the  widow  heeded  them  not.  She  killed  her  sheep ; 
she  sought  bread  amongst  her  neighbors ;  and  setting  the  pro- 
visions before  them,  she  said:  "Wherefore  would  ye  have 
grieved  me  by  going  away  empty?  for  if  ye  meet  not  with 
hospitality  in  the  tents  of  the  living,  it  had  been  as  well  if  ye 
had  sought  succor  in  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Shall  not  the 
Almighty  render  me  that  which  I  give  an  hundred  fold? 
Allah  kerim!"— "God  is  merciful!" 

Seeing  daily  so  many  admirable  virtues  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  my  Bedouin  hosts,  I  was  much  tempted  to  make 
some  efforts  towards  their  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  and  tq 
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induce  them  to  study  Catholic  books.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
baptize  a  few  children  in  secret;  but  I  was  unsuccessful. 
Their  settled  dislike  to  all  established  forms  of  worship,  and 
their  aversion  to  books  in  general,  completely  baffled  all  my 
efforts.  I  went  to  as  great  lengths  as  I  dared.  I  spoke  to 
them  of  a  future  state;  of  the  rewards  which  would  attend 
the  virtuous  hereafter;  and  of  the  punishments  which  would 
await  the  wicked.  Often  had  I  the  commandment  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  fear  prevented 
my  giving  it  utterance.  Many  of  the  other  divine  command- 
ments I  found  they  knew,  and  what  was  still  better,  constantly 
practiced. 

VI 

I  HAD  long  cherished  an  anxious  desire  to  visit  the  scenes  of 
the  events  recorded  in  holy  writ.  From  a  very  early  age, 
ever  since  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  had  burned  to  climb  those 
awful  mountains,  whence  the  Creator  made  known  his  will  to 
man;  and  to  behold  the  desert  spot,  where  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  fed  thousands  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes ; 
the  scene  of  the  passion  and  the  crucifixion  for  the  redemption 
of  man.  Often  did  I  dream  that  I  was  wandering  in  those 
very  places,  which  my  soul  had  so  long  yearned  to  visit, 
until  at  last  I  became  thoroughly  absorbed  in  this  one  idea, 
to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  other. 

Full  of  this  determination,  I  no  sooner  gained  the  encamp- 
ment than  I  went  straight  to  the  tent  of  the  good-hearted 
chief,  to  announce  my  intention.  The  sheikh  expressed  his 
regret  that  I  should  have  resolved  on  leaving  them  so  soon; 
adding,  however,  that  if  my  destiny  required  me  to  go,  oppo- 
sition was  of  course  out  of  the  question.  I  had  even  more  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  myself  to  part  with  my  Bedouin  female 
friends,  whose  simple  and  unaffected  behavior  towards  me 
had  entirely  won  my  affection,  and  made  a  separation  from 
them  little  less  severe  than  a  parting  from  beloved  friends 
and  kindred. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Bagdad,  I  learned  that  a  caravan,  con- 
sisting of  an  immense  number  of  travelers,  of  every  nation 
and  calling,  had  been  collecting  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months,  the  roads  being,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  so 
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infested  by  robbers,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
safety,  and  would  start  in  the  following  month  of  March,  for 
Damascus.  By  this  caravan,  therefore,  I  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Palestine. 

On  the  third  day  after  our  departure  from  Hid,  as  we  were 
going,  as  usual,  listlessly  on,  I  saw  upon  a  sudden  a  great 
commotion  towards  the  front  of  our  cavalcade.  I  was,  of 
course,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  so  unusual  an  oc- 
currence, and  inquired  of  a  man,  whom  I  saw  hurrying  past 
me,  with  alarm  in  his  countenance,  what  had  happened.  ' '  The 
samiri!  the  samiri!"  he  cried,  "is  approaching!"  "The 
samiri!"  I  said  to  myself,  "how  can  that  be?  Not  a  cloud 
is  to  be  seen ;  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
is  stirring.  How  can  this  be  ?  by  what  means  have  they  come 
at  the  knowledge  that  this  scourge  of  the  desert  is  about  to 
pour  its  fury  on  our  heads?" 

I  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  doubt.  The  camels  in 
the  front  rank  had,  I  was  told,  refused  to  proceed,  which  was 
an  infallible  sign  that  the  dreaded  wind  was  not  far  off.  Two 
hours  before  its  approach  they  seem  to  scent  its  coming;  for 
nothing  can  induce  them  to  continue  their  onward  course. 
Though  upon  all  other  occasions  they  are  the  most  docile  and 
obedient  of  living  creatures,  they  become,  under  these  circum- 
stances, more  perverse  and  obstinate  than  the  ass  or  the  mule. 
They  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand,  and  remain  crouched  down, 
until  the  scourge  has  passed  over  them.  This  wonderful  in- 
stinct bestowed  on  them  by  the  great  Creator  of  all  things 
for  their  own  preservation,  is  also  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  innumerable  travelers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  approach 
of  the  wind,  would  be  overwhelmed  and  suffocated  by  it,  before 
they  could  make  any  efforts  for  their  own  preservation. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  samiri  was  near  at  hand, 
than  a  halt  was  immediately  called,  and  all  became  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  tent  camels  were  quickly  unloaded,  and  the 
tents  pitched,  with  a  rapidity  increased  by  fear  and  dread. 
The  horses  were  secured,  their  heads  covered  and  their  ears 
filled  with  cotton.  As  for  the  camels,  the  faithful  harbingers 
of  danger,  they  were  left  to  their  own  sagacity. 

The  travelers  had  now  betaken  themselves  to  their  tents, 
where  they  cast  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  covered  their 
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heads  with  the  "mashallah."  A  profound  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  vast  multitude,  as  if  every  one  expected  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  blast,  by  keeping  his  very  existence  a 
secret. 

Still  the  samiri  came  not.  An  hour  had  passed  away,  and 
the  sky  was  yet  serene,  and  the  air  tranquil.  When  the  in- 
telligence which  had  thrown  us  into  this  state  of  consterna- 
tion was  first  brought  to  us,  a  Turkish  lady,  who  was  traveling 
with  us,  happened  to  be  near  me.  This  lady  seemed  disposed 
to  laugh  at  the  fears  expressed  by  more  experienced  travelers. 
After  giving  orders  for  the  pitching  of  her  tent,  she  invited 
me  to  join  her  in  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  chibouk,  saying  that 
she  was  certain  the  samiri  would  not  reach  us  for  some  time 
to  come;  perhaps  not  for  an  hour  or  more.  From  the  con- 
tinued fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the  stillness  of  the  at- 
mosphere, I  was  much  disposed  to  be  of  her  way  of  thinking, 
and  accepted  her  invitation  with  pleasure,  as  an  agreeable 
mode  of  passing  the  time  until  the  approach  of  the  wind 
should  warn  me  to  fly  to  my  tent. 

As  I  lifted  the  curtain  of  it,  I  thought  I  perceived  a  slight 
motion  in  the  air,  but  I  took  no  heed  of  it,  and  was  soon  com- 
fortably seated  with  my  Turkish  acquaintance,  talking  over 
indifferent  matters,  sipping  some  excellent  coffee,  which  her 
slaves  had  prepared  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  enjoying  my 
chibouk.  It  was,  however,  not  long  before  I  saw  the  sides  of 
the  tent  agitated,  slightly  at  first,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  violence.  I  rose  hastily  from  my  cushion,  and  putting  aside 
the  curtain,  looked  out  upon  the  desert. 

Casting  my  eyes  to  windward,  I  beheld  a  vast  column,  which 
seemed  to  reach  from  earth  to  heaven,  gradually  approaching 
our  encampment.  Round  and  round  the  huge  lurid  mass 
whirled,  as  it  slowly  but  steadily  kept  its  onward  progress, 
casting  a  deep  shadow  across  the  naked  desert.  Above  my 
head  all  was  serenity  and  peace;  but,  as  the  column  ap- 
proached, the  gusts  which  had  just  now  produced  the  slight 
rustling  in  the  curtains  of  the  Mahomedan  lady 's  tent,  became 
more  sudden  and  violent;  now  chilling  the  blood,  and  now 
scorching,  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace. 

I  felt  a  sensation  of  terror  creeping  over  me;  my  strength 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  my  limbs;  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
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suffocated,  and  gasped  for  breath.  All  hopes  of  gaining  my 
own  tent  were  vain,  for  the  samiri  was  now  at  hand.  I  closed 
the  curtain  in  haste,  and,  stretching  myself  on  the  ground, 
covered  my  head  and  face  with  my  "mashallah."  My  com- 
panion did  the  same,  and  we  awaited  the  passage  of  the 
scourge  in  silent  dread. 

The  sides  of  our  tent  were  now  shaken  with  fearful  violence. 
I  expected  every  moment  to  see  it  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and 
ourselves  exposed  to  the  destructive  fury  of  the  blast,  which 
makes  a  speedy  tomb  for  all  who  oppose  its  onward  progress. 
The  tent  was  become  like  a  hot  bath,  and  we  breathed  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  I  remember  well  the  horror  with 
which,  in  that  moment  of  terror,  I  contemplated  the  idea  of 
dying  in  the  company  of  an  unbeliever.  I  have  lived  to  enter- 
tain more  charitable  sentiments. 

The  storm  lasted  seven  or  eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
we  rose  from  the  ground,  and,  after  returning  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  our  preservation,  each  after  her  own  fash- 
ion, I  went  forth  from  the  tent  to  see  what  had  been  the  fate 
of  my  own  friends.  As  I  passed  along  the  encampment  I  met 
crowds  looking  like  men  arisen  from  the  dead,  issuing  from 
their  tents,  and  exchanging  congratulations  upon  their  recent 
escape ;  and  turning  leeward  I  beheld  the  deadly  dreaded  col- 
umn holding  on  its  desolating  course  towards  the  horizon. 

The  tents  being  now  struck,  and  the  camels  loaded,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way.  In  our  progress  we  beheld,  with  horror, 
the  dead  bodies  of  several  Arabs,  who  had  been  overtaken  by 
the  samiri,  scorched  to  a  cinder  on  the  dreary  waste. 

For  several  days  after  this  awful  visitation  we  marched 
on  without  meeting  with  any  incident  of  sufficient  moment  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  journey.  We  had  been  eight  days 
without  seeing  water,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  our 
poor  camels  had  not  tasted  a  single  drop.  Upon  the  ninth 
day  they  were  observed  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  snuff  the 
air,  with  other  demonstrations  of  restlessness  and  excitement. 
On  a  sudden  they  began  to  utter  the  most  extraordinary  cries, 
stamping  and  fidgeting  in  a  way  which  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  manage  them  and  retain  one's  seat.  At  length, 
with  one  accord,  they  all  made  a  rush  forward,  and  started 
off  at  the  pace  of  which  no  one  who  has  not  seen  a  thirsty 
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camel,  which  scents  the  water,  can  have  any  idea.  At  first  I 
could  not  understand  this  movement ;  for,  look  where  I  would, 
no  water  was  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

As  I  had  taken  care  to  select  one  of  the  tallest  camels  I 
could  meet  with,  in  order  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  country 
through  which  our  path  lay,  I  was  now,  the  first  in  this  invol- 
untary camel  race,  and  expected,  every  moment,  to  be  dashed 
to  the  earth.  And,  sure  enough,  we  at  last  came  to  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  into  which  my  camel,  altogether  forgetful  of  its 
accustomed  politeness,  forthwith  plunged  up  to  its  middle,  and 
began  to  drink  eagerly. 

If  I  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  my  seat  when  only  the 
animal  and  myself  had  the  water  to  ourselves,  I  now  found  it 
next  to  impossible  to  do  so,  when  every  minute  another  and 
another  camel  dashed  in,  and  what  with  their  plunging  and 
jostling,  I  consider  it  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  I  escaped 
drowning.  In  this  desperate  extremity  I  cried  aloud  to  the 
driver,  whom  I  saw,  looking  on  with  the  utmost  indifference, 
at  the  edge  of  the  bank,  to  come  to  my  assistance.  ' '  Come  and 
save  me, ' '  I  said ; ' '  if  you  do  not,  I  and  your  camel  must  both 
sink  together." 

"Fear  nothing,"  he  replied,  "the  camel  is  wise;  Allah  has 
given  him  knowledge  that  he  may  not  perish  in  the  water." 
"That  may  be  very  true,"  I  rejoined,  "but  how  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  know  the  depth  of  this  stream,  in  which,  most 
probably,  he  never  was  before  ? "  "  By  the  beard  of  my  father, 
by  the  light  of  my  eyes,"  continued  he,  "you  are  safe:  on 
my  head  be  it.  Which  of  the  dangers  of  the  desert  has  Provi- 
dence hidden  from  the  holy  animal?" 

This  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  destiny,  when  the  dan- 
ger is  another's,  I  could  readily  understand;  but,  notwith- 
standing his  assurances,  I  felt  no  little  alarm  at  my  perilous 
position,  from  which  I  saw  no  means  of  extricating  myself. 
However,  as  the  driver  refused  to  lend  me  any  assistance,  and 
seemed  resolved  to  leave  the  result  to  Providence,  I  could  only 
resign  my  fate  into  his  hands. 

When  the  camels  had  drunk  their  fill  they  walked  out  in 
the  calmest  manner  imaginable,  with  their  bellies  swelled  to 
the  size  of  mountains.  We  then  proceeded  to  unload  our 
beasts  and  pitch  our  tents;  for  we  had  determined  to  pass 
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the  night  at  this  refreshing  spot ;  where  I  enjoyed  a  delight- 
ful walk  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  before  supper. 

vn 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  Holy  City,  my  impatience  increased 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  the  roughness 
of  the  road,  and  the  danger  of  attack,  were  all  forgotten.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  feelings  which  filled  my 
breast,  when  one  of  our  guides  pointed  out  to  me  at  length  the 
Jebel  el  Zeitun,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  my  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  We  entered  by  the  Bab  el  Ghasali,  the  Gate  of 
the  Beloved,  and  went  straightway  to  the  house  of  a  Hawa- 
jah,  or  noble  of  Aleppo,  who  was  a  Christian,  and  who  had 
promised  us  an  asylum  during  our  stay  in  Jerusalem. 

The  next  day  I  rose  early,  and  went  to  see  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  On  entering  the  church  I  was  greatly  surprised  on 
meeting  a  priest,  whom  I  had  known  at  Alkoush.  He  related 
to  me  some  rather  curious  circumstances  connected  with  his 
life.  He  had  always  been  remarkable  for  his  piety ;  which  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  at  length  he  was  filled  with  a 
fervent  desire  to  obey  the  Scripture  to  the  very  letter.  To  this 
end  he  determined  to  eschew  all  worldly  pleasure  and  gain, 
and  to  sever  at  once  all  attachments  which  were  incompatible 
with  the  practice  of  the  evangelical  counsels. 

Having  visited,  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  principal  points 
of  interest  contained  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  I 
returned  home,  with  the  full  determination  to  revisit  the 
sanctuary  on  the  morrow. 

To  my  great  mortification  I  learned,  on  my  return,  that 
the  plague  had  broken  out  in  the  city ;  which  distressing  event 
would,  for  a  time,  utterly  prevent  the  execution  of  my  project. 
Immediately  we  were  all  in  a  state  of  bustle,  and  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  for  our  departure,  that  we  might  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pestilence. 

On  the  following  day  I  set  out  with  my  companions  for 
Jaffa;  where  we  soon  succeeded  in  finding  a  vessel  that  was 
bound  for  Alexandria,  in  which  we  straightway  embarked, 
about  the  end  of  1825.  From  Alexandria  I  proceeded  to 
Grand  Cairo ;  from  which  place  I  made  an  excursion  to  Mount 
Sinai. 
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After  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Grand  Cairo  I  returned  to 
Alexandria ;  whence  I  embarked  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Smyrna ; 
and  from  Smyrna  I  proceeded  to  Constantinople.  These  ex- 
cursions occupied  me  nearly  twelve  months;  but  as  nothing 
happened  to  me  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  particular 
notice,  and  inasmuch  as  it  forms  no  part  of  my  design  to 
give  minute  and  accurate  descriptions  of  cities,  already  so 
faithfully  and  so  ably  described  by  travelers  who  have  vis- 
ited them  note-book  in  hand,  I  feel  it  will  far  better  become 
me,  (my  object  being  merely  to  give  to  the  British  public  a 
plain  and  unpretending  narrative  of  my  misfortunes,)  to  pass 
over  this  period  of  my  history  thus  briefly,  than  either  to  make 
a  feeble  attempt  to  enter  into  details  and  disquisitions  foreign 
to  my  habits  of  thought,  without  note  or  memorandum  to 
refer  to,  or  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  every- 
day occurrences,  important  only  to  myself. 

I  returned  to  Jerusalem  just  before  Holy  Week  in  1826. 
The  day  before  Palm  Sunday  I  went  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
and  joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  pious  labor  of  cleansing 
the  sanctuary  for  the  great  and  joyous  festival  which  was 
to  take  place  on  the  following  day.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  sweep 
away  the  dust  from  the  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulcher 
itself.  Oh,  joyous  labor!  inestimable  privilege!  With  what 
intense  emotion  was  my  breast  filled  while  I  performed  my 
sanctified  task!  With  what  floods  of  grateful  tears  did  I 
water  the  spot  where  man's  redemption  was  finally  accom- 
plished ! 

The  events  of  my  life,  during  the  twelve  years  I  have  been 
in  Europe,  would  alone  fill  volumes ;  but  the  length  to  which 
these  memoirs  have  already  extended,  warns  me  that  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  reader; 
who,  I  cannot  doubt,  must,  before  this,  be  heartily  tired  of  a 
recital  of  occurrences  and  misfortunes,  interesting  only  to  the 
humble  individual  who  now  relates  them.  Besides  these  con- 
siderations, a  series  of  severe  attacks  of  tic  douloureux  in  my 
eyes  and  head  almost  unnerve  me  from  making  the  attempt  at 
the  present  moment.  I  do  not,  however,  despair  of  giving 
to  the  world  a  detailed  account  of  the  adventures  and  perse- 
cutions which  have  befallen  me  during  my  exile  of  twelve 
years  in  Italy,  France,  and  England;  in  which  period, 
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circumstances  have  brought  me  in  contact  with  persons 
of  considerable  note  in  the  different  states  of  Europe, 
and  which  have  been  marked  by  events  of  considerable  in- 
terest. 

My  expectations  of  deriving  an  income  by  teaching  my 
native  language,  and  translating  Oriental  works  and  manu- 
scripts, have  by  no  means  been  realized.  It  might  possibly 
have  been  otherwise  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  spare  the 
kind-hearted  nobleman  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in  my 
welfare.  I  have,  moreover,  suffered  sadly  in  health  since  my 
stay  in  England,  where  my  formidable  enemy,  the  "tic  doulou- 
reux," has  renewed  his  attacks  with  redoubled  vigor,  occa- 
sionally visiting  me  with  paroxysms  so  violent  as  well-nigh  to 
deprive  me  of  reason. 

What  pang  is  sharper  to  the  warm  and  sensitive  mind  than 
to  meet  with  cold  indifference  where  the  heart  yearns  for 
affection  and  sympathy?  Calmness  and  fortitude,  when  dis- 
played in  the  endurance  of  pain  and  calamity,  are  heroic 
virtues ;  but,  when  exhibited  in  the  case  of  injuries  sustained 
by  false  friends,  are  no  better  than  a  cold,  unfeeling  ego- 
tism, which  deadens  the  feelings,  and  soon  leads  to  an  indiffer- 
ence for  all  that  is  virtuous  and  good.  The  humble  apartment 
in  which  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  happens  to  abut  close  upon 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and  it  has  often  been  a  sweet  con- 
solation to  me,  when  lying  on  my  bed  exhausted  with  pain  and 
anguish,  and  unable  to  hear  mass,  to  catch  the  pious  strains 
as  they  arose  from  the  assembled  congregation  in  accents  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  I  knew  that  many  of  those  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  attended  mass  and  vesper  at  this 
chapel,  and  often  I  said  to  myself, ' '  Will  they  not  put  in  prac- 
tice the  lessons  they  have  just  heard,  and  visit  the  poor  and 
the  sick?"  But  I  waited  in  vain! 

The  exertions  made  by  my  friends  to  recover  some  of  my 
lost  property,  and  to  procure  me  a  pension,  have  also,  up  to 
the  present  time,  proved  unsuccessful;  and  God  only  knows 
what  would  have  been  my  lot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated 
kindness  and  generosity  of  an  illustrious  personage,  who  has 
only  descended  from  the  highest  place  in  the  kingdom  to  rise 
still  higher  by  the  display  of  unostentatious  virtues,  the  pos- 
session of  which  lifts  their  owner  far  above  all  worldly  honors 
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and  dignities ;  and  for  the  generous  aid  afforded  me  by  a  kind 
and  noble-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney. 

It  is  sweet  to  relate  services  received  in  the  time  of  af- 
fliction. During  my  stay  in  London  I  have  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  noble  and  high-minded  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  whose  talents  and  exertions  are  ever  at  the  service 
of  those  whom  they  can  benefit,  and  to  the  considerate  atten- 
tions received  from  his  amiable  lady.  It  has  also  been  my 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted,  through  the  kind  intro- 
duction of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  with  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rich,  who  formerly  held  the  post  of  British  Consul  at  Bag- 
dad, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  frank  and  dignified 
fulfillment  of  his  duties,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  learned 
researches.  She  has  been  my  comforter  in  sickness,  and  my 
consolation  in  adversity. 

Why  should  I  despair?  Has  not  Providence  thrown  me  at 
length  on  a  shore  whose  inhabitants  are  renowned  to  the  utter- 
most corners  of  the  earth  for  their  noble  institutions,  for  the 
relief  of  every  ill  to  which  our  nature  is  subject,  where  the 
hungry  are  fed,  the  naked  clad,  and  where  the  destitute  and 
houseless  never  fail  to  find  shelter  ? 

I  will,  therefore,  take  courage,  and  abide  with  patience  and 
resignation  the  progress  of  events,  and,  with  a  fervent  prayer 
that  it  may  be  the  lot  of  no  one  that  reads  these  pages,  to 
encounter  one-half  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  their 
unfortunate  authoress,  I  now,  for  the  present,  respectfully 
bid  the  British  public  farewell. 


THE  END 
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HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 

THE    MOST   WIDELY    KNOWN    OF   DANISH    WRITERS;    FAMED    AS   A 
LOVER  OF  CHILDREN  AND  OF  ALL  MANKIND 

1805-1875 
(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  writer  of  fairy  tales  and  wonder  stories, 
finds  a  place  in  our  hearts  while  we  are  yet  little  children,  and  with  the 
years  our  affection  for  him  grows.  To  read  his  account  of  his  life  is  to 
understand  his  universal  attraction.  His  human  sympathy  and  love  are 
a  constant  inspiration.  He  has  named  his  memoirs  ' '  The  Fairy  Story  of 
My  Life,"  and  it  is  a  fairy  story.  But  it  is  made  so,  not  by  his  rise 
from  obscurity  to  fame,  but  by  his  sweetness  and  humility,  his  faith  and 
grateful  loyalty. 

Andersen  was  born  in  the  Danish  island  of  Funen  in  1805.  His  father 
was  a  poor  shoemaker,  but  possessed  of  a  powerful  and  independent 
mind  which  constantly  craved  education.  This  desire  he  communicated 
to  his  son,  Hans,  who  patiently  and  sunnily  endured  hardship  and  priva- 
tion in  pursuit  of  learning,  and  began  his  formal  schooling  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  entering  a  class  with  small  boys  of  eight  and  ten. 

His  genius,  in  lyric  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  soon  became  apparent. 
His  confreres  seem  always  to  have  resented  his  success  and  were  con- 
tinually disparaging  him  and  his  works.  Andersen  bore  this  envy,  it 
seems  to  have  been  mere  snobbery,  with  a  kindly  spirit,  and  though  his 
sensitive  heart  bled  at  the  critics'  jibes,  he  met  these  with  a  humorous, 
even  tender,  raillery. 

Abroad  however  he  was  everywhere  acclaimed,  and  was  received  with 
honor  by  the  European  rulers  of  his  day.  Naturally  then  he  delighted 
to  travel,  and  his  memoirs  are  a  colorful  account  of  his  wanderings, 
stored  with  tender  incidents,  exquisite  pictures  of  scenic  beauty,  and 
glowing  accounts  of  famous  fetes.  In  his  pages  Dickens,  Jenny  Lind, 
Victor  Hugo,  Mrs.  Browning,  all  the  celebrities  of  his  century,  live  again 
as  his  honored  friends.  Andersen 's  warm-hearted  admiration  and  praise 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  their  genius,  seem  to  invite  us,  too,  to 
know  them  intimately,  to  share  in  the  joyous  wonder  of  their  charm 
and  worth.  Truly,  it  is  a  "fairy  story"  he  offers  us,  in  which  the 
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spirits  of  Goodness  and  Truth,  Innocence  and  Eternal  Youth  wander 
over  a  happy  world. 

THE  FAIRY  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 


MY  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy  and  full  of  incident.  If,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  went  forth  into  the  world  poor  and  friendless, 
a  good  fairy  had  met  me  and  said,  "Choose  now  thy  own 
course  through  life,  and  the  object  for  which  thou  wilt  strive, 
and  then,  according  to  the  development  of  thy  mind,  and  as 
reason  requires,  I  will  guide  and  defend  thee  to  its  attain- 
ment, ' '  my  fate  could  not,  even  then,  have  been  directed  more 
happily,  more  prudently,  or  better.  The  history  of  my  life 
will  say  to  the  world  what  it  says  to  me, — There  is  a  loving 
God  who  directs  all  things  for  the  best. 

In  the  year  1805  there  lived  at  Odense,  in  a  small  mean 
room,  a  young  married  couple,  who  were  extremely  attached 
to  each  other ;  he  was  a  shoemaker,  scarcely  twenty- two  years 
old,  a  man  of  a  richly  gifted  and  truly  poetical  mind.  His 
wife,  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  was  ignorant  of  life  and 
of  the  world,  but  possessed  a  heart  full  of  love.  The  young 
man  had  himself  made  his  shoemaking  bench,  and  the  bed- 
stead with  which  he  began  housekeeping;  this  bedstead  he 
had  made  out  of  the  wooden  frame  which  had  borne  only  a 
short  time  before  the  coffin  of  the  deceased  Count  Trampe,  as 
he  lay  in  state,  and  the  remnants  of  the  black  cloth  on  the 
wood-work  kept  the  fact  still  in  remembrance. 

Instead  of  a  noble  corpse,  surrounded  by  crape  and  wax- 
lights,  here  lay,  on  the  second  of  April,  1805,  a  living  and 
weeping  child, — that  was  myself,  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 
During  the  first  day  of  my  existence  my  father  is  said  to  have 
sat  by  the  bed  and  read  aloud  in  Holberg,  but  I  cried  all  the 
time.  "Wilt  thou  go  to  sleep,  or  listen  quietly?"  it  is  re- 
ported that  my  father  asked  in  joke ;  but  I  still  cried  on ;  and 
even  in  the  church,  when  I  was  taken  to  be  baptized,  I  cried 
so  loudly  that  the  preacher,  who  was  a  passionate  man,  said, 
"The  young  one  screams  like  a  cat!"  which  words  my  mother 
never  forgot.  A  poor  emigrant,  Gomar,  who  stood  as  god- 
father, consoled  her  in  the  meantime  by  saying  that  the 
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louder  I  cried  as  a  child,  all  the  more  beautifully  should  I 
sing  when  I  grew  older. 

Our  little  room,  which  was  almost  filled  with  the  shoe- 
maker's bench,  the  bed,  and  my  crib,  was  the  abode  of  my 
childhood ;  the  walls,  however,  were  covered  with  pictures,  and 
over  the  work-bench  was  a  cupboard  containing  books  and 
songs ;  the  little  kitchen  was  full  of  shining  plates  and  metal 
pans,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  it  was  possible  to  go  out  on 
the  roof,  where,  in  the  gutters  between  it  and  the  neighbor's 
house,  there  stood  a  great  chest  filled  with  soil,  my  mother's 
sole  garden,  and  where  she  grew  her  vegetables.  In  my  story 
of  the  "Snow  Queen"  that  garden  still  blooms. 

I  was  the  only  child,  and  was  extremely  spoiled,  but  I  con- 
tinually heard  from  my  mother  how  very  much  happier  I  was 
than  she  had  been,  and  that  I  was  brought  up  like  a  noble- 
man's child.  She,  as  a  child,  had  been  driven  out  by  her  par- 
ents to  beg,  and  once  when  she  was  not  able  to  do  it,  she  had 
sat  for  a  whole  day  under  a  bridge  and  wept.  I  have  drawn 
her  character  in  two  different  aspects, — in  old  Dominica,  in 
the  ' '  Improvisatore, "  and  in  the  mother  of  Christian,  in 
"Only  a  Fiddler." 

My  father  gratified  me  in  all  my  wishes.  I  possessed  his 
whole  heart;  he  lived  for  me.  On  Sundays  he  made  me 
perspective  glasses,  theaters,  and  pictures  which  could  be 
changed;  he  read  to  me  from  Holberg's  plays  and  the  "Ara- 
bian Tales ; "  it  was  only  in  such  moments  as  these  that  I  can 
remember  to  have  seen  him  really  cheerful,  for  he  never  felt 
himself  happy  in  his  life  and  as  a  handicraftsman.  His  par- 
ents had  been  country  people  in  good  circumstances,  but  upon 
whom  many  misfortunes  had  fallen:  the  cattle  had  died;  the 
farm  house  had  been  burned  down ;  and  lastly,  the  husband 
had  lost  his  reason.  On  this  the  wife  had  removed  with  him 
to  Odense,  and  there  put  her  son,  whose  mind  was  full  of  intel- 
ligence, apprentice  to  a  shoemaker;  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
although  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  attend  the  grammar  school, 
where  he  might  learn  Latin.  A  few  well-to-do  citizens  had  at 
one  time  spoken  of  this,  of  clubbing  together  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  pay  for  his  board  and  education,  and  thus  giving 
him  a  start  in  life;  but  it  never  went  beyond  words.  My 
poor  father  saw  his  dearest  wish  unfulfilled;  and  he  never 
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lost  the  remembrance  of  it.  I  recollect  that  once,  as  a  child, 
I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  it  was  when  a  youth  from  the 
grammar  school  came  to  our  house  to  be  measured  for  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  and  showed  us  his  books  and  told  us  what  he 
learned. 

"That  was  the  path  upon  which  I  ought  to  have  gone!" 
said  my  father,  kissed  me  passionately,  and  was  silent  the 
whole  evening. 

He  very  seldom  associated  with  his  equals.  He  went  out 
into  the  woods  on  Sundays,  when  he  took  me  with  him;  he 
did  not  talk  much  when  he  was  out,  but  would  sit  silently, 
sunk  in  deep  thought,  whilst  I  ran  about  and  strung  straw- 
berries on  a  bent,  or  bound  garlands.  Only  twice  in  the  year, 
and  that  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  woods  were  arrayed 
in  their  earliest  green,  did  my  mother  go  with  us,  and  then 
she  wore  a  cotton  gown,  which  she  put  on  only  on  these  oc- 
casions and  when  she  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
which,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  was  her  holiday  gown. 
She  always  took  home  with  her  from  the  wood  a  great  many 
fresh  beech  boughs,  which  were  then  planted  behind  the 
polished  stone.  Later  in  the  year  sprigs  of  St.  John's  wort 
were  stuck  into  tho  chinks  of  the  beams,  and  we  considered 
their  growth  as  omens  whether  our  lives  would  be  long  or 
short.  Green  branches  and  pictures  ornamented  our  little 
room,  which  my  mother  always  kept  neat  and  clean ;  she  took 
great  pride  in  always  having  the  bed  linen  and  the  curtains 
very  white. 

One  of  my  first  recollections,  although  very  slight  in  itself, 
had  for  me  c,  good  deal  of  importance,  from  the  power  by 
which  the  fancy  of  a  child  impressed  it  upon  my  soul ;  it  was 
a  family  festival,  and  can  you  guess  where?  In  that  very 
place  in  Odense,  in  that  house  which  I  had  always  looked  on 
with  fear  and  trembling,  just  as  boys  in  Paris  may  have  looked 
at  the  Bastile — in  the  Odense  house  of  correction. 

My  parents  were  acquainted  with  the  jailer,  who  invited 
them  to  a  family  dinner,  and  I  was  to  go  with  them.  I  was  at 
that  time  still  so  small  that  I  was  carried  when  we  returned 
home. 

The  House  of  Correction  was  for  me  a  great  storehouse  of 
stories  about  robbers  and  thieves;  often  I  had  stood,  but  al- 
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ways  at  a  safe  distance,  and  listened  to  the  singing  of  the  men 
within  and  of  the  women  spinning  at  their  wheels. 

I  went  with  my  parents  to  the  jailer's;  the  heavy  iron- 
bolted  gate  was  opened  and  again  locked  with  the  key  from 
the  rattling  bunch ;  we  mounted  a  steep  staircase — we  ate  and 
drank,  and  two  of  the  prisoners  waited  at  the  table;  they 
could  not  induce  me  to  taste  of  anything,  the  sweetest  things 
I  pushed  away;  my  mother  told  them  I  was  sick,  and  I  was 
laid  on  a  bed,  where  I  heard  the  spinning-wheels  humming 
near  by  and  merry  singing,  whether  in  my  own  fancy  or  in 
reality,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  that  I  was  afraid,  and  was 
kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  time ;  and  yet  I  was  in  a  pleasant 
humor,  making  up  stories  of  how  I  had  entered  a  castle  full 
of  robbers.  Late  in  the  night  my  parents  went  home,  carry- 
ing me,  the  rain,  for  it  was  rough  weather,  dashing  against 
my  face. 

Odense  was  in  my  childhood  quite  another  town  from  what 
it  is  now,  when  it  has  shot  ahead  of  Copenhagen,  with  its  water 
carried  through  the  town  and  I  know  not  what  else !  Then  it 
was  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times;  many  customs  and 
manners  prevailed  which  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
capital.  When  the  guilds  removed  their  signs,  they  went 
in  procession  with  flying  banners  and  with  lemons  dressed  in 
ribbons  stuck  on  their  swords.  A  harlequin  with  bells  and  a 
wooden  sword  ran  at  the  head;  one  of  them,  an  old  fellow, 
Hans  Struh,  made  a  great  hit  by  his  merry  chatter  and  his 
face,  which  was  painted  black,  except  the  nose,  that  kept  its 
genuine  red  color.  My  mother  was  so  pleased  with  him  that 
she  tried  to  find  out  if  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  us,  but  I 
remember  very  well  that  I,  with  all  the  pride  of  an  aristocrat, 
protested  against  any  relationship  with  the  "fool." 

The  first  Monday  in  Lent  the  butchers  used  to  lead  through 
the  streets  a  fat  ox,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
ridden  by  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt  and  wearing  wings. 

The  sailors  also  passed  through  the  streets  with  music  and 
flags  and  streamers  flying;  two  of  the  boldest  ended  by  wres- 
tling on  a  plank  placed  between  two  boats,  and  the  one  that 
did  not  tumble  into  the  water  was  the  hero. 

But  what  especially  was  fixed  in  my  memory,  and  is  very 
often  revived  by  being  spoken  about,  was  the  stay  of  the 
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Spaniards  in  Funen  in  1808.  Denmark  was  in  alliance  with 
Napoleon,  who  had  declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  before 
anybody  was  aware  of  it,  a  French  army  and  Spanish  auxil- 
iary troops,  under  command  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince 
of  Pontecorvo,  entered  Funen  in  order  to  pass  over  into 
Sweden.  I  was  at  that  time  not  more  than  three  years  old, 
but  I  remember  very  well  those  dark-brown  men  bustling  in 
the  streets,  and  the  cannon  that  were  fired  in  the  market- 
place and  before  the  bishop's  residence;  I  saw  the  foreign 
soldiers  stretching  themselves  on  the  sidewalks  and  on  bundles 
of  straw  in  the  half-burned  St.  John's  Church.  The  castle 
of  Kolding  was  burnt ;  and  Pontecorvo  came  to  Odense,  where 
his  wife  and  his  son  Oscar  were  staying.  The  school-houses 
all  about  were  changed  into  guard-rooms,  and  the  mass  was 
celebrated  under  the  large  trees  in  the  fields  and  on  the 
road.  The  French  soldiers  were  said  to  be  haughty  and  arro- 
gant, the  Spanish  good-natured  and  friendly ;  a  fierce  hatred 
existed  between  them;  the  poor  Spaniards  excited  most  in- 
terest. 

A  Spanish  soldier  one  day  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and 
pressed  against  my  lips  a  silvery  image,  which  he  carried  on 
his  breast.  I  remember  that  my  mother  became  angry  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  it  was  something  Catholic,  but  I  was  pleased 
with  the  image,  and  the  foreign  soldier  danced  with  me, 
kissed  me,  and  shed  tears ;  he  had,  perhaps,  children  himself 
at  home.  I  saw  one  of  his  comrades  carried  to  execution 
for  having  killed  a  Frenchman.  Many  years  afterward,  in 
rememberance  of  that,  I  wrote  my  little  poem, ' '  The  Soldier, ' ' 
which,  translated  into  German  by  Chamisso,  has  become  popu- 
lar, and  is  found  in  German  "Soldier  Songs"  as  an  original 
German  song. 

Quite  as  lively  as  the  impression  of  the  Spaniards  was  a 
later  event,  in  my  sixth  year,  namely,  the  great  comet  of  1811 ; 
my  mother  told  me  that  it  would  destroy  the  earth,  or  that 
other  horrible  things  threatened  us,  to  be  found  in  the  book  of 
"the  prophecies  of  Sibylla."  I  listened  to  all  these  supersti- 
tious stories  and  fully  believed  them.  With  my  mother  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  women  I  stood  in  St.  Canut  's  church- 
yard and  looked  at  the  frightful  and  mighty  fire-ball  with  its 
large,  shining  tail. 
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All  talked  about  the  signs  of  evil  and  the  day  of  doom. 
My  father  joined  us,  but  he  was  not  of  the  others'  opinion  at 
all,  and  gave  them  a  correct  and  sound  explanation ;  then  my 
mother  sighed,  the  women  shook  their  heads,  my  father 
laughed  and  went  away.  I  caught  the  idea  that  my  father 
was  not  of  our  faith,  and  that  threw  me  into  a  great  fright! 
In  the  evening  my  mother  and  my  old  grandmother  talked 
together,  and  I  do  not  know  how  she  explained  it;  but  I  sat 
in  her  lap,  looked  into  her  mild  eyes,  and  expected  every  mo- 
ment that  the  comet  would  rush  down,  and  the  day  of  judg- 
ment come. 

The  mother  of  my  father  came  daily  to  our  house,  were  it 
only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  see  her  little  grandson.  I  was 
her  joy  and  her  delight.  She  was  a  quiet  and  most  amiable 
old  woman,  with  mild  blue  eyes  and  a  fine  figure,  which  life 
had  severely  tried.  From  having  been  the  wife  of  a  country- 
man in  easy  circumstances  she  had  now  fallen  into  great 
poverty,  and  dwelt  with  her  feeble-minded  husband  in  a  little 
house,  which  was  the  last,  poor  remains  of  their  property.  I 
never  saw  her  shed  a  tear;  but  it  made  all  the  deeper  im- 
pression upon  me  when  she  quietly  sighed,  and  told  me  about 
her  own  mother's  mother, — how  she  had  been  a  rich,  noble 
lady,  in  the  city  of  Cassel,  and  that  she  had  married  a  ' '  com- 
edy-player,"— that  was  as  she  expressed  it, — and  run  away 
from  parents  and  home,  for  all  of  which  her  posterity  had  now 
to  do  penance.  I  never  can  recollect  that  I  heard  her  men- 
tion the  family  name  of  her  grandmother ;  but  her  own  maiden 
name  was  Nommesen.  She  was  employed  to  take  care  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  every  Sunday 
evening  she  brought  us  some  flowers,  which  they  gave  her 
permission  to  take  home  with  her.  These  flowers  adorned 
my  mother's  cupboard;  but  still  they  were  mine,  and  to 
me  it  was  allowed  to  put  them  in  the  glass  of  water. 
How  great  was  this  pleasure !  She  brought  them  all  to  me ; 
she  loved  me  with  her  whole  soul.  I  knew  it,  and  I  under- 
stood it. 

She  burned,  twice  in  the  year,  the  green  rubbish  of  the 
garden ;  on  such  occasions  she  took  me  with  her  to  the  asylum, 
and  I  lay  upon  the  great  heaps  of  green  leaves  and  pea-straw. 
I  had  many  flowers  to  play  with,  and — which  was  a  circum- 
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stance  upon  which  I  set  great  importance — I  had  here  better 
food  to  eat  than  I  could  expect  at  home. 

All  such  patients  as  were  harmless  were  permitted  to  go 
freely  about  the  court;  they  often  came  to  us  in  the  garden, 
and  with  curiosity  and  terror  I  listened  to  them  and  followed 
them  about;  nay,  I  even  ventured  so  far  as  to  go  with  the 
attendants  to  those  who  were  raving  mad.  A  long  passage 
led  to  their  cells.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  attendants  were 
out  of  the  way,  I  lay  down  upon  the  floor,  and  peeped  through 
the  crack  of  the  door  into  one  of  these  cells.  I  saw  within  a 
lady  almost  naked,  lying  on  her  straw  bed;  her  hair  hung 
down  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  sang  with  a  very  beautiful 
voice.  All  at  once  she  sprang  up,  and  threw  herself  against 
the  door  where  I  lay;  the  little  valve  through  which  she 
received  her  food  burst  open;  she  stared  down  upon  me,  and 
stretched  out  her  long  arm  toward  me.  I  screamed  for  terror 
— I  felt  the  tips  of  her  fingers  touching  my  clothes — I  was 
half  dead  when  the  attendant  came ;  and  even  in  later  years 
that  sight  and  that  feeling  remained  within  my  soul. 

Close  beside  the  place  where  the  leaves  were  burned  the 
poor  old  women  had  their  spinning-room.  I  often  went  in 
there,  and  was  very  soon  a  favorite.  When  with  these  people, 
I  found  myself  possessed  of  an  eloquence  which  filled  them 
with  astonishment.  I  had  accidentally  heard  about  the  inter- 
nal mechanism  of  the  human  frame,  of  course  without  under- 
standing anything  about  it,  but  all  these  mysteries  were  very 
captivating  to  me ;  and  with  chalk,  therefore,  I  drew  a  quan- 
tity of  flourishes  on  the  door,  which  were  to  represent  the 
intestines;  and  my  description  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs 
made  the  deepest  impression.  I  passed  for  a  remarkably 
wise  child,  that  would  not  live  long;  and  they  rewarded  my 
eloquence  by  telling  me  tales  in  return ;  and  thus  a  world  as 
rich  as  that  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  was  revealed  to 
me.  The  stories  told  by  these  old  ladies,  and  the  insane  fig- 
ures which  I  saw  around  me  in  the  asylum,  operated  in  the 
mean  time  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that  when  it  grew  dark  I 
scarcely  dared  to  go  out  of  the  house.  I  was  therefore  per- 
mitted, generally  at  sunset,  to  lie  down  in  my  parents'  bed 
with  its  long,  flowered  curtains,  because  the  press-bed  in  which 
I  slept  could  not  conveniently  be  put  down  so  early  in  the 
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evening  on  account  of  the  room  it  occupied  in  our  small 
dwelling;  and  here,  in  the  paternal  bed,  lay  I  in  a  waking 
dream,  as  if  the  actual  world  did  not  concern  me. 

I  was  very  much  afraid  of  my  weak-minded  grandfather. 
Only  once  had  he  ever  spoken  to  me,  and  then  he  had  made 
use  of  the  formal  pronoun,  "you."  He  employed  himself  in 
cutting  out  of  wood  strange  figures, — men  with  beasts'  heads 
and  beasts  with  wings;  these  he  packed  in  a  basket  and  car- 
ried them  out  into  the  country,  where  he  was  everywhere  well 
received  by  the  peasant  women,  because  he  gave  to  them  and 
their  children  these  strange  toys.  One  day,  when  he  was 
returning  to  0  dense,  I  heard  the  boys  in  the  street  shouting 
after  him ;  I  hid  myself  behind  a  flight  of  steps  in  terror,  for 
I  knew  that  I  was  of  his  flesh  and  blood. 

I  very  seldom  played  with  other  boys ;  even  at  school  I  took 
little  interest  in  their  games,  but  remained  sitting  within  doors. 
At  home  I  had  playthings  enough,  which  my  father  made  for 
me.  My  greatest  delight  was  in  making  clothes  for  my  dolls, 
or  in  stretching  out  one  of  my  mother's  aprons  between  the 
wall  and  two  sticks  before  a  currant-bush  which  I  had  planted 
in  the  yard,  and  thus  to  gaze  in  between  the  sun-illumined 
leaves.  I  was  a  singularly  dreamy  child,  and  so  constantly 
went  about  with  my  eyes  shut,  as  at  last  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  having  weak  sight,  although  the  sense  of  sight  was 
especially  cultivated  by  me. 

An  old  woman-teacher,  who  had  an  A  B  C  school,  taught  me 
the  letters,  to  spell,  and  "to  read  right,"  as  it  was  called. 
She  used  to  have  her  seat  in  a  high-backed  arm-chair  near 
the  clock,  from  which  at  every  full  stroke  some  little  autom- 
ata came  out.  She  made  use  of  a  big  rod,  which  she  always 
carried  with  her.  The  school  consisted  mostly  of  girls.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  school  for  all  to  spell  loudly  and  in  as 
high  a  key  as  possible.  The  mistress  dared  not  beat  me,  as 
my  mother  had  made  it  a  condition  of  my  going  that  I  should 
not  be  touched.  One  day  having  got  a  hit  of  the  rod,  I  rose 
immediately,  took  my  book,  and  without  further  ceremony 
went  home  to  my  mother,  asked  that  I  might  go  to  another 
school,  and  that  was  granted  me.  My  mother  sent  me  to 
Carsten's  school  for  boys;  there  was  also  one  girl  there,  a 
little  one  somewhat  older  than  I ;  we  became  very  good  friends ; 
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she  used  to  speak  of  the  advantage  it  was  to  be  to  her  in  going 
into  service,  and  that  she  went  to  school  especially  to  learn 
arithmetic,  for,  as  her  mother  told  her,  she  could  then  be- 
come dairy-maid  in  some  great  manor. 

"That  you  can  become  in  my  castle  when  I  am  a  noble- 
man ! ' '  said  I,  and  she  laughed  at  me  and  told  me  that  I  was 
only  a  poor  boy.  One  day  I  had  drawn  something  which  I 
called  my  castle,  and  I  told  her  that  I  was  a  changed  child  of 
high  birth,  and  that  the  angels  of  God  came  down  and  spoke 
to  me.  I  wanted  to  make  her  stare  as  I  did  with  the  old 
women  in  the  hospital,  but  she  would  not  be  caught.  She 
looked  queerly  at  me,  and  said  to  one  of  the  other  boys  stand- 
ing near, ' '  He  is  a  fool  like  his  grandpapa, ' '  and  I  shivered  at 
the  words.  I  had  said  it  to  give  me  an  air  of  importance  in 
their  eyes,  but  I  failed  and  only  made  them  think  that  I  was 
insane  like  my  grandfather. 

I  never  spoke  to  her  again  about  these  things,  but  we  were 
no  longer  the  same  playmates  as  before.  I  was  the  smallest 
in  the  school,  and  my  teacher,  Mr.  Carsten,  always  took  me 
by  the  hand  while  the  other  boys  played,  that  I  might  not 
be  run  over;  he  loved  me  much,  gave  me  cakes  and  flowers, 
and  tapped  me  on  the  cheeks.  One  of  the  older  boys  did 
not  know  his  lesson  and  was  punished  by  being  placed,  book 
in  hand,  upon  the  school-table,  around  which  we  were  seated, 
but  seeing  me  quite  inconsolable  at  this  punishment,  he  par- 
doned the  culprit. 

The  poor  old  teacher  became,  later  in  life  telegraph-director 
at  Thorseng,  where  he  still  lived  until  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
said  that  the  old  man,  when  showing  the  visitors  around,  told 
them  with  a  pleasant  smile:  "Well,  well,  you  will  perhaps 
not  believe  that  such  a  poor  old  man  as  I  was  the  first  teacher 
of  one  of  our  most  renowned  poets!  H.  C.  Andersen  was 
one  of  my  scholars!" 

Sometimes,  during  the  harvest,  my  mother  went  into  the 
field  to  glean.  I  accompanied  her,  and  we  went,  like  Ruth  in 
the  Bible,  to  glean  in  the  rich  fields  of  Boaz.  One  day  we 
went  to  a  place  the  bailiff  of  which  was  well  known  for  being 
a  man  of  a  rude  and  savage  disposition.  We  saw  him  coming 
with  a  huge  whip  in  his  hand,  and  my  mother  and  all  the 
others  ran  away.  I  had  wooden  shoes  on  my  bare  feet,  and 
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in  my  haste  I  lost  these,  and  then  the  thorns  pricked  me  so 
that  I  could  not  run,  and  thus  I  was  left  behind  and  alone. 
The  man  came  up  and  lifted  his  whip  to  strike  me,  when  I 
looked  him  in  the  face  and  involuntarily  exclaimed, — "How 
dare  you  strike  me,  when  God  can  see  it?" 

The  strong,  stern  man  looked  at  me,  and  at  once  became 
mild;  he  patted  me  on  my  cheeks,  asked  me  my  name,  and 
gave  me  money. 

When  I  brought  this  to  my  mother  and  showed  it  her,  she 
said  to  the  others, ' '  He  is  a  strange  child,  my  Hans  Christian ; 
everybody  is  kind  to  him:  this  bad  fellow  even  has  given 
him  money." 

I  grew  up  pious  and  superstitious ;  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  what  it  was  to  be  in  want ;  my  father  lived,  as  the  saying 
is,  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  what  we  had  was  more  than 
enough  for  me.  As  to  my  dress  I  was  rather  spruce;  an  old 
woman  altered  my  father's  clothes  for  me;  my  mother  would 
fasten  three  or  four  large  pieces  of  silk  with  pins  on  my 
breast,  and  that  had  to  do  for  vests;  a  large  kerchief  was 
tied  round  my  neck  with  a  mighty  bow ;  my  head  was  washed 
with  soap  and  my  hair  curled,  and  then  I  was  in  all 
my  glory. 

In  that  attire  I  went  with  my  parents  for  the  first  time  to 
the  theater.  Odense  at  that  time  had  already  a  substantial 
play-house  built,  I  believe,  for  the  company  of  Count  Trampe 
or  that  of  Count  Hahn;  the  first  representations  I  saw  were 
given  in  the  German  language.  Mr.  Franck  was  the  director ; 
he  gave  operas  and  comedies.  ' '  Das  Donauweibchen ' '  was  the 
favorite  piece;  the  first  representation,  however,  that  I  saw 
was  Holberg's  "Village  Politicians." 

The  first  impressions  which  a  theater  and  the  crowd  as- 
sembled there  made  upon  me  was,  at  all  events,  no  sign  of 
anything  poetical  slumbering  in  me ;  for  my  first  exclamation 
on  seeing  so  many  people  was,  "Now,  if  we  only  had  as 
many  casks  of  butter  as  there  are  people  here,  then  I  would 
eat  lots  of  butter!"  The  theater,  however,  soon  became  my 
favorite  place,  but,  as  I  could  only  very  seldom  go  there,  I 
acquired  the  friendship  of  the  man  who  carried  out  the  play- 
bills, and  he  gave  me  one  every  day.  With  this  I  seated  my- 
self in  a  corner  and  imagined  an  entire  play,  according  to  the 
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name  of  the  piece  and  the  characters  in  it.  That  was  my 
first,  unconscious  poetizing. 

My  father 's  favorite  reading  was  plays  and  stories,  although 
he  also  read  works  of  history  and  the  Scriptures.  He  pon- 
dered in  silent  thought  afterward  upon  that  which  he  had  read ; 
but  my  mother  did  not  understand  him  when  he  talked  with 
her  about  it,  and  therefore  he  grew  more  and  more  silent. 
One  day  he  closed  the  Bible  with  the  words,  "Christ  was  a 
man  like  us,  but  an  extraordinary  man ! ' '  These  words  horri- 
fied my  mother  and  she  burst  into  tears.  In  my  distress  I 
prayed  to  God  that  he  would  forgive  this  fearful  blasphemy  in 
my  father.  ' '  There  is  no  other  devil  than  that  which  we  have 
in  our  own  hearts,"  I  heard  my  father  say  one  day,  and  I 
made  myself  miserable  about  him  and  his  soul ;  I  was  there- 
fore entirely  of  the  opinion  of  my  mother  and  the  neighbors, 
when  my  father,  one  morning,  found  three  scratches  on  his 
arm,  probably  occasioned  by  a  nail,  that  the  devil  had  been 
to  visit  him  in  the  night,  in  order  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
really  existed. 

My  father  had  not  many  friends;  in  his  leisure  hours  he 
used  to  take  me  with  him  out  into  the  woods.  He  had  a  great 
desire  for  country  life,  and  it  happened  just  at  this  time  that  a 
shoemaker  was  required  at  a  manor  house  who  would  set  up 
his  bench  in  the  neighboring  village,  and  there  have  a  house 
free  of  rent,  a  little  garden,  and  pasture  for  a  cow ;  by  perma- 
nent work  from  the  manor  and  these  additional  helps  one 
could  manage  nicely.  My  mother  and  father  were  very  eager 
to  have  the  place,  and  my  father  got  a  trial  job  to  sew  a  pair 
of  dancing-shoes ;  a  piece  of  silk  was  sent  him,  the  leather  he 
was  to  furnish  himself.  All  our  talk  for  a  couple  of  days 
turned  upon  these  shoes;  I  longed  so  much  for  the  little 
garden  where  we  could  have  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  I  would 
sit  in  the  sunshine  and  listen  to  the  cuckoo.  I  prayed  very 
fervently  to  God  that  he  would  grant  us  our  wishes,  and  I 
thought  that  no  greater  happiness  could  be  bestowed  upon  us. 
The  shoes  were  at  last  finished;  we  looked  on  them  with  a 
solemn  feeling,  for  they  were  to  decide  our  future.  My  father 
wrapped  them  in  his  handkerchief  and  went  off,  and  we  waited 
for  him  with  faces  beaming  with  joy.  He  came  home  pale 
and  angry ;  the  gracious  lady,  he  said,  had  not  even  tried  the 
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shoes  on, — only  looked  at  them  sourly,  and  said  that  the  silk 
was  spoiled  and  that  he  could  not  get  the  place.  "If  you 
have  spoiled  your  silk, ' '  said  my  father,  ' '  I  can  be  reconciled 
to  spoiling  my  leather  too, "  so  he  took  a  knife  and  cut  off  the 
soles. 

There  was  no  more  hope  of  our  getting  into  the  country. 
We  mingled  our  tears  together,  and  I  thought  that  God  could 
easily  have  granted  our  wish.  If  he  had  done  so,  I  had  no 
doubt  been  a  peasant  all  my  life ;  my  whole  future  would  have 
been  different  from  what  it  has  been.  I  have  often  since 
thought  and  said  to  myself :  Do  you  think  that  our  Lord  for 
your  sake  and  for  your  future  has  let  your  parents  lose  their 
days  of  happiness  ? 

My  father's  rambles  in  the  wood  became  more  frequent;  he 
had  no  rest.  The  events  of  the  war  in  Germany,  which  he 
read  in  the  newspapers  with  eager  curiosity,  occupied  him 
completely.  Napoleon  was  his  hero :  his  rise  from  obscurity 
was  the  most  beautiful  example  to  him.  At  that  time  Den- 
mark was  in  league  with  France ;  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
war ;  my  father  entered  the  service  as  a  soldier,  in  hope  of 
returning  home  a  lieutenant.  My  mother  wept,  the  neighbors 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  said  that  it  was  folly  to  go  out 
to  be  shot  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 

The  morning  on  which  the  corps  were  to  march  I  heard  my 
father  singing  and  talking  merrily,  but  his  heart  was  deeply 
agitated;  I  observed  that  by  the  passionate  manner  in  which 
he  kissed  me  when  he  took  his  leave.  I  lay  sick  of  the  measles 
and  alone  in  the  room,  when  the  drums  beat,  and  my  mother 
accompanied  my  father,  weeping,  to  the  city  gate.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone  my  old  grandmother  came  in;  she  looked 
at  me  with  her  mild  eyes  and  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  I  died ;  but  that  God 's  will  was  always  the  best. 

That  was  the  first  day  of  real  sorrow  which  I  remember. 

The  regiment  advanced  no  further  than  Holstein ;  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  voluntary  soldier  returned  to  his  work- 
stool.  Everything  fell  into  its  old  course.  I  played  again 
with  my  dolls,  acted  comedies,  always  in  German,  because  I 
had  only  seen  them  in  this  language ;  but  my  German  was  a 
sort  of  gibberish  which  I  made  up,  and  in  which  there  oc- 
curred only  one  real  German  word,  and  that  was  "Besen,"  a 
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word  which  I  had  picked  up  out  of  the  various  dialects  which 
my  father  brought  home  from  Holstein. 

' '  Thou  hast  indeed  some  benefit  from  my  travels, ' '  said  he 
in  joke.  ' '  God  knows  whether  thou  wilt  get  as  far ;  but  that 
must  be  thy  care.  Think  about  it,  Hans  Christian ! ' '  But  it 
was  my  mother's  intention  that,  as  long  as  she  had  any  voice 
in  the  matter,  I  should  remain  at  home,  and  not  lose  my 
health  as  he  had  done. 

That  was  the  case  with  him :  his  health  had  suffered.  One 
morning  he  woke  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  and 
talked  only  of  campaigns  and  Napoleon.  He  fancied  that  he 
had  received  orders  from  him  to  take  the  command.  My 
mother  immediately  sent  me,  not  to  the  physician  but  to  a  so- 
called  wise  woman  some  miles  from  Odense.  I  went  to  her. 
She  questioned  me,  measured  my  arm  with  a  woolen  thread, 
made  extraordinary  signs,  and  at  last  laid  a  green  twig  upon 
my  breast.  It  was,  she  said,  a  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  tree 
upon  which  the  Savior  was  crucified. 

"Go  now,"  said  she,  "by  the  river  side  toward  home.  If 
your  father  is  to  die  this  time,  then  you  will  meet  his  ghost. ' ' 

My  anxiety  and  distress  may  be  imagined, — I,  who  was 
so  full  of  superstition,  and  whose  imagination  was  so  easily 
excited. 

"And  thou  hast  not  met  anything,  hast  thou?"  inquired 
my  mother  when  I  got  home.  I  assured  her,  with  beating 
heart,  that  I  had  not. 

My  father  died  the  third  day  after  that.  His  corpse  lay  on 
the  bed ;  I  therefore  slept  with  my  mother.  A  cricket  chirped 
the  whole  night  through. 

"He  is  dead,"  said  my  mother,  addressing  it;  "thou  needest 
not  call  him.  The  ice  maiden  has  fetched  him." 

I  understood  what  she  meant.  I  recollected  that,  in  the 
winter  before,  when  our  window-panes  were  frozen,  my  father 
pointed  to  them  and  showed  us  a  figure  like  that  of  a  maiden 
with  outstretched  arms.  "She  is  come  to  fetch  me,"  said  he, 
in  jest.  And  now,  when  he  lay  dead  on  the  bed,  my  mother 
remembered  this,  and  it  occupied  my  thoughts  also. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Knud's  church-yard,  by  the  door  on 
the  left-hand  side  coming  from  the  altar.  My  grandmother 
planted  roses  upon  his  grave.  There  are  now  in  the  self-same 
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place  two  strangers'  graves,  and  the  grass  grows  green  upon 
them  also. 

After  my  father's  death  I  was  entirely  left  to  myself.  My 
mother  went  out  washing.  I  sat  alone  at  home  with  my  little 
theater,  made  dolls'  clothes,  and  read  plays.  It  has  been  told 
me  that  I  was  always  clean  and  nicely  dressed.  I  had  grown 
tall ;  my  hair  was  long,  bright,  and  almost  yellow,  and  I  always 
went  bareheaded.  There  dwelt  in  our  neighborhood  the 
widow  of  a  clergyman,  Madame  Bunkeflod,  with  the  sister  of 
her  deceased  husband.  This  lady  opened  to  me  her  door,  and 
hers  was  the  first  house  belonging  to  the  educated  class  into 
which  I  was  kindly  received.  The  deceased  clergyman  had 
written  poems,  and  had  gained  a  reputation  in  Danish  litera- 
ture. His  spinning  songs  were  at  that  time  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  In  my  vignettes  to  the  Danish  poets  I  thus  sang 
of  him  whom  my  contemporaries  had  forgotten, — 

Spindles  rattle,  wheels  turn  round, 

Spinning  songs  depart; 
Songs  which  youth_  sings  soon  become 

Music  of  the  heart. 

Here  it  was  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the  word  poet 
spoken,  and  that  with  so  much  reverence,  as  proved  it  to  be 
something  sacred.  It  is  true  that  my  father  had  read  Hoi- 
berg's  plays  to  me;  but  here  it  was  not  of  these  that  they 
spoke,  but  of  verses  and  poetry.  "My  brother  the  poet,"  said 
Bunkeflod 's  sister,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  said  it.  From 
her  I  learned  that  it  was  a  something  glorious,  a  something 
fortunate,  to  be  a  poet.  Here,  too,  for  the  first  time,  I  read 
Shakespeare, — in  a  bad  translation,  to  be  sure;  but  the  bold 
descriptions,  the  heroic  incidents,  witches,  and  ghosts  were 
exactly  to  my  taste.  I  immediately  acted  Shakespeare 's  plays 
on  my  little  puppet  theater.  I  saw  Hamlet's  ghost,  and 
lived  upon  the  heath  with  Lear.  The  more  persons  died 
in  a  play,  the  more  interesting  I  thought  it.  At  this  time  I 
wrote  my  first  piece:  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  tragedy 
wherein,  as  a  matter  of  course,  everybody  died.  The  subject 
of  it  I  borrowed  from  an  old  song  about  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ; 
but  I  had  increased  the  incidents  through  a  hermit  and  his 
son,  who  both  loved  Thisbe,  and  who  both  killed  themselves 
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when  she  died.  Many  speeches  of  the  hermit  were  passages 
from  the  Bible,  taken  out  of  the  Little  Catechism,  especially 
from  our  duty  to  our  neighbors.  To  the  piece  I  gave  the  title 
"Abor  and  Elvira." 

"It  ought  to  be  called  'Perch  (Aborre)  and  Stockfish,'  ' 
said  one  of  our  neighbors  wittily  to  me  as  I  came  with  it  to 
her  after  having  read  it  with  great  satisfaction  and  joy  to  all 
the  people  in  our  street.  This  entirely  depressed  me,  because 
I  felt  that  she  was  turning  both  me  and  my  poem  into  ridicule. 
With  a  troubled  heart,  I  told  it  to  my  mother. 

"She  only  said  so,"  replied  my  mother,  "because  her  son 
had  not  done  it."  I  was  comforted,  and  began  a  new  piece, 
in  which  a  king  and  queen  were  among  the  dramatis  personce. 
I  thought  it  was  not  quite  right  that  these  dignified  person- 
ages, as  in  Shakespeare,  should  speak  like  other  men  and 
women.  I  asked  my  mother  and  different  people  how  a  king 
ought  properly  to  speak,  but  no  one  knew  exactly.  They 
said  that  it  was  so  many  years  since  a  king  had  been  in 
Odense,  but  that  he  certainly  spoke  in  a  foreign  language.  I 
procured  myself,  therefore,  a  sort  of  lexicon,  in  which  were 
German,  French,  and  English  words  with  Danish  meanings, 
and  this  helped  me.  I  took  a  word  out  of  each  language,  and 
inserted  them  into  the  speeches  of  my  king  and  queen.  It 
was  a  regular  Babel-like  language,  which  I  considered  only 
suitable  for  such  elevated  personages. 

I  desired  now  that  everybody  should  hear  my  piece.  It 
was  a  real  felicity  to  me  to  read  it  aloud,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  others  should  not  have  the  same  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  it. 

The  son  of  one  of  our  neighbors  worked  in  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, and  every  week  brought  home  a  sum  of  money.  I  was  at 
loose  ends,  people  said,  and  got  nothing.  I  was  also  now  to 
go  to  the  manufactory,  "not  for  the  sake  of  the  money,"  my 
mother  said,  "but  that  she  might  know  where  I  was,  and 
what  I  was  doing." 

My  old  grandmother  took  me  to  the  place,  therefore,  and 
was  very  much  affected,  because,  said  she,  she  had  not  ex- 
pected to  live  to  see  the  time  when  I  should  consort  with  the 
poor  ragged  lads  that  worked  there. 

Many  of  the  journeymen  who  were  employed  in  the  manu- 
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factory  were  Germans ;  they  sang  and  were  merry  fellows,  and 
many  a  coarse  joke  of  theirs  filled  the  place  with  loud  laugh- 
ter. I  heard  them,  and  I  there  learned  that,  to  the  innocent 
ears  of  a  child,  the  impure  remains  very  unintelligible.  It 
took  no  hold  upon  my  heart.  I  was  possessed  at  that  time 
of  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  high  soprano  voice,  and  I  knew 
it;  because  when  I  sang  in  my  parents'  little  garden,  the 
people  in  the  street  stood  and  listened,  and  the  fine  folks  in 
the  garden  of  the  states-councilor,  which  adjoined  ours,  lis- 
tened at  the  fence.  When,  therefore,  the  people  at  the  manu- 
factory asked  me  whether  I  could  sing,  I  immediately  began, 
and  all  the  looms  stood  still:  all  the  journeymen  listened  to 
me.  I  had  to  sing  again  and  again,  whilst  the  other  boys  had 
my  work  given  them  to  do.  I  now  told  them  that  I  also 
could  act  plays,  and  that  I  knew  whole  scenes  of  Holberg 
and  Shakespeare.  Everybody  liked  me;  and  in  this  way  the 
first  days  in  the  manufactory  passed  on  very  merrily.  One 
day,  however,  when  I  was  in  my  best  singing  vein,  and  every- 
body spoke  of  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  my  voice,  one  of 
the  journeymen  said  that  I  was  a  girl,  and  not  a  boy.  He 
seized  hold  of  me.  I  cried  and  screamed.  The  other  jour- 
neymen thought  it  very  amusing,  and  held  me  fast  by  my  arms 
and  legs.  I  screamed  aloud,  and  was  as  much  ashamed  as  a 
girl ;  and  then,  darting  from  them,  rushed  home  to  my  mother, 
who  promised  me  that  I  should  never  go  there  again. 

I  again  visited  Madame  Bunkeflod,  for  whose  birthday  I 
invented  and  made  a  white  silk  pincushion.  I  also  made  an 
acquaintance  with  another  old  clergyman's  widow  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  permitted  me  to  read  aloud  to  her  the 
works  which  she  had  from  the  circulating  library.  One  of 
them  began  with  these  words :  "It  was  a  tempestuous  night ; 
the  rain  beat  against  the  window-panes." 

"That  is  an  extraordinary  book,"  said  the  old  lady;  and  I 
quite  innocently  asked  her  how  she  knew  that  it  was.  "I 
can  tell  from  the  beginning, ' '  said  she,  ' '  that  it  will  turn  out 
extraordinary. ' ' 

I  regarded  her  penetration  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 

Once  in  the  harvest  time  my  mother  took  me  with  her 
many  miles  from  Odense  to  a  nobleman's  seat  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bogense,  her  native  place.  The  lady  who  lived 
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there,  and  with  whose  parents  my  mother  had  lived,  had  said 
that  some  time  she  might  come  and  see  her.  That  was  a 
great  journey  for  me :  we  went  most  of  the  way  on  foot,  and 
required,  I  believe,  two  days  for  the  journey.  The  country 
here  made  such  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  that  my  most 
earnest  wish  was  to  remain  in  it,  and  become  a  countryman. 
It  was  just  in  the  hop-picking  season;  my  mother  and  I  sat 
in  the  barn  with  a  great  many  country  people  round  a  great 
bin,  and  helped  to  pick  the  hops.  They  told  tales  as  they 
sat  at  their  work,  and  every  one  related  what  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen  or  experienced.  One  afternoon  I  heard  an  old 
man  among  them  say  that  God  knew  everything,  both  what 
had  happened,  and  what  would  happen.  That  idea  occupied 
my  whole  mind,  and  toward  evening,  as  I  went  alone  from 
the  court,  where  there  was  a  deep  pond,  and  stood  upon  some 
stones  which  were  just  within  the  water,  the  thought  passed 
through  my  head,  whether  God  actually  knew  everything 
which  was  to  happen  there.  Yes,  he  has  now  determined  that 
I  should  live  and  be  so  many  years  old,  thought  I ;  but,  if  I 
now  were  to  jump  into  the  water  here  and  drown  myself,  then 
it  would  not  be  as  he  wished;  and  all  at  once  I  was  firmly 
and  resolutely  determined  to  drown  myself.  I  ran  to  where 
the  water  was  deepest,  and  then  a  new  thought  passed  through 
my  soul.  "It  is  the  devil  who  wishes  to  have  power  over 
me ! "  I  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and,  running  away  from  the  place 
as  if  I  were  pursued,  fell  weeping  into  my  mother's  arms. 
But  neither  she  nor  any  one  else  could  wring  from  me  what 
was  amiss  with  me. 

"He  has  certainly  seen  a  ghost,"  said  one  of  the  women, 
and  I  almost  believed  so  myself. 

My  mother  married  a  second  time,  a  young  handicraftsman ; 
but  his  family,  who  also  belonged  to  the  handicraft  class, 
thought  that  he  had  married  below  himself,  and  neither  my 
mother  nor  myself  were  permitted  to  visit  them.  My  step- 
father was  a  young,  grave  man,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  education.  I  spent  my  time,  therefore,  over  my  peep- 
show  and  my  puppet  theater,  and  my  greatest  happiness  con- 
sisted in  collecting  bright  colored  pieces  of  cloth  and  silk, 
which  I  cut  out  myself,  and  sewed.  My  mother  regarded  it 
as  good  exercise  preparatory  to  my  becoming  a  tailor,  and 
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took  up  the  idea  that  I  certainly  was  born  for  it.  I,  on  the 
contrary,  said  that  I  would  go  to  the  theater  and  be  an  actor, 
a  wish  which  my  mother  most  sedulously  opposed,  because  she 
knew  of  no  other  theater  than  those  of  the  strolling  players 
and  the  rope-dancers.  ' '  Be  sure,  you  will  then  get  good  whip- 
pings, ' '  said  she ;  ' '  they  will  starve  you  to  death  to  make  you 
supple,  and  they  will  give  you  oil  to  eat  to  make  your  limbs 
soft ! ' '  No,  a  tailor  I  must  and  should  be.  ' '  You  see  how  well 
Mr.  Dickmann,  the  tailor,  is  getting  on ! "  Mr.  Dickmann,  was 
the  first  tailor  in  the  town.  ''He  lives  in  Cross  Street,  has 
large  windows  and  journeymen  on  the  table ;  yes,  if  you  could 
only  be  such  a  one!"  The  only  thing  which  in  some  meas- 
ure reconciled  me  to  this  prospect  was,  that  I  should  then  get 
so  many  fragments  to  make  up  for  my  theater. 

My  parents  moved  to  a  street  out  of  the  Monk-Mill's  gate, 
and  there  we  had  a  garden;  it  was  a  very  little  and  narrow 
one,  containing  only  one  long  garden-bed  with  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  the  path  that  led  down  to  the  river 
behind  the  Monk-Mill.  Three  great  water-wheels  were  turn- 
ing round  from  the  falling  water,  and  stopped  when  the  water- 
gates  were  closed ;  then  all  the  water  ran  out  from  the  river, 
the  bed  dried  up,  the  fishes  plashed  and  jumped  in  its  hol- 
lows so  that  I  could  catch  them  with  my  hands,  and  under  the 
great  water-wheels  fat  water-rats  came  forth  to  drink;  sud- 
denly the  water-gates  were  opened  and  the  water  rushed  roar- 
ing and  foaming  down :  no  rats  were  now  to  be  seen,  the  river- 
bed was  again  filled,  and  I  ran  plashing  through  the  water,  as 
frightened  as  the  amber-gatherers  on  the  coasts  of  the  western 
sea,  when  they  happen  to  be  far  out  and  the  flood  sets  in.  I 
stood  upon  one  of  the  big  stones  my  mother  used  for  wash- 
board and  sang  with  all  my  might  the  songs  I  knew,  and  some- 
times there  was  neither  meaning  nor  melody  in  them,  but  still 
I  sang  my  own  self-made  tunes  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
neighboring  garden  belonged  to  Mr.  Falbe,  whose  wife  Oehlen- 
schlager  mentions  in  his  autobiography;  she  had  formerly 
been  an  actress,  and  was  beautiful  as  Ida  Munster  in  the 
drama  "Herman  von  Unna;"  she  was  then  Miss  Beck. 

When  they  had  company  in  the  garden  they  were  always 
listening  to  my  singing,  and  I  knew  it.  All  told  me  that  I 
had  a  beautiful  voice,  which  would  bring  me  luck  in  the 
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world.  I  often  meditated  how  this  luck  should  come,  and  as 
the  wonderful  has  always  been  truth  for  me,  so  I  expected  the 
most  marvelous  things  would  happen. 

An  old  woman  who  rinsed  clothes  in  the  river,  told  me  that 
the  Empire  of  China  was  situated  straight  under  the  very 
river  of  Odense,  and  I  did  not  find  it  impossible  at  all  that  a 
Chinese  prince,  some  moonlight  night  when  I  was  sitting  there, 
might  dig  himself  through  the  earth  up  to  us,  hear  me  sing, 
and  so  take  me  down  with  him  to  his  kingdom,  make  me  rich 
and  noble,  and  then  let  me  again  visit  Odense,  where  I  would 
live  and  build  me  a  castle.  Many  evenings  I  was  occupied 
with  tracing  and  making  ground-plans  for  it. 

I  was  quite  a  child,  and  long  afterwards  when  declaiming 
and  reading  my  poems  in  Copenhagen,  I  still  expected  and 
hoped  for  such  a  prince  among  my  auditors,  who  would  hear 
me,  understand  me,  and  help  me. 

My  passion  for  reading,  the  many  dramatic  scenes  which  I 
knew  by  heart,  and  my  remarkably  fine  voice,  had  turned 
upon  me  in  some  sort  the  attention  of  several  of  the  more  in- 
fluential families  of  Odense.  I  was  sent  for  to  their  houses, 
and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  my  mind  excited  their  in- 
terest. Among  others  who  noticed  me  was  the  Colonel  Hoegh- 
Guldberg,  who  with  his  family  showed  me  the  kindest  sym- 
pathy; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  introduced  me  to  Prince 
Christian,  afterward  King  Christian  the  Eighth. 

' '  If  the  prince  should  ask  you  what  you  have  a  liking  for, ' ' 
said  he,  "answer  him  that  your  highest  desire  is  to  enter  the 
grammar  school."  So  I  said  this  to  the  prince  when  he 
really  asked  me  this  question,  and  he  answered  me,  that 
my  singing  and  declamation  of  poetry  were  really  good  and 
beautiful,  but  for  all  that  was  no  mark  of  genius,  and  that  I 
must  keep  in  mind  that  studying  was  a  long  and  expensive 
course !  in  the  meantime  he  would  take  care  of  me  if  I  would 
learn  a  handy  trade,  for  instance  that  of  a  turner.  I  had  no 
inclination  at  all  for  it,  and  I  went  away  very  much  disap- 
pointed, although  this  noble  prince  had  spoken  very  naturally 
and  was  quite  in  the  right.  Since  that,  when  my  abilities  were 
more  clearly  shown,  he  was,  as  we  shall  see,  very  kind  and 
good  toward  me  until  his  death,  and  he  is  held  in  my  memory 
with  the  most  tender  feelings. 
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I  grew  rapidly,  and  was  a  tall  lad,  of  whom  my  mother  said 
that  she  could  not  let  him  any  longer  go  about  without  any 
object  in  life.  I  was  sent,  therefore,  to  the  charity  school, 
but  learned  only  religion,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  last 
badly  enough;  I  could  also  scarcely  spell  a  word  correctly. 
I  never  studied  my  lessons  at  home ;  I  used  to  learn  them  on 
the  way  to  school  and  my  mother  boasting  of  my  good  memory 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbor's  son,  said,  "He  reads  till  it 
hums,  but  Hans  Christian  does  not  need  to  open  his  book  and 
yet  he  knows  his  lesson. ' '  On  the  master 's  birthday  I  always 
wove  him  a  garland  and  wrote  him  a  poem ;  he  received  them 
half  with  smiles  and  half  as  a  joke :  the  last  time,  however,  he 
scolded  me.  His  name  was  Velhaven  and  he  was  from  Nor- 
way ;  he  was  no  doubt  a  good  man,  but  was  of  a  violent  nature, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  unhappy.  He  spoke  in  earnest  about 
religion,  and  when  he  went  through  our  lessons  in  Biblical 
history  he  did  it  in  such  a  vivid  fashion  that,  listening  to  him, 
all  the  painted  pictures  on  the  wall-hangings  representing 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  became  full  of  life  and  had 
for  me  the  same  beauty,  truth,  and  freshness  that  I  afterwards 
found  in  the  magnificent  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
Often  I  sat  dreaming  and  gazing  on  the  variegated  wall,  and 
he  gave  me  a  little  reprimand  because  I  was  absent-minded. 
I  told  the  boys  curious  stories  in  which  I  was  always  the 
chief  person,  but  was  sometimes  rallied  for  that.  The  street 
lads  had  also  heard  from  their  parents  of  my  peculiar  turn  of 
mind,  and  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  houses  of 
the  gentry.  I  was  therefore  one  day  pursued  by  a  wild  crowd 
of  them,  who  shouted  after  me  derisively,  "There  runs  the 
play-writer!"  I  hid  myself  at  home  in  a  corner,  wept,  and 
prayed  to  God. 

My  mother  said  that  I  must  be  confirmed,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  apprenticed  to  the  tailor  trade,  and  thus  do  some- 
thing rational.  She  loved  me  with  her  whole  heart,  but  she 
did  not  understand  my  impulses  and  my  endeavors,  nor  in- 
deed at  that  time  did  I  myself.  The  people  about  her  always 
spoke  against  my  odd  ways,  and  turned  me  to  ridicule. 

We  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St.  Knud,  and  the  candidates 
for  Confirmation  could  either  enter  their  names  with  the  pro- 
vost or  the  chaplain.  The  children  of  the  so-called  superior 
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families  and  the  scholars  of  the  grammar  school  went  to  the 
first,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  to  the  second.  I,  however, 
announced  myself  as  a  candidate  to  the  provost,  who  was 
obliged  to  receive  me,  although  he  discovered  vanity  in  my 
placing  myself  among  his  catechists,  where,  although  taking 
the  lowest  place,  I  was  still  above  those  who  were  under  the 
care  of  the  chaplain.  I  would,  however,  hope  that  it  was 
not  alone  vanity  which  impelled  me.  I  had  a  sort  of  fear  of 
the  poor  boys,  who  had  laughed  at  me,  and  I  always  felt,  as  it 
were,  an  inward  drawing  towards  the  scholars  of  the  grammar 
school,  whom  I  regarded  as  far  better  than  other  boys.  When 
I  saw  them  playing  in  the  church-yard,  I  would  stand  outside 
the  railings,  and  wish  that  I  were  but  among  the  fortunate 
ones — not  for  the  sake  of  play,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
books  they  had,  and  for  what  they  might  be  able  to  become 
in  the  world.  At  the  provost's,  therefore,  I  should  be  able 
to  associate  with  them,  and  be  as  they  were;  but  I  do  not 
remember  a  single  one  of  them  now,  so  little  intercourse 
would  they  hold  with  me.  I  had  daily  the  feeling  of  having 
thrust  myself  in  where  people  thought  that  I  did  not  belong. 
One  young  girl,  however,  there  was,  and  one  who  was  consid- 
ered, too,  of  the  highest  rank,  whom  I  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  mention;  she  always  looked  gently  and  kindly  at 
me,  and  even  once  gave  me  a  rose.  I  returned  home  full  of 
happiness,  because  there  was  one  being  who  did  not  overlook 
and  repel  me. 

An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's  great 
coat  into  a  confirmation  suit  for  me;  never  before  had  I 
worn  so  good  a  coat.  I  had  also,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
pair  of  boots.  My  delight  was  extremely  great;  my  only 
fear  was  that  everybody  would  not  see  them,  and  therefore 
I  drew  them  up  over  my  trousers,  and  thus  marched  through 
the  church.  The  boots  creaked,  and  that  inwardly  pleased 
me,  for  thus  the  congregation  would  hear  that  they  were  new. 
My  whole  devotion  was  disturbed;  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it 
caused  me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that  my  thoughts 
should  be  as  much  with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I  prayed 
him  earnestly  from  my  heart  to  forgive  me,  and  then  again  I 
thought  about  my  new  boots. 

During  the  last  year  I  had  saved  together  a  little  sum  of 
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money.  When  I  counted  it  over  I  found  it  to  be  thirteen  rix 
dollars  banco  (about  thirty  shillings) .  I  was  quite  overjoyed 
at  the  possession  of  so  much  wealth,  and  as  my  mother  now 
most  resolutely  required  that  I  should  be  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor,  I  prayed  and  besought  her  that  I  might  make  a  journey 
to  Copenhagen,  that  I  might  see  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

"What  wilt  thou  do  there?"  asked  my  mother. 

' '  I  will  be  famous, ' '  returned  I ;  and  I  then  told  her  all  that 
I  had  read  about  extraordinary  men.  ' '  People  have, ' '  said  I, 
"at  first  an  immense  deal  of  adversity  to  go  through,  and 
then  they  will  be  famous. ' ' 

It  was  a  wholly  unintelligible  impulse  that  guided  me.  I 
wept,  I  prayed,  and  at  last  my  mother  consented,  after  having 
first  sent  for  a  so-called  wise  woman  out  of  the  hospital,  that 
she  might  read  my  future  fortune  by  the  coffee-grounds  and 
cards. 

"Your  son  will  become  a  great  man,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"and  in  honor  of  him  Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminated." 

My  mother  wept  when  she  heard  that,  and  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  travel.  All  the  neighbors  told  my  mother  that  it 
was  a  dreadful  thing  to  let  me,  at  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
go  to  Copenhagen,  which  was  such  a  long  way  off,  and  such  a 
great  and  intricate  city,  and  where  I  knew  nobody. 

"Yes,"  replied  my  mother,  "but  he  lets  me  have  no  peace; 
I  have  therefore  given  my  consent,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
go  no  further  than  Nyborg :  when  he  gets  sight  of  the  rough 
sea,  he  will  be  frightened  and  turn  back  again." 

During  the  summer  before  my  Confirmation,  a  part  of  the 
singers  and  performers  of  the  Theater  Royal  had  been  in 
Odense,  and  had  given  a  series  of  operas  and  tragedies  there. 
The  whole  city  was  taken  with  them.  I,  who  was  on  good 
terms  with  the  man  who  delivered  the  play-bills,  saw  the 
performances  behind  the  scenes,  and  had  even  acted  a  part 
as  page,  shepherd,  etc.,  and  had  spoken  a  few  words.  My 
zeal  was  so  great  on  such  occasions,  that  I  stood  there 
fully  appareled  when  the  actors  arrived  to  dress.  By  these 
means  their  attention  was  turned  to  me;  my  childlike  man- 
ners and  my  enthusiasm  amused  them;  they  talked  kindly 
with  me,  and  I  looked  up  to  them  as  to  earthly  divinities. 
Everything  which  I  had  formerly  heard  about  my  musical 
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voice,  and  my  recitation  of  poetry,  became  intelligible  to  me. 
It  was  the  theater  for  which  I  was  born ;  it  was  there  that  I 
should  become  a  famous  man,  and  for  that  reason  Copenhagen 
was  the  goal  of  my  endeavors.  I  heard  a  deal  said  about  the 
large  theater  in  Copenhagen,  and  that  there  was  to  be  seen 
what  was  called  the  ballet,  a  something  which  surpassed  both 
the  opera  and  the  play;  more  especially  did  I  hear  the 
danseuse,  Madame  Schall,  spoken  of  as  the  first  of  all.  She 
therefore  appeared  to  me  as  the  queen  of  everything,  and  in 
my  imagination  I  regarded  her  as  the  one  who  would  be  able 
to  do  everything  for  me,  if  I  could  only  obtain  her  support. 
Filled  with  these  thoughts,  I  went  to  the  old  printer  Iversen, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Odense,  and  who,  as 
I  heard,  had  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the  actors 
when  they  were  in  the  town.  He,  I  thought,  must  of  necessity 
be  acquainted  with  the  famous  dancer;  him  I  would  request 
to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her,  and  then  I  would 
commit  the  rest  to  God. 

The  old  man  saw  me  for  the  first  time,  and  heard  my  peti- 
tion with  much  kindness ;  but  he  dissuaded  me  most  earnestly 
from  it,  and  said  that  I  might  learn  a  trade. 

"That  would  actually  be  a  great  sin,"  returned  I. 

He  was  startled  at  the  manner  in  which  I  said  that,  and  it 
prepossessed  him  in  my  favor;  he  confessed  that  he  was  not 
personally  acquainted  with  the  dancer,  but  still  that  he  would 
give  me  a  letter  to  her.  I  received  one  from  him,  and  now 
believed  the  goal  to  be  nearly  won. 

My  mother  packed  up  my  clothes  in  a  small  bundle,  and 
made  a  bargain  with  the  driver  of  a  post  carriage  to  take  me 
back  with  him  to  Copenhagen  for  three  rix  dollars  banco. 
The  afternoon  on  which  we  were  to  set  out  came,  and  my 
mother  accompanied  me  to  the  city  gate.  Here  stood  my 
old  grandmother ;  in  the  last  few  years  her  beautiful  hair  had 
become  gray ;  she  fell  upon  my  neck  and  wept,  without  being 
able  to  speak  a  word.  I  was  myself  deeply  affected.  And 
thus  we  parted.  I  saw  her  no  more ;  she  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  do  not  even  know  her  grave;  she  sleeps  in  the 
poor-house  burial-ground. 

The  postilion  blew  his  horn ;  it  was  a  glorious  sunny  after- 
noon, and  the  sunshine  soon  entered  into  my  gay,  child-like 
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mind.  I  delighted  in  every  novel  object  which  met  my  eye, 
and  I  was  journeying  toward  the  goal  of  my  soul's  desires. 
When,  however,  I  arrived  at  Nyborg  on  the  great  Belt,  and 
was  borne  in  the  ship  away  from  my  native  island,  I  then 
truly  felt  how  alone  and  forlorn  I  was,  and  that  I  had  no  one 
else  except  God  in  heaven  to  depend  upon. 

As  soon  as  I  set  foot  on  Zealand,  I  stepped  behind  a  shed 
which  stood  on  the  shore,  and  falling  upon  my  knees,  besought 
of  God  to  help  and  guide  me  aright;  I  felt  myself  comforted 
by  so  doing,  and  I  firmly  trusted  in  God  and  my  own  good 
fortune.  The  whole  day  and  the  following  night  I  traveled 
through  cities  and  villages ;  I  stood  solitarily  by  the  carriage, 
and  ate  my  bread  while  it  was  repacked.  I  thought  I  was 
far  away  in  the  wide  world. 

n 

ON  Monday  morning,  September  5th,  1819,  I  saw  from  the 
heights  of  Fredericksberg,  Copenhagen  for  the  first  time. 
At  this  place  I  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  with  my  little 
bundle  in  my  hand,  entered  the  city  through  the  castle  garden, 
the  long  alley,  and  the  suburb. 

The  evening  before  my  arrival  had  been  made  memorable 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  so-called  Jews'  quarrel,  which 
spread  through  many  European  countries.  The  whole  city 
was  in  commotion;  everybody  was  in  the  streets;  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  Copenhagen  far  exceeded,  therefore,  any  idea 
which  my  imagination  had  formed  of  this,  at  that  time,  to  me 
great  city. 

With  scarcely  ten  dollars  in  my  pocket,  I  turned  into  a 
small  public-house.  My  first  ramble  was  to  the  theater.  I 
went  round  it  many  times:  I  looked  up  to  its  walls,  and  re- 
garded them  almost  as  a  home.  One  of  the  bill-sellers,  who 
wandered  about  here  each  day,  observed  me,  and  asked  me  if 
I  would  have  a  bill.  I  was  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
that  I  thought  the  man  wished  to  give  me  one;  I  therefore 
accepted  his  offer  with  thankfulness.  He  fancied  I  was  mak- 
ing fun  of  him,  and  was  angry ;  so  that  I  was  frightened,  and 
hastened  from  the  place  which  was  to  me  the  dearest  in  the 
city.  Little  did  I  then  imagine  that  ten  years  afterwards  my 
first  dramatic  piece  would  be  represented  there,  and  that  in 
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this  manner  I  should  make  my  appearance  before  the  Danish 
public. 

On  the  following  day  I  dressed  myself  in  my  confirmation 
suit,  nor.  were  the  boots  forgotten,  although,  this  time,  they 
were  worn  naturally,  under  my  trousers ;  and  thus  in  my  best 
attire,  with  a  hat  on,  which  fell  half  over  my  eyes,  I  hastened 
to  present  my  letter  of  introduction  to  the  dancer,  Madame 
Schall.  Before  I  rung  at  the  bell,  I  fell  on  my  knees  before 
the  door  and  prayed  God  that  I  here  might  find  help  and 
support.  A  maid-servant  came  down  the  steps  with  her  bas- 
ket in  her  hand ;  she  smiled  kindly  at  me,  gave  me  a  skilling 
(Danish),  and  tripped  on.  Astonished,  I  looked  at  her  and 
the  money.  I  had  on  my  confirmation  suit,  and  thought  I 
must  look  very  smart.  How  then  could  she  think  that  I 
wanted  to  beg?  I  called  after  her. 

"Keep  it,  keep  it!"  said  she  to  me,  in  return,  and  was 
gone. 

At  length  I  was  admitted  to  the  dancer;  she  looked  at  me 
in  great  amazement,  and  then  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  She 
had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  him  from  whom  the  letter 
came,  and  my  whole  appearance  and  behavior  seemed  very 
strange  to  her.  I  confessed  to  her  my  heartfelt  inclination 
for  the  theater;  and  upon  her  asking  me  what  characters  I, 
thought  I  could  represent,  I  replied,  Cinderella.  This  piece 
had  been  performed  in  Odense  by  the  royal  company,  and 
the  principal  characters  had  so  greatly  taken  my  fancy,  that  I 
could  play  the  part  perfectly  from  memory.  In  the  meantime 
I  asked  her  permission  to  take  off  my  boots,  otherwise  I  was 
not  light  enough  for  this  character;  and  then  taking  up  my 
broad  hat  for  a  tambourine,  I  began  to  dance  and  sing, — 

"Here  below,  nor  rank  nor  riches 
Are  exempt  from  pain  and  woe." 

My  strange  gestures  and  my  great  activity  caused  the  lady 
to  think  me  out  of  my  mind,  and  she  lost  no  time  in  getting 
rid  of  me. 

From  her  I  went  to  the  manager  of  the  theater,  to  ask  for 
an  engagement.  He  looked  at  me,  and  said  that  I  was  "too 
thin  for  the  theater." 

" O, "  replied  I,  "if  you  will  only  engage  me  with  one  hun- 
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dred  rix-dollars  banco  salary,  then  I  shall  soon  get  fat!" 
The  manager  bade  me  gravely  go  my  way,  adding,  that  they 
only  engaged  people  of  education. 

I  stood  there  deeply  wounded.  I  knew  no  one  in  all 
Copenhagen  who  could  give  me  either  counsel  or  consolation. 
I  thought  of  death  as  being  the  only  thing,  and  the  best  thing 
for  me ;  but  even  then  my  thoughts  rose  upward  to  God,  and 
with  all  the  undoubting  confidence  of  a  child  in  his  father, 
they  riveted  themselves  upon  Him.  I  wept  bitterly,  and  then 
I  said  to  myself,  ' '  When  everything  happens  quite  miserably, 
then  He  sends  help.  I  have  always  read  so.  People  must 
first  of  all  suffer  a  great  deal  before  they  can  bring  anything 
to  accomplishment." 

I  now  went  and  bought  myself  a  gallery  ticket  for  the  opera 
of  ' '  Paul  and  Virginia. ' '  The  separation  of  the  lovers  affected 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  burst  into  violent  weeping.  A  few 
women,  who  sat  near  me,  consoled  me  by  saying  that  it  was 
only  a  play,  and  nothing  to  trouble  one 's  self  about ;  and  then 
they  gave  me  a  sausage  sandwich.  I  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  everybody,  and  therefore  I  told  them,  with  the  ut- 
most openness,  that  I  did  not  really  weep  about  Paul  and 
Virginia,  but  because  I  regarded  the  theater  as  my  Virginia, 
and  that  if  I  must  be  separated  from  it,  I  should  be  just  as 
wretched  as  Paul.  They  looked  at  me,  and  seemed  not  to 
understand  my  meaning.  I  then  told  them  why  I  had  come 
to  Copenhagen,  and  how  forlorn  I  was  there.  One  of  the 
women,  therefore,  gave  me  more  bread  and  butter,  with  fruit 
and  cakes. 

On  the  following  morning  I  paid  my  bill,  and  to  my  infinite 
trouble  I  saw  that  my  whole  wealth  consisted  in  one  rix-dollar 
banco.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  I  should  find 
some  vessel  to  take  me  home,  or  put  myself  to  work  with 
some  handicraftsman.  I  considered  that  the  last  was  the 
wiser  of  the  two,  because  if  I  returned  to  Odense,  I  must 
there  also  put  myself  to  work  of  a  similar  kind;  besides 
which,  I  knew  very  well  that  the  people  there  would  laugh  at 
me  if  I  came  back  again.  It  was  to  me  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  handicraft  trade  I  learned, — I  only  should  make 
use  of  it  to  keep  life  within  me  in  Copenhagen.  I  bought  a 
newspaper,  therefore,  and  found  among  the  advertisements 
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that  a  cabinet-maker  was  in  want  of  an  apprentice.  The  man 
received  me  kindly,  but  said  that  before  I  was  bound  to  him 
he  must  have  an  attestation,  and  my  baptismal  register  from 
Odense ;  and  that  till  these  came  I  could  remove  to  his  house, 
and  try  how  the  business  pleased  me.  At  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  workshop:  several  journeymen 
were  there,  and  two  or  three  apprentices ;  but  the  master  was 
not  come.  They  fell  into  merry  and  idle  discourse.  I  was  as 
bashful  as  a  girl,  and  as  they  soon  perceived  this,  I  was  un- 
mercifully rallied  upon  it.  Later  in  the  day  the  rude  jests  of 
the  young  fellows  went  so  far,  that,  in  remembrance  of  the 
scene  at  the  manufactory,  I  took  the  resolute  determination 
not  to  remain  a  single  day  longer  in  the  workshop.  I  went 
down  to  the  master,  therefore,  and  told  him  that  I  could  not 
stand  it ;  he  tried  to  console  me,  but  in  vain :  I  was  too  much 
affected,  and  hastened  away. 

I  now  went  through  the  streets;  nobody  knew  me;  I  was 
quite  forlorn.  I  then  bethought  myself  of  having  read  in  a 
newspaper  in  Odense  the  name  of  an  Italian,  Siboni,  who  was 
the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Copenhagen.  Every- 
body had  praised  my  voice;  perhaps  he  would  assist  me  for 
its  sake;  if  not,  then  that  very  evening  I  must  seek  out  the 
master  of  some  vessel  who  would  take  me  home  again.  At 
the  thoughts  of  the  journey  home  I  became  still  more  vio- 
lently excited,  and  in  this  state  of  suffering  I  hastened  to  Si- 
boni's  house. 

It  happened  that  very  day  that  he  had  a  large  party  to  din- 
ner ;  our  celebrated  composer  Weyse  was  there,  the  poet  Bag- 
gesen,  and  other  guests.  The  housekeeper  opened  the  door  to 
me,  and  to  her  I  not  only  related  my  wish  to  be  engaged  as  a 
singer,  but  also  the  whole  history  of  my  life.  She  listened  to 
me  with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  then  she  left  me.  I  waited 
a  long  time,  and  she  must  have  been  repeating  to  the  -com- 
pany the  greater  part  of  what  I  had  said,  for,  in  a  while,  the 
door  opened,  and  all  the  guests  came  out  and  looked  at  me. 
They  would  have  me  to  sing,  and  Siboni  heard  me  attentively. 
I  gave  some  scenes  out  of  Holberg,  and  repeated  a  few 
poems;  and  then,  all  at  once,  the  sense  of  my  unhappy  con- 
dition so  overcame  me  that  I  burst  into  tears ;  the  whole  com- 
pany applauded. 
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"I  prophesy,"  said  Baggesen,  "that  one  day  something 
will  come  out  of  him;  but  do  not  be  vain  when,  some  day, 
the  whole  public  shall  applaud  thee!"  and  then  he  added 
something  about  pure,  true  nature,  and  that  this  is  too  often 
destroyed  by  years  and  by  intercourse  with  mankind.  I  did 
not  understand  it  all.  I  believed  implicitly  every  man 's  word 
and  that  all  wished  me  well;  I  did  not  keep  a  thought  to  my- 
self, but  always  spoke  it  right  out. 

Siboni  promised  to  cultivate  my  voice,  and  that  I  therefore 
should  succeed  as  singer  at  the  Theater  Royal.  It  made  me 
very  happy;  I  laughed  and  wept;  and  as  the  housekeeper 
led  me  out  and  saw  the  excitement  under  which  I  labored,  she 
stroked  my  cheeks,  and  said  that  on  the  following  day  I 
should  go  to  Professer  "Weyse,  who  meant  to  do  something 
for  me,  and  upon  whom  I  could  depend. 

I  went  to  Weyse,  who  himself  had  risen  from  poverty;  he 
had  deeply  felt  and  fully  comprehended  my  unhappy  situa- 
tion, and  had  raised  by  a  subscription  seventy  rix-dollars 
banco  for  me.  I  then  wrote  my  first  letter  to  my  mother,  a 
letter  full  of  rejoicing,  for  the  good  fortune  of  the  whole  world 
seemed  poured  upon  me.  My  mother  in  her  joy  showed  my 
letter  to  all  her  friends ;  many  heard  of  it  with  astonishment ; 
others  laughed  at  it,  for  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it?  In 
order  to  understand  Siboni  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  learn 
something  of  German.  A  woman  of  Copenhagen,  with  whom  I 
traveled  from  Odense  to  this  city,  and  who  gladly  would  have 
supported  me,  had  her  means  permitted,  obtained,  through 
one  of  her  acquaintance,  a  language-master,  who  gratuitously 
gave  me  some  German  lessons,  and  thus  I  learned  a  few 
phrases  in  that  language.  Siboni  received  me  into  his  house, 
and  gave  me  food  and  instruction.  He  had  an  Italian  cook 
and  two  smart  servant-girls;  one  of  them  had  been  in  Mr. 
Casorti's  service  and  spoke  Italian;  I  spent  the  day  with 
them,  willingly  ran  their  errands  and  listened  to  their  stories ; 
but  one  day  having  been  sent  by  them  to  the  dinner-table 
with  one  of  the  dishes,  Mr.  Siboni  arose,  went  out  in  the 
kitchen,  and  said  to  the  servants  that  I  was  no  ( '  cameriere ; " 
and  from  that  time  I  came  oftener  into  the  parlor,  where  his 
niece  Marietta,  a  girl  of  talent,  was  occupied  in  drawing  Si- 
boni's  picture  as  Achilles  in  Paer's  opera;  I  acted  as  model, 
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dressed  in  a  large  tunic  or  toga,  fit  for  the  tall  and  strong  Si- 
boni,  but  not  for  me,  a  poor,  lean,  overgrown  boy;  this  con- 
trast, however,  amused  the  lively  Italian  lady,  who  laughed 
heartily  and  drew  with  great  rapidity. 

The  opera  singers  came  daily  for  practice,  and  sometimes 
I  was  allowed  to  be  present. 

Half  a  year  afterward  my  voice  broke,  or  was  injured,  in 
consequence  of  my  being  compelled  to  wear  bad  shoes  through 
the  winter,  and  having  besides  no  warm  under-clothing.  There 
was  no  longer  any  prospect  that  I  should  become  a  fine  singer. 
Siboni  told  me  that  candidly,  and  counseled  me  to  go  to 
Odense,  and  there  learn  a  trade. 

I  who  in  the  rich  colors  of  fancy  had  described  to  my 
mother  the  happiness  which  I  actually  felt,  must  now  return 
home  and  become  an  object  of  derision!  Agonized  with  this 
thought,  I  stood  as  if  crushed  to  the  earth.  Yet,  precisely 
amid  this  apparently  great  unhappiness  lay  the  stepping- 
stones  of  a  better  fortune. 

As  I  found  myself  again  abandoned,  and  was  pondering  by 
myself  upon  what  was  best  for  me  next  to  do,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Poet  Guldberg,  a  brother  of  the  Colonel  of  that 
name  in  Odense,  who  had  shown  me  so  much  kindness,  lived 
in  Copenhagen.  He  lived  at  that  time  near  the  new  church- 
yard outside  the  city,  of  which  he  has  so  beautifully  sung  in 
his  poems.  I  wrote  to  him,  and  related  to  him  everything; 
afterward  I  went  to  him  myself,  and  found  him  surrounded 
with  books  and  tobacco  pipes.  The  strong,  warm-hearted 
man  received  me  kindly ;  and  as  he  saw  by  my  letter  how  in- 
correctly I  wrote,  he  promised  to  give  me  instruction  in  the 
Danish  tongue;  he  examined  me  a  little  in  German,  and 
thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  could  improve  me  in  this 
respect  also.  More  than  this,  he  made  me  a  present  of  the 
profits  of  a  little  work  which  he  had  just  then  published ;  it 
became  known,  and  I  believe  they  exceeded  one  hundred  rix- 
dollars  banco;  the  excellent  Weyse  and  others  also  supported 
me.  He  and  other  good  people  subscribed  a  little  sum  for  me, 
and  the  two  servant-girls  who  lived  at  Siboni 's  also  offered  me 
kindly  of  their  wages  nine  Danish  marks  quarterly ;  they  only 
paid  the  first  quarter,  but  still  it  proved  their  good-will  toward 
me.  I  have  never  since  seen  these  girls. 
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The  composer,  Mr.  Kuhlau,  with  whom  I  never  had  spoken, 
was  also  among  the  subscribers;  Kuhlau  himself  had  known 
what  it  was  to  be  a  poor  child ;  he  was  brought  up  in  poverty, 
and  it  is  told  me,  that  he  ran  errands  in  the  cold  winter,  and 
one  evening,  having  gone  for  a  bottle  of  beer,  he  fell  and  broke 
the  bottle,  and  thus  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

It  was  too  expensive  for  me  to  lodge  at  a  public-house;  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  for  private  lodgings.  My  igno- 
rance of  the  world  led  me  to  a  widow  who  lived  in  one  of  the 
most  disreputable  streets  of  Copenhagen ;  she  was  inclined  to 
receive  me  into  her  house,  and  I  never  suspected  what  kind 
of  world  it  was  which  moved  around  me.  She  was  a  stern 
but  active  dame ;  she  described  to  me  the  other  people  of  the 
city  in  such  horrible  colors  as  made  me  suppose  that  I  was  in 
the  only  safe  haven  there.  I  was  to  pay  twenty  rix-dollars 
monthly  for  one  room,  which  was  nothing  but  an  empty  store- 
room, without  window  or  light,  but  I  had  permission  to  sit 
in  her  parlor.  I  was  to  make  trial  of  it  at  first  for  two  days ; 
meantime,  on  the  following  day  she  told  me  that  I  could  de- 
cide to  stay  or  immediately  go.  I,  who  so  easily  attach  my- 
self to  people,  already  liked  her,  and  felt  myself  at  home  with 
her;  but  more  than  sixteen  dollars  per  month  Weyse  had 
told  me  I  must  not  pay,  and  this  was  the  sum  which  I  had 
received  from  him  and  Guldberg,  so  that  no  surplus  remained 
to  me  for  my  other  expenses.  This  troubled  me  very  much; 
when  she  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  I  seated  myself  on  the 
sofa,  and  contemplated  the  portrait  of  her  deceased  husband. 
I  was  so  wholly  a  child,  that  as  the  tears  rolled  down  my  own 
cheeks,  I  wetted  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  with  my  tears,  in 
order  that  the  dead  man  might  feel  how  troubled  I  was,  and 
influence  the  heart  of  his  wife.  She  must  have  seen  that 
nothing  more  was  to  be  drained  out  of  me,  for  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  room  she  said  that  she  would  receive  me  into 
her  house  for  the  sixteen  rix-dollars.  I  thanked  God  and  the 
dead  man. 

The  following  day  I  brought  her  all  the  money,  very  happy 
now  at  finding  a  home,  but  not  leaving  for  myself  a  single 
skilling  to  buy  me  shoes,  clothes,  or  other  necessities,  of  which 
I  was  in  great  want. 

I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  mysteries  of  Copenha- 
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gen,  but  I  did  not  understand  how  to  interpret  them.  There 
was  in  the  house  in  which  I  lived  a  friendly  young  lady,  who 
lived  alone,  and  often  wept;  every  evening  her  old  father 
came  and  paid  her  a  visit.  I  opened  the  door  to  him  fre- 
quently; he  wore  a  plain  sort  of  coat,  had  his  throat  very 
much  tied  up,  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  He  always 
drank  his  tea  with  her,  and  nobody  dared  to  be  present,  be- 
cause he  was  not  fond  of  company:  she  never  seemed  very 
glad  at  his  coming.  Many  years  afterward,  when  I  had 
reached  another  step  on  the  ladder  of  life,  when  the  refined 
world  of  fashionable  life  was  opened  before  me,  I  saw  one 
evening,  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  a  polite  old 
gentleman  covered  with  orders:  that  was  the  old  father  in 
the  shabby  coat, — he  whom  I  had  let  in.  He  had  little  idea 
that  I  had  opened  the  door  to  him  when  he  played  his  part 
as  guest,  but  I,  on  my  side,  then  had  also  no  thought  but  for 
my  own  comedy-playing ;  that  is  to  say,  I  was  at  that  time  so 
much  of  a  child  that  I  played  with  my  puppet  theater  and 
made  my  dolls'  clothes;  and  in  order  that  I  might  obtain 
gayly  colored  fragments  for  this  purpose,  I  used  to  go  to  the 
shops  and  ask  for  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  stuffs  and  rib- 
bons. I  myself  did  not  possess  a  single  skilling;  my  land- 
lady received  all  the  money  each  month  in  advance;  only 
now  and  then,  when  I  did  any  errands  for  her,  she  gave  me 
something,  and  that  went  in  the  purchase  of  paper  or  for  old 
play-books.  I  got  many  good  and  amusing  books  from  the 
University  Library.  One  day  I  went  up  to  the  University 
Dean,  old  Mr.  Rasmus  Nyrup,  who  was  son  of  a  peasant  and 
had  studied  at  Odense  grammar  school,  and  told  him  that  I 
also  was  from  Odense;  he  was  struck  by  my  peculiarities, 
took  me  into  his  favor,  and  allowed  me  to  go  and  look  over 
the  books  in  the  library  at  the  Round  Church.  He  only  com- 
manded me  to  put  them  again  in  their  right  place,  and  that  I 
did  very  conscientiously.  He  let  me  also  take  home  with  me 
many  picture-books. 

I  was  now  very  happy,  and  was  doubly  so  because  Professor 
Guldberg  had  induced  Lindgronr  the  first  comic  actor  at  the 
theater,  to  give  me  instructions.  He  gave  me  several  parts  in 
Holberg  to  learn, — such  as  Hendrik  and  the  Silly  Boy,  for 
which  I  had  shown  some  talent.  My  desire,  however,  was  to 
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play  the  ' '  Correggio. "  I  obtained  permission  to  learn  this 
piece  in  my  own  way,  although  Lindgron  asked,  with  comic 
gravity,  whether  I  expected  to  resemble  the  great  painter  ?  I, 
however,  repeated  to  him  the  soliloquy  in  the  picture  gallery 
with  so  much  feeling,  that  the  old  man  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  ' '  Feeling  you  have ;  but  you  must  not  be 
an  actor,  though  God  knows  what  else.  Speak  to  Guldberg 
about  your  learning  Latin:  that  always  opens  the  way  for  a 
student. ' ' 

I  a  student!  That  was  a  thought  which  had  never  come 
before  into  my  head.  The  theater  lay  nearer  to  me,  and  was 
dearer  too;  yet  Latin  I  had  also  always  wished  to  learn. 
But  before  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to  Guldberg,  I  mentioned 
it  to  the  lady  who  obtained  for  me  gratuitous  instruction  in 
German;  she  told  me  that  Latin  was  the  most  expensive 
language  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  to  gain  free 
instruction  in  it.  Guldberg,  however,  managed  it  so  that  one 
of  his  friends,  Provost  Bentzien  out  of  kindness,  gave  me  two 
lessons  a  week. 

The  dancer,  Dahlen,  whose  wife  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
first  artistes  on  the  Danish  boards,  opened  his  house  to  me. 
I  passed  many  an  evening  there,  and  the  gentle,  warm-hearted 
lady  was  kind  to  me.  The  husband  took  me  with  him  to  the 
dancing-school,  and  that  was  to  me  one  step  nearer  to  the 
theater.  There  stood  I  for  whole  mornings,  with  a  long  staff, 
and  stretched  my  legs ;  but  notwithstanding  all  my  good-will, 
it  was  Dahlen 's  opinion  that  I  should  never  get  beyond  a 
figurante.  One  advantage,  however,  I  had  gained;  T  might 
in  an  evening  make  my  appearance  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
theater;  nay,  even  sit  upon  the  farthest  bench  in  the  box  of 
figurantes.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  got  my  foot  just 
within  the  theater,  although  I  had  never  yet  been  upon  the 
stage  itself. 

One  night  the  operetta  of  the  ' '  Two  Little  Savoyards ' '  was 
given ;  in  the  market  scene,  every  one,  even  the  supernumer- 
aries, might  go  up  to  help  in  filling  the  stage;  I  heard  them 
say  so,  and  rouging  myself  a  little,  I  went  happily  up  with  the 
others.  I  was  in  my  ordinary  dress, — the  confirmation  coat, 
which  still  held  together,  although,  with  regard  to  brushing 
and  repairs,  it  looked  but  miserably,  and  the  great  hat  which 
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fell  down  over  my  face.  I  was  very  conscious  of  the  ill 
condition  of  my  attire,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  con- 
cealed it;  but,  through  the  endeavor  to  do  so,  my  movements 
became  still  more  angular.  I  did  not  dare  to  hold  myself  up- 
right, because,  by  so  doing,  I  exhibited  all  the  more  plainly 
the  shortness  of  my  waistcoat,  which  I  had  outgrown.  I  had 
the  feeling  very  plainly  that  people  would  make  themselves 
merry  about  me;  yet,  at  this  moment,  I  felt  nothing  but  the 
happiness  of  stepping  for  the  first  time  before  the  foot-lamps. 
My  heart  beat ;  I  stepped  forward ;  there  came  up  one  of  the 
singers,  who  at  that  time  was  much  thought  of,  but  now  is 
forgotten;  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  jeeringly  wished  me 
happiness  on  my  debut.  "Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  the 
Danish  public, ' '  said  he,  and  drew  me  forward  to  the  lamps. 
The  people  would  laugh  at  me — I  felt  it;  the  tears  rolled 
down  my  cheeks;  I  tore  myself  loose,  and  left  the  stage  full 
of  anguish. 

Shortly  after  this,  Dahlen  arranged  a  ballet  of  "Armida," 
in  which  I  received  a  little  part :  I  was  a  spirit.  In  this  ballet 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  of  Professor  Heiberg,  the 
wife  of  the  poet,  and  now  a  highly  esteemed  actress  on  the 
Danish  stage ;  she,  then  a  little  girl,  had  also  a  part  in  it,  and 
our  names  stood  printed  in  the  bill.  That  was  a  moment  in 
my  life,  when  my  name  was  printed !  I  fancied  I  could  see 
in  it  a  nimbus  of  immortality.  I  was  continually  looking  at 
the  printed  paper.  I  carried  the  program  of  the  ballet  with 
me  at  night  to  bed,  lay  and  read  my  name  by  candle-light — 
in  short,  I  was  happy ! 

The  widow  of  the  celebrated  Danish  statesman,  Christian 
Colbjornsen,  and  her  daughter,  were  the  first  ladies  of  high 
rank  who  cordially  befriended  the  poor  lad;  who  listened  to 
me  with  sympathy,  and  saw  me  frequently.  Mrs.  von  Col- 
bjornsen resided,  during  the  summer,  at  Bakkehus,  where  also 
lived  the  poet  Rahbek  and  his  interesting  wife.  Rahbek 
never  spoke  to  me ;  but  his  lively  and  kind-hearted  wife  often 
amused  herself  with  me.  I  had  at  that  time  again  begun  to 
write  a  tragedy,  which  I  read  aloud  to  her.  Immediately  on 
hearing  the  first  scenes,  she  exclaimed,  "But  you  have  actu- 
ally taken  whole  passages  out  of  Oehlenschlager  and  Inge- 
mann." 
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"Yes,  but  they  are  so  beautiful!"  replied  I  in  my  simplic- 
ity, and  read  on. 

One  day,  when  I  was  going  from  her  to  Mrs.  von  Colbjorn- 
sen, she  gave  me  a  handful  of  roses,  and  said,  ' '  Will  you  take 
them  up  to  her  ?  It  will  certainly  give  her  pleasure  to  receive 
them  from  the  hand  of  a  poet." 

These  words  were  said  half  in  jest;  but  it  was  the  first 
time  that  anybody  had  connected  my  name  with  that  of  poet. 
It  went  through  me,  body  and  soul,  and  tears  filled  my  eyes. 
I  know  that,  from  this  very  moment,  my  mind  was  awake  to 
writing  and  poetry.  Formerly  it  had  been  merely  an  amuse- 
ment by  way  of  variety  from  my  puppet  theater. 

One  day  I  went  out  to  Bakkehus  believing  myself  very 
nicely  dressed ;  Edward  Colbjornsen  had  given  me  a  very  good 
blue  dress-coat,  better  than  I  ever  before  had  worn,  but  it  was 
too  large  and  wide  for  me,  especially  across  the  breast;  I 
could  not  afford  to  get  it  altered,  and  so  I  buttoned  it  close  up 
to  the  neck ;  the  cloth  looked  quite  new  and  the  buttons  were 
shining,  but  across  the  breast  it  was  far  too  wide ;  in  order  to 
remedy  this  want,  I  filled  out  the  empty  room  with  a  heap  of 
old  theater  hand-bills ;  they  were  loosely  laid  one  upon  another 
between  the  coat  and  the  breast,  and  looked  like  a  hump.  In 
this  attire  I  presented  myself  to  Madame  Colbjornsen  and 
Madame  Rahbek ;  they  asked  me  if  I  would  not  unbutton  my 
coat,  it  was  so  warm,  but  I  took  pretty  good  care  not  to  for 
fear  of  dropping  the  hand-bills. 

At  Bakkehus  lived  also  Professor  Thiele,  a  young  student 
at  that  time,  but  even  then  the  editor  of  the  Danish  popular 
legends,  and  known  to  the  public  as  the  solver  of  Baggesen's 
riddle  and  as  the  writer  of  beautiful  poetry.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  sentiment,  true  inspiration,  and  heart.  He  had 
calmly  and  attentively  watched  the  unfolding  of  my  mind, 
until  we  now  became  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who, 
at  that  time,  spoke  the  truth  of  me,  when  other  people  were 
making  themselves  merry  at  my  expense,  and  having  only 
eyes  for  that  which  was  ludicrous  in  me.  People  had  called 
me,  in  jest,  the  little  orator,  and,  as  such,  I  was  an  object  of 
curiosity.  They  found  amusement  in  me,  and  I  mistook  every 
smile  for  a  smile  of  applause.  One  of  my  later  friends  has 
told  me  that  it  probably  was  about  this  period  that  he  saw 
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me  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  rich 
tradesman,  where  people  were  making  themselves  very  merry 
over  me.  They  desired  me  to  repeat  one  of  my  poems,  and,  as 
I  did  this  with  great  feeling,  the  merriment  was  changed  into 
sympathy  with  me. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  found  a  retreat,  if  I  may 
call  it  so, — a  cozy  little  room,  where  the  voices  of  earlier  days 
sounded  in  my  heart;  it  was  in  the  house  of  a  worthy  old 
lady,  the  mother  of  our  renowned,  now  deceased,  Urban  Jiir- 
gensen;  she  had  a  very  clear  judgment  and  was  well  edu- 
cated, but  belonged  to  the  last  generation,  in  which  she  still 
lived.  Her  father  had  formerly  been  castellan  of  the  castle 
of  Antvorskov,  and  Holberg  used  to  come  there  on  Sundays 
from  Soro;  he  and  her  father  would  walk  up  and  down  the 
floor  talking  together  about  politics;  one  day  the  mother  sit- 
ting at  the  spinning-wheel  undertook  to  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion: "I  believe  the  distaff  is  talking,"  said  Holberg,  and 
her  mother  could  never  forgive  the  witty,  coarse  gentleman 
these  words !  The  one  who  was  then  a  little  child,  now  sitting 
an  old,  old  woman  by  me,  told  me  all  these  things. 

How  attractive  that  old  woman's  company  was  to  me!  I 
listened  to  all  she  had  seen,  thought,  and  read,  and  I  was  in 
her  house  as  a  dear  child  whom  she  loved  to  have  near  her. 
I  read  her  my  first  verses,  and  my  tragedy,  "Skovkapellet" 
("The  Chapel  in  the  Wood"),  and  she  said  one  day,  with  an 
earnestness  that  made  me  humble :  ' '  You  are  a  poet,  perhaps 
as  good  as  Oehlensehlager !  in  ten  years — yes,  when  I  am  no 
longer  here — please  to  remember  me ! "  I  remember  that  tears 
rushed  to  my  eyes,  I  was  so  solemnly  and  wonderfully  touched 
by  these  words ;  but  I  know  also  that  I  thought  it  impossible 
for  me  to  reach  so  high  as  to  be  an  acknowledged  poet,  and 
far  less  to  be  named  with  Oehlensehlager.  "What  a  good 
thing  it  would  be  for  you  to  study, ' '  said  she ;  ' '  but  many  ways 
lead  toward  Rome!  your  way  will  no  doubt  also  bring  you 
there." 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  theatrical  season,  in  May, 
1822,  that  I  received  a  letter  from  the  directors,  by  which  I 
was  dismissed  from  the  singing  and  dancing  school,  the  let- 
ter adding  also,  that  my  participation  in  the  school  teaching 
could  lead  to  no  advantage  for  me,  but  that  they  wished  some 
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of  my  many  friends  would  enable  me  to  receive  an  education, 
without  which  talent  availed  nothing.  I  felt  myself  again,  as 
it  were,  cast  out  into  the  wide  world,  without  help  and  without 
support.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  write  a 
piece  for  the  theater,  and  that  it  mwst  be  accepted ;  there  was 
no  other  salvation  for  me.  I  wrote,  therefore,  a  tragedy 
founded  on  a  passage  in  history,  and  I  called  it  "Alfsol."  I 
was  delighted  with  the  first  act,  and  with  this  I  immediately 
went  to  the  Danish  translator  of  Shakespeare,  Admiral  Wulff, 
now  deceased,  who  good-naturedly  heard  me  read  it.  In  Ad- 
miral Wulff 's  house  and  in  his  family  circle  I  found  a  true 
home.  Speaking  of  our  first  acquaintance,  he  told  me  many 
years  afterward  in  joke,  and  exaggerating  a  little,  that  I  said 
entering  the  room :  ' '  You  have  translated  Shakespeare ;  I  ad- 
mire him  greatly,  but  I  have  also  written  a  tragedy:  shall  I 
read  it  to  you?" 

Wulff  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him,  but  I  would  not 
take  anything,  but  read  and  read  all  the  time,  and  having 
finished  my  reading  I  said :  ' '  Do  you  think  I  shall  amount  to 
anything, — I  wish  it  so  much?"  I  put  my  papers  into  my 
pocket,  and  when  he  asked  me  to  call  again  soon,  I  answered, 
"Yes,  I  will,  when  I  have  written  a  new  tragedy." — "But  that 
will  be  a  long  time,"  said  he.  "I  think,"  said  I,  "that  in  a 
fortnight  I  may  have  another  one  ready,"  and  with  these 
words  I  was  out  of  the  door.  In  after  years  I  met  with  the 
most  cordial  reception  in  his  family.  At  that  time  I  also 
introduced  myself  to  our  celebrated  physicist  Orsted,  and  his 
house  has  remained  to  me  to  this  day  an  affectionate  home,  to 
which  my  heart  has  firmly  attached  itself,  and  where  I  find  my 
oldest  and  most  unchangeable  friends. 

A  favorite  preacher,  the  rural  dean  Gutfeldt,  was  living  at 
that  time,  and  he  it  was  who  exerted  himself  most  earnestly 
for  my  tragedy,  which  was  now  finished ;  and  having  written 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  he  sent  it  to  the  managers  of  the 
theater.  I  was  suspended  between  hope  and  fear.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  I  endured  bitter  want,  but  I  told  it  to 
no  one,  else  many  a  one,  whose  sympathy  I  had  experienced, 
would  have  helped  me  to  the  utmost  of  their  means.  A  false 
shame  prevented  me  from  confessing  what  I  endured.  Still 
happiness  filled  my  heart.  I  read  then  for  the  first  time  the 
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works  of  Walter  Scott.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  me:  I 
forgot  the  reality,  and  gave  to  the  circulating  library  that 
which  should  have  provided  me  with  a  dinner. 

The  present  conference  councilor,  Collin,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Denmark,  who  unites  with  the  greatest 
ability  the  noblest  and  best  heart,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with 
confidence  in  all  things,  who  had  been  a  second  father  to  me, 
and  in  whose  children  I  have  found  brothers  and  sisters, — 
this  excellent  man  I  saw  now  for  the  first  time.  He  was  at 
that  time  director  of  the  Theater  Royal,  and  people  univer- 
sally told  me  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  me  if  he 
would  interest  himself  on  my  behalf:  it  was  either  Orsted  or 
Gutf eldt  who  first  mentioned  me  to  him ;  and  now  for  the  first 
time  I  went  to  that  house  which  was  to  become  so  dear  to  me. 
Carl  Bernhard  has  in  his  novel,  "Chronicles  of  the  Time  of 
Christian  II.,"  given  a  description  of  that  old  house,  from  its 
first  days  until  its  last  celebrity  as  Collin 's  home.  Before  the 
ramparts  of  Copenhagen  were  extended,  this  house  lay  out- 
side the  gate,  and  served  as  a  summer  residence  to  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador;  now,  however,  it  stands  a  crooked,  angular 
framework  building,  in  a  respectable  street;  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  balcony  leads  to  the  entrance,  and  a  great  tree  spreads 
its  green  branches  over  the  court  and  its  pointed  gables.  It 
was  to  become  a  paternal  house  to  me.  Who  does  not  willingly 
linger  over  the  description  of  home  ? 

I  discovered  only  the  man  of  business  in  Collin;  his  con- 
versation was  grave  and  in  few  words.  I  went  away,  without 
expecting  any  sympathy  from  this  man ;  and  yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely Collin  who,  in  all  sincerity,  thought  for  my  advantage, 
and  who  worked  for  it  silently,  as  he  had  done  for  others, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  active  life.  But  at  that  time 
I  did  not  understand  the  apparent  calmness  with  which  he 
listened,  whilst  his  heart  bled  for  the  afflicted,  and  he  always 
labored  for  them  with  zeal  and  success,  and  knew  how  to  help 
them.  He  touched  so  lightly  upon  my  tragedy,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him,  and  on  account  of  which  many  people  had 
overwhelmed  me  with  flattering  speeches,  that  I  regarded  him 
rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  protector. 

In  a  few  days  I  was  sent  for  by  the  directors  of  the  theater, 
when  Rahbek  gave  me  back  my  play  as  useless  for  the  stage ; 
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adding,  however,  that  there  were  so  many  grains  of  corn 
scattered  in  it,  they  hoped  that  perhaps,  by  earnest  study, 
after  going  to  school  and  the  previous  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
requisite,  I  might,  some  time,  be  able  to  write  a  work  which 
should  be  worthy  of  being  acted  on  the  Danish  stage. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  means  for  my  support  and 
the  necessary  instruction,  Collin  recommended  me  to  King 
Frederick  VI.,  who  granted  to  me  a  certain  sum  annually  for 
some  years;  and,  by  means  of  Collins  also,  the  directors  of 
the  high  schools  allowed  me  to  receive  free  instruction  in  the 
grammar  school  at  Slagelse,  where  just  then  a  new,  and,  as 
was  said,  an  active  rector  was  appointed.  I  was  almost  dumb 
with  astonishment:  never  had  I  thought  that  my  life  would 
take  this  direction,  although  I  had  no  correct  idea  of  the  path 
which  I  had  now  to  tread.  I  was  to  go  with  the  earliest  mail 
to  Slagelse,  which  lay  twelve  Danish  miles  from  Copenhagen, 
to  the  place  where  also  the  poets  Baggesen  and  Ingemann  had 
gone  to  school.  I  was  to  receive  money  quarterly  from  Collin ; 
I  was  to  apply  to  him  in  all  cases,  and  he  it  was  who  was  to 
ascertain  my  industry  and  my  progress. 

I  went  to  him  the  second  time  to  express  to  him  my  thanks. 
Mildly  and  kindly  he  said  to  me,  "Write  to  me  without  re- 
straint about  everything  which  you  require,  and  tell  me  how  it 
goes  with  you. ' '  From  this  hour  I  struck  root  in  his  heart ;  no 
father  could  have  been  more  to  me  than  he  was,  and  is ;  none 
could  have  more  heartily  rejoiced  in  my  happiness,  and  my 
after  reception  with  the  public ;  none  have  shared  my  sorrow 
more  kindly ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent men  which  Denmark  possesses  feels  toward  me  as  to- 
ward his  own  child.  His  beneficence  was  conferred  without 
his  making  me  feel  it  painful  either  by  word  or  look.  That 
was  not  the  case  with  every  one  to  whom,  in  this  change  of 
my  fortunes,  I  had  to  offer  my  thanks ;  I  was  told  to  think  of 
my  inconceivable  happiness  and  my  poverty;  in  Collin 's  words 
was  expressed  the  warm-heartedness  of  a  father,  and  to  him 
it  was  that  properly  I  was  indebted  for  everything. 

The  journey  was  hastily  determined  upon,  and  I  had  yet  for 
myself  some  business  to  arrange.  I  had  spoken  to  an  ac- 
quaintance from  Odense  who  had  the  management  of  a  small 
printing  concern  for  a  widow,  to  get  ' '  Alfsol ' '  printed,  that  I 
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might,  by  the  sale  of  the  work,  make  a  little  money.  Before, 
however,  the  piece  was  printed,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  subscribers;  but  these  were  not 
obtained,  and  the  manuscript  lay  in  the  printing-office,  which, 
at  the  time  I  went  to  fetch  it  away,  was  shut  up.  Some  years 
afterward,  however,  it  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  print 
without  my  knowledge  or  my  desire,  in  its  unaltered  shape, 
but  without  my  name. 

The  fictitious  name  which  I  took  seems  at  first  sight  a  great 
piece  of  vanity,  and  yet  it  was  not  so,  but  really  an  expression 
of  love, — a  childish  love,  such  as  the  child  has  when  it  calls  its 
doll  by  the  name  it  likes  best.  I  loved  "William  Shakespeare 
and  Walter  Scott,  and  of  course  I  loved  also  myself.  I  took 
therefore  my  name  Christian,  and  so  I  assumed  the  fictitious 
name  "William  Christian  Walter."  The  book  exists  still, 
and  contains  fhe  tragedy  "Alfsol,"  and  a  tale,  "The  Spectre 
at  Palnatoke's  Grave,"  in  which  neither  the  specter  nor  Pal- 
natoke  play  any  part ;  it  is  a  very  rough  imitation  of  Walter 
Scott.  Dana,  the  speaker  in  the  prologue,  says  that  I  am 
' '  only  seventeen  years  old, ' '  and  that  I  bring 

— "a  wreath  of  beech-roots  and  Danish  flowers." 

It  is  a  very  miserable  production  throughout. 

On  a  beautiful  autumn  day  I  set  off  with  the  mail  from 
Copenhagen  to  begin  my  school-life  in  Slagelse.  A  young 
student,  who  a  month  before  had  passed  his  first  examination, 
and  now  was  traveling  home  to  Jutland  to  exhibit  himself 
there  as  a  student,  and  to  see  once  more  his  parents  and  his 
friends,  sat  by  my  side,  and  exulted  for  joy  over  the  new  life 
which  now  lay  before  him;  he  assured  me  that  he  should  be 
the  most  unhappy  of  human  beings  if  he  were  in  my  place, 
and  were  again  beginning  to  go  to  the  grammar  school.  But 
I  traveled  with  a  good  heart  toward  the  little  city  of  Zealand. 
My  mother  received  a  joyful  letter  from  me.  I  only  wished 
that  my  father  and  the  old  grandmother  yet  lived,  and  could 
hear  that  I  now  went  to  the  grammar  school. 

m 

WHEN,  late  in  the  evening,  I  arrived  at  the  inn  in  Slagelse, 
I  asked  the  hostess  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  there. 
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"Yes,"  said  she,  "a  new  English  fire-engine  and  Pastor 
Bastholm  's  library, ' ' — and  those  probably  were  all  the  lions  in 
the  city.  A  few  officers  of  the  Lancers  composed  the  fine- 
gentleman  world.  Everybody  knew  what  was  done  in  every- 
body's house,  whether  a  scholar  was  elevated  or  degraded  in 
his  class,  and  the  like.  A  private  theater,  to  which,  at  gen- 
eral rehearsal,  the  scholars  of  the  grammar  school  and  the 
maid-servants  of  the  town  had  free  entrance,  furnished  rich 
material  for  conversation.  In  my  "Picture  Book  without 
Pictures,"  the  fourth  night,  I  have  given  a  sketch  of  it. 

I  boarded  with  a  respectable  widow  of  the  educated  class, 
and  had  a  little  chamber  looking  out  into  the  garden  and 
field.  My  place  in  the  school  was  in  the  lowest  class,  among 
little  boys :  I  knew  indeed  nothing  at  all. 

I  was  actually  like  a  wild  bird  which  is  confined  in  a  cage ; 
I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  learn,  but  for  the  moment  I  floun- 
dered about,  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea;  one 
wave  followed  another;  grammar,  geography,  mathematics; 
I  felt  myself  overpowered  by  them,  and  feared  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  acquire  all  these.  The  Rector,  who  took  a 
peculiar  delight  in  turning  everything  to  ridicule,  did  not,  of 
course,  make  an  exception  in  my  case.  To  me  he  stood  there 
as  a  divinity ;  I  believed  unconditionally  every  word  which  he 
spoke.  One  day,  when  I  had  replied  incorrectly  to  his  ques- 
tion, and  he  said  that  I  was  stupid,  I  mentioned  it  to  Collin, 
and  told  him  my  anxiety,  lest  I  did  not  deserve  all  that  peo- 
ple had  done  for  me;  but  he  consoled  me.  Occasionally, 
however,  on  some  subjects  of  instruction,  I  began  to  receive 
a  good  certificate,  and  the  teachers  were  heartily  kind  to  me ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  I  advanced,  I  still  lost  confidence  in 
myself  more  and  more.  On  one  of  the  first  examinations, 
however,  I  obtained  the  praise  of  the  Rector.  He  wrote  the 
same  in  my  character-book ;  and,  happy  in  this,  I  went  a  few 
days  afterward  to  Copenhagen.  Guldberg,  who  saw  the  prog- 
ress I  had  made,  received  me  kindly,  and  commended  my 
zeal. 

"I  advise  you  as  a  friend  not  to  make  any  more  verses," 
said  he,  and  the  same  advice  was  repeated  on  all  sides.  I 
did  not  write  more  verses,  but  reflected  on  my  duties,  and  on 
the  very  uncertain  hope  I  had  of  becoming  a  student. 

A.  V.  13—16 
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I  had  not  been  in  my  native  town  since  I  left  it  to  seek 
my  fortune;  in  that  interval  my  old  grandmother  had  died 
and  also  my  grandfather. 

My  mother  often  told  me,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  that  I 
had  a  fortune  in  prospect :  that  I  should  be  heir  of  my  grand- 
father, who  owned  a  house ;  it  was  a  little,  poor  wooden  house, 
which  was  sold  after  his  death  and  immediately  pulled  down ; 
most  of  the  old  man's  money  was  applied  to  pay  the  taxes  in 
arrear,  and  the  authorities  had  seized  "the  big  stove  with 
brass  drum,"  a  piece  worth  owning,  they  said,  and  it  was 
taken  up  to  the  town-hall.  There  was  so  much  money  that 
they  could  have  made  a  cart-load  of  the  coins,  but  they  were 
the  old  reduced  coins,  which  the  government  no  longer  re- 
ceived. In  1813,  when  these  coins  were  reduced,  the  old 
insane  man  was  told  that  they  were  good  for  nothing.  "No 
man  can  reject  the  King's  money!"  said  he,  "and  the  King 
won't  reject  his  own:"  that  was  his  whole  answer.  "The  big 
inheritance"  I  had  heard  so  much  about  was  reduced  to  some 
twenty  rix-dollars  and  passed  over  to  me.  I  must  however 
candidly  confess  that  I  did  not  care  much  about  those  riches ; 
my  thoughts  were  only  lingering  on  my  visit  to  my  home.  I 
felt  rich  and  happy,  and  my  mind  was  excited  with  expecta- 
tion. 

I  crossed  the  Belt,  and  went  on  foot  to  Odense.  When 
I  came  near  enough  to  see  the  lofty  old  church  tower,  my 
heart  was  more  and  more  affected;  I  felt  deeply  the  care 
of  God  for  me,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  My  mother  rejoiced 
over  me.  The  families  of  Iversen  and  Guldberg  received  me 
cordially ;  and  in  the  little  streets  I  saw  the  people  open  their 
windows  to  look  at  me,  for  everybody  knew  how  remarkably 
well  things  had  fared  with  me;  nay,  I  fancied  I  actually 
stood  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fortune,  when  one  of  the  principal 
citizens,  who  had  built  a  high  tower  to  his  house,  led  me  up 
there,  and  I  looked  out  thence  over  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  some  old  women  in  the  hospital  below,  who 
had  known  me  from  childhood,  pointed  up  to  me.  One  after- 
noon, in  company  with  the  families  of  Guldberg  and  the 
Bishop,  I  sailed  in  a  boat  on  the  stream,  and  my  mother  shed 
tears  of  joy;  "for,"  as  she  said,  "I  was  honored  like  the 
child  of  a  count," 
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As  soon,  however,  as  I  returned  to  Slagelse,  this  halo  of 
glory  vanished,  as  well  as  every  thought  of  it.  I  may  freely 
confess  that  I  was  industrious,  and  I  rose,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible,  into  a  higher  class ;  but  in  proportion  as  I  rose  did  I 
feel  the  pressure  upon  me  more  strongly,  and  that  my  endeav- 
ors were  not  sufficiently  productive.  Many  an  evening,  when 
sleep  overcame  me,  I  would  wash  my  head  with  cold  water,  or 
run  about  the  lonely  little  garden,  till  I  was  again  wakeful, 
and  could  comprehend  the  book  anew.  The  Rector  filled  up  a 
portion  of  his  hours  of  teaching  with  jest,  nicknames,  and  not 
the  happiest  of  witticisms.  I  was  as  if  paralyzed  with  anxiety 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  from  that  cause  my  replies 
often  expressed  the  opposite  of  that  which  I  wished  to  say, 
and  thereby  my  anxiety  was  all  the  more  increased.  What 
was  to  become  of  me? 

Among  the  pupils  in  the  academy  of  nobles,  there  were  two 
who  made  verses;  they  knew  that  I  did  the  same,  and  they 
attached  themselves  to  me.  The  one  was  Petit,  who  after- 
wards, certainly  with  the  best  intention,  but  not  faithfully, 
translated  several  of  my  books.  He  has  also  written  a  strange, 
fantastical  biography  of  me,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
gives  a  description  of  my  paternal  home  that  seems  to  have  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  in  "The  Ugly  Duckling."  He 
makes  my  mother  a  Madonna,  lets  me  run  with  rosy  feet  in 
the  evening  sun,  and  more  of  the  same  kind.  Petit  was  nev- 
ertheless not  without  talent,  and  possessed  of  a  warm,  noble 
heart;  life  brought  him  many  sorrowful  days.  Now  he  is 
among  the  dead,  and  his  vivacious  spirit  may  have  attained 
more  serenity  and  repose.  The  other  was  the  poet  Carl  Bag- 
ger, one  of  the  most  gifted  of  men  who  has  come  forward  in 
Danish  literature,  but  who  has  been  unjustly  judged.  His 
poems  are  full  of  freshness  and  originality;  his  story,  "The 
Life  of  my  Brother,"  is  a  clever  book,  by  the  critique  on 
which  the  ' '  Danish  Monthly  Review  of  Literature ' '  has  proved 
that  it  does  not  understand  how  to  give  judgment.  These 
two  academicians  were  very  different  from  me :  life  rushed 
rejoicingly  through  their  veins ;  I  was  sensitive  and  childlike, 
while  I  was  the  most  grown  of  us  three.  The  quiet  Soro,  with 
its  woody  solitude,  became  thus  for  me  a  home  of  poetry  and. 
friendship. 
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An  event  that  agitated  much  our  little  town  was  the  execu- 
tion of  three  criminals  down  at  Skjelskjor.  A  rich  young 
daughter  of  a  farmer  had  induced  her  suitor  to  kill  her  father, 
who  opposed  their  match;  an  accessory  to  the  crime  was  the 
man-servant,  who  intended  to  marry  the  widow.  Every  one 
was  going  to  see  the  execution,  and  the  day  was  like  a  holi- 
day. The  Rector  dismissed  the  upper  class  from  school,  and 
we  were  to  go  and  see  the  execution,  for  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  he  said. 

The  whole  night  we  drove  in  open  carriages,  and  at  sunrise 
we  reached  Skjelskjor.  It  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  me.  I  never  shall  forget  seeing  the  criminals  driven  to 
the  place  of  execution :  the  young  girl,  deadly  pale,  leaning  her 
head  against  the  breast  of  her  robust  sweetheart ;  behind  them 
the  man-servant,  livid,  his  black  hair  in  disorder,  and  nodding 
with  a  squinting  look  at  a  few  acquaintances,  who  shouted  out 
to  him  ' '  Farewell ! ' '  Standing  at  the  side  of  their  coffins,  they 
sang  a  hymn  together  with  the  minister ;  the  girl 's  voice  was 
heard  above  all  the  others.  My  limbs  could  scarcely  carry 
me !  these  moments  were  more  horrible  for  me  than  the  very 
moment  of  death.  I  saw  a  poor  sick  man,  whose  superstitious 
parents,  in  order  to  cure  him  of  a  fit,  had  given  him  to  drink  a 
cup  of  blood  from  the  persons  executed ;  he  ran  away  in  wild 
flight  till  he  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground.  A  ballad-maker 
was  vending  his  "melancholy  airs;"  the  words  were  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  malefactors,  and  sounded  comically  to  a  well- 
known  melody.  The  whole  tragedy  made  such  an  impression 
upon  my  fancy  that  for  a  long  time  after  I  was  persecuted  by 
the  memory  of  it ;  and  though  many  years  have  passed  away, 
it  is  still  as  fresh  to  me  as  if  it  happened  yesterday. 

Events  like  this  or  other  important  incidents  did  not  con- 
tinue to  happen ;  one  day  after  another  glided  away,  but  the 
less  there  is  going  on  and  the  more  quiet  and  monotonous 
one 's  life  is  the  sooner  one  thinks  of  preserving  what  passes, — 
of  keeping  a  diary,  as  it  is  called.  At  that  time  I  also  kept 
such  a  one,  of  which  I  have  retained  a  couple  of  leaves,  in 
which  the  whole  of  my  strange,  childish  nature  at  that  time 
is  faithfully  reflected.  I  insert  here  some  passages  from  it, 
copying  them  literally. 

I  was  then  in  the  upper  class  but  one,  and  my  whole  exist- 
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ence  and  happiness  depended  on  being  promoted  to  the  highest 
class  at  the  approaching  examination.  I  wrote : 

"Wednesday. — Depressed  in  spirit  I  took  up  the  Bible, 
which  lay  before  me,  for  an  oracle,  opened  it,  pointed  blindly 
at  a  place  and  read :  '  0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself ! 
but  in  me  is  thine  help!'  (Hosea.)  Yes,  Father,  I  am 
weak,  but  thou  lookest  into  my  heart  and  wilt  be  my  help 
so  that  I  can  be  promoted  to  the  fourth  class.  Have  answered 
well  in  Hebrew. 

"Thursday. — Happened  to  pull  off  the  leg  of  a  spider; 
went  nicely  through  in  mathematics.  0  God,  God,  to  thee 
my  heart's  entire  thanks. 

"Friday. — 0  God,  help  me !  The  night  is  so  wintry  clear. 
The  examination  is  well  over — to-morrow  comes  the  result. 

0  Moon !  to-morrow  thou  wilt  behold  either  a  pale,  desperate 
being  or  one  of  the  happiest.     Read  Schiller's  'Kabale  und 
Liebe. ' 

"Saturday. — 0  God,  now  my  fate  is  decided,  but  still 
hidden  from  me:  what  may  it  be?  God,  my  God!  do  not 
forsake  me!  my  blood  runs  so  fast  through  my  veins,  my 
nerves  tremble  with  fear.  O  God,  Almighty  God,  help  me — 

1  do  not  deserve  it,  but  be  merciful  O  God,  God! — (Later.)  I 
am  promoted — Is  it  not  strange  ?    My  joy  is  not  so  violent  as 
I  supposed  it  would  be.    At  eleven  o'clock  I  wrote  to  Guld- 
berg  and  to  my  mother." 

At  that  time  I  made  a  vow  to  the  Lord  in  my  silent  thoughts 
that  if  He  would  let  me  be  promoted  to  the  fourth  class,  I 
would  go  to  Communion  the  following  Sunday,  and  that  I  also 
did. 

You  can  see  by  this  what  trouble  I  had  in  my  pious  mind, 
and  what  degree  of  development  I  had  reached,  although  at 
that  time  I  was  already  twenty  years  old.  How  much  better 
other  young  men  at  that  age  would  have  written  in  their  diary ! 

The  Rector  grew  weary  of  his  residence  in  Slagelse;  he 
applied  for  the  vacant  post  of  Rector  in  the  grammar  school 
of  Helsingb'r,  and  obtained  it.  He  told  me  of  it,  and  added 
kindly,  that  I  might  write  to  Collin  and  ask  leave  to  accom- 
pany him  thither;  that  I  might  live  in  his  house,  and  could 
even  now  remove  to  his  family;  I  should  then  in  half  a  year 
become  a  student,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  I  remained 
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behind,  and  that  then  he  would  himself  give  me  some  private 
lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek.  I,  of  course,  immediately  re- 
ceived Collin  's.  permission,  and  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
Rector. 

I  was  now  to  take  leave  of  Slagelse:  it  was  very  hard  for 
me  to  say  good-by  to  my  comrades  and  the  few  families  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made:  of  course,  I  also  on  that  occasion 
got  an  album,  in  which,  amongst  others,  my  old  teacher  Mr. 
Snitker  wrote  something:  he  had  been  Ingemann  and  Poul 
Holler's  teacher  when  they  were  scholars  there. 

Carl  Bagger  wrote  a  poem  addressed  to  me,  which  was 
more  like  a  dedication  to  a  young  poet,  than  a  poem  to  a  boy 
going  away  to  take  his  seat  on  a  school-bench.  And  so  I 
went  thither,  and  approached  heavy,  wearisome  days. 

I  accompanied  the  Rector  to  Helsingor;  the  journey,  the 
first  view  of  the  Sound  with  its  many  sailing  ships,  the  Kullen 
Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  country,  all  filled  my  mind  with 
transport ;  I  described  it  in  a  letter  to  Rasmus  Nyrup,  and  as 
I  thought  it  very  well  written,  I  sent  the  same  letter  to  others, 
addressing  it  to  each  of  them.  Unfortunately  it  pleased 
Nyrup  so  well  that  he  inserted  it  in  the  "Copenhagen  Picto- 
rial," so  that  each  of  them  who  had  got  the  letter,  or  rather 
the  copy  of  it,  believed  that  he  saw  his  letter  printed  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  Rector's  spirits  were  refreshed  by  the  variety,  the  new 
company,  and  new  activity,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
soon  felt  myself  forsaken;  I  became  depressed  and  suffered 
much  in  mind.  The  Rector  had  sent  Mr.  Collin  at  that  time 
an  account  of  me,  which  I  now  have,  in  which  he  judges  me 
and  my  abilities  quite  differently  from  what  I  and  others  had 
heard  or  could  have  believed  him  to  say.  If  I  had  had  any 
knowledge  of  it,  I  should  have  been  strengthened:  it  would 
have  made  me  healthier  in  mind,  and  would  have  acted  bene- 
ficially upon  my  whole  being. 

I  heard  him  every  day  condemn  almost  every  intellectual 
faculty  in  me ;  he  spoke  to  me  as  to  an  idiot, — to  a  perfectly 
brutish,  stupid  boy, — and  at  the  same  time  he  wrote  earnestly 
about  me  to  my  patron  Collin,  who,  on  account  of  my  fre- 
quent reports  of  the  Rector's  dissatisfaction  with  me  and  my 
poor  abilities,  had  asked  him  for  a  statement. 
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"H.  C.  Andersen  was,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  ad- 
mitted to  Slagelse  grammar  school,  and  being  in  want  of  the 
most  necessary  preliminary  knowledge,  in  spite  of  his  pretty 
advanced  age,  was  put  into  the  lowest  class  but  one. 

"Endowed  by  nature  with  a  lively  imagination  and  warm 
feelings,  he  attempted  and  acquired  more  or  less  completely 
the  different  branches  of  instruction,  and  in  general  made 
such  progress,  that  it  entitled  him  to  be  promoted  successively 
from  the  lower  classes  to  the  highest,  to  which  he  at  present 
belongs,  only  with  the  difference  that  he  has  removed  with  the 
undersigned  from  Slagelse  to  Helsingor. 

"The  kindness  of  others  has  until  now  maintained  him  in 
his  course  of  study,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
he  is  perfectly  worthy.  His  talents  are  good,  and  in  one  di- 
rection even  excellent ;  his  constant  diligence,  and  his  conduct, 
which  springs  from  an  affectionate  disposition,  are  such  that 
he  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  pupils  of  any  school.  It 
may  be  stated  further,  that,  by  continuing  his  praiseworthy 
assiduity,  he  will,  in  October,  1828,  be  able  to  be  promoted  to 
the  Academy. 

"Three  qualities  which  a  preceptor  wishes  for,  but  rarely 
finds  combined  in  the  same  pupil,  namely,  ability,  diligence, 
and  excellent  conduct,  are  assuredly  to  be  found  in  H.  C. 
Andersen. 

"In  consideration  of  this,  I  must  recommend  him  as  very 
worthy  of  any  support  which  may  be  given  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  course,  from  which  his  advanced  age  will 
not  well  allow  him  to  retire.  Not  only  the  disposition  of 
mind,  but  also  his  faithful  assiduity  and  undoubted  talent, 
give  sufficient  warrant  that  what  may  be  bestowed  upon  him 
for  his  welfare  will  never  be  lost. 

S.  MEISLING, 
"Pin.  Dr.,  and  Rector  of  Helsingor' s  grammar  school. 

"HELSINGOR,  July  18,  1826." 

Of  this  testimony  which  breathes  so  much  goodness  toward 
me  and  which  ought  to  be  known,  I  had  no  sort  of  knowledge. 
I  was  entirely  depressed,  and  had  neither  belief  nor  confi- 
dence in  myself.  Collin  sent  me  a  few  kind  lines : — 

"Don't  lose  courage,  my  dear  Andersen!  Compose  your 
mind  and  be  quiet  and  reasonable;  you  will  see  that  all  will 
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go  well;  the  Rector  bears  good-will  to  you.  He  takes  per- 
haps another  way  of  showing  it  from  what  others  would,  but 
still  it  leads  to  the  same  end. 

' '  I  may  write  more  another  time,  to-day  I  am  prevented. 

' '  God  bless  you !    Yours, 

"COLLIN." 

The  scenery  here  made  a  lively  impression  upon  me,  but  I 
dared  only  to  cast  stolen  glances  at  it.  When  the  school 
hours  were  over,  the  house-door  was  commonly  locked;  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  heated  school-room  and  learn 
my  Latin,  or  else  play  with  the  children,  or  sit  in  my  little 
room;  I  never  went  out  to  visit  anybody.  My  life  in  this 
family  furnishes  the  most  evil  dreams  to  my  remembrance.  I 
was  almost  overcome  by  it,  and  my  prayer  to  God  every  eve- 
ning was,  He  would  remove  this  cup  from  me  and  let  me  die. 
I  possessed  not  an  atom  of  confidence  in  myself.  I  never  men- 
tioned in  my  letters  how  hard  it  went  with  me,  because  the 
Rector  found  his  pleasure  in  making  a  jest  of  me,  and  turning 
my  feelings  to  ridicule. 

Just  then  one  of  the  masters  went  to  Copenhagen,  and  re- 
lated to  Collin  exactly  what  I  had  to  bear,  and  immediately  he 
removed  me  from  the  school  and  from  the  Rector's  house. 
"When,  in  taking  leave  of  him,  I  thanked  him  for  the  kindness 
which  I  had  received  from  him,  the  passionate  man  cursed  me, 
and  ended  by  saying  that  I  should  never  become  a  student, 
that  my  verses  would  grow  moldy  on  the  floor  of  the  book- 
seller 's  shop,  and  that  I  myself  should  end  my  days  in  a  mad- 
house. I  trembled  to  my  innermost  being,  and  left  him. 

Several  years  afterward,  when  my  writings  were  read,  when 
the ' '  Improvisatore ' '  first  came  out,  I  met  him  in  Copenhagen ; 
he  offered  me  his  hand  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  said 
that  he  had  erred  respecting  me  and  had  treated  me  wrong; 
but  it  now  was  all  the  same  to  me.  The  heavy,  dark  days 
had  also  produced  their  blessing  in  my  life. 

A  young  man,  who  afterward  became  celebrated  in  Den- 
mark for  his  zeal  in  the  Northern  languages  and  in  history, 
became  my  teacher.  I  hired  a  little  garret;  it  is  described 
in  the  "Fiddler;"  and  in  "The  Picture  Book  without  Pic- 
tures ' '  people  may  see  that  I  often  received  there  visits  from 
the  moon. 
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At  this  time,  also,  a  fresh  current  of  life  was  sent  through 
the  Danish  literature ;  for  this  the  people  had  an  interest,  and 
politics  played  no  part  in  it. 

Heiberg,  who  had  gained  the  acknowledged  reputation  of 
a  poet  by  his  excellent  works,  "Psyche"  and  "Walter  the 
Potter, ' '  had  introduced  the  vaudeville  upon  the  Danish  stage ; 
it  was  a  Danish  vaudeville,  blood  of  our  blood,  and  was  there- 
fore received  with  acclamation,  and  supplanted  almost  every- 
thing else.  Thalia  kept  carnival  on  the  Danish  stage,  and 
Heiberg  -was  her  secretary.  I  made  his  acquaintance  first  at 
Orsted's.  Refined,  eloquent,  and  the  hero  of  the  day,  he 
pleased  me  in  a  high  degree :  he  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  I 
visited  him ;  he  considered  one  of  my  humorous  poems  worthy 
of  a  place  in  his  most  excellent  weekly  paper,  "The  Flying 
Post. ' '  Shortly  before  I  had,  after  a  deal  of  trouble,  got  my 
poem  of  "The  Dying  Child"  printed  in  a  paper;  none  of 
the  many  publishers  of  journals,  who  otherwise  accept  of  the 
most  lamentable  trash,  had  the  courage  to  print  a  poem  by  a 
school-boy.  My  best  known  poem  they  printed  at  that  time, 
accompanied  by  an  excuse  for  it.  Heiberg  saw  it,  and  gave 
it  in  his  paper  an  honorable  place.  Two  humorous  poems 
signed  "H."  were  truly  my  debut  with  him. 

I  remember  the  first  evening  when  the  "Flying  Post"  ap- 
peared with  my  verses  in  it.  I  was  with  a  family  who  wished 
me  well,  but  who  regarded  my  poetical  talent  as  quite  insig- 
nificant, and  who  found  something  to  censure  in  every  line. 
The  master  of  the  house  entered  with  the  "Flying  Post"  in 
his  hand. 

"This  evening,"  said  he,  "there  are  two  excellent  poems: 
they  are  by  Heiberg;  nobody  else  could  write  anything  like 
them."  And  now  my  poems  were  received  with  rapture. 
The  daughter,  who  was  in  my  secret,  exclaimed,  in  her  delight, 
that  I  was  the  author.  They  were  all  struck  into  silence,  and 
were  vexed.  That  wounded  me  deeply. 

One  of  our  least  esteemed  writers,  but  a  man  of  rank,  who 
was  very  hospitable,  gave  me  one  day  a  seat  at  his  table.  He 
told  me  that  a  new  year's  gift  would  come  out,  and  that  he 
was  applied  to  for  a  contribution.  I  said  that  a  little  poem 
of  mine,  at  the  wish  of  the  publisher,  would  appear  in  the 
same  new  year's  gift. 
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"What,  then:  everybody  and  anybody  are  to  contribute  to 
this  book!"  said  the  man  in  vexation:  "then  he  will  need 
nothing  from  me ;  I  certainly  can  hardly  give  him  anything. ' ' 

My  teacher  dwelt  at  a  considerable  distance  from  me.  I 
went  to  him  twice  each  day,  and  on  the  way  there  my  thoughts 
were  occupied  with  my  lessons.  On  my  return,  however,  I 
breathed  more  freely,  and  then  bright  poetical  ideas  passed 
through  my  brain,  but  they  were  never  committed  to  paper ; 
only  five  or  six  humorous  poems  were  written  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  these  disturbed  me  less  when  they  were  laid 
to  rest  on  paper  than  if  they  had  remained  in  my  mind. 

In  September,  1828,  I  was  a  student.  Oehlenschlager,  who 
was  Dean  at  that  time,  pressed  my  hand  and  bid  me  welcome 
as  civis  academicus:  that  was  an  act  of  great  importance  for 
me.  I  was  already  twenty-three  years  old,  but  still  much  a 
child  in  my  whole  nature  and  my  manner  of  speaking.  A  lit- 
tle incident  of  these  days  will  perhaps  give  you  an  idea  of  it. 
Shortly  before  the  examination  day  I  saw  a  young  man  at  the 
dinner-table  of  H.  C.  Orsted :  he  looked  very  embarrassed  and 
retiring.  I  had  not  seen  him  there  before,  and  thought  that 
he  had  but  just  arrived  from  the  country.  I  asked  him  with- 
out ceremony, — 

"Are  you  going  up  to  the  examination  this  year?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "I  am  going  up  there." 

"I  also,"  said  I,  and  spoke  now  with  him  as  a  comrade  a 
good  deal  about  this  great  event.  He  was  the  professor  who 
was  to  examine  me  in  mathematics,  the  richly  gifted  and  ex- 
cellent Von  Schmidten,  who  in  his  external  appearance  was 
so  much  like  Napoleon,  that  in  Paris  he  was  taken  for  him. 
When  we  met  at  the  examination-table  we  were  both  very 
much  embarrassed;  he  was  as  kind  as  he  was  learned,  and 
wished  to  encourage  me,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  it;  he 
leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered, — 

"What  is  to  be  the  first  poetical  work  you  will  give  us, 
when  you  have  finished  your  examination?" 

I  gazed  with  astonishment  on  him  and  answered  anxious- 

ly- 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  but  be  so  kind  as  not  to  give  me  too 
difficult  questions  in  mathematics!" 

"You  know,  then,  something?"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  know  mathematics  tolerably;  in  the  Helsingor 
school  I  often  read  'the  supplements'  with  the  other  scholars, 
and  I  got  the  certificate  'remarkably  good,'  but  now  I  am 
afraid."  In  that  style  the  professor  and  the  pupil  conversed, 
and  during  the  examination,  in  which  he  tore  all  his  pens  to 
pieces,  he  did  not  say  anything,  but  only  put  one  of  the  pens 
aside  to  write  down  the  result  with. 

When  the  examination  (Examen  Artium)  was  over,  the 
ideas  and  thoughts,  by  which  I  was  pursued  on  the  way  to  my 
teacher,  flew  like  a  swarm  of  bees  out  into  the  world,  and  in- 
deed, into  my  first  work,  ' '  A  Journey  on  Foot  from  the  Holm 
Canal  to  the  East  Point  of  Amack," — a  peculiar,  humorous 
book,  a  kind  of  fantastic  arabesque,  but  one  which  fully  exhib- 
ited my  own  individual  character  at  that  time,  my  disposition 
to  sport  with  everything,  and  to  jest  in  tears  over  my  own 
feelings — a  fantastic,  gayly  colored  tapestry  work  was  this 
poetical  improvisation. 

No  publisher  had  the  courage  to  bring  out  that  juvenile 
work.  I  ventured  therefore  to  do  it  myself,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  its  appearance,  the  publisher  Eeitzel  bought  from  me  the 
copyright  of  the  second  edition,  and  after  a  while  he  had  a 
third.  In  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  the  work  was  reprinted  in  Dan- 
ish, a  thing  which  had  happened  only  to  the  chief  works  of 
Oehlensehlager.  A  German  translation  was  some  years  later 
published  in  Hamburg. 

Everybody  in  Copenhagen  read  my  book ;  I  heard  nothing 
but  praise,  only  a  protector  of  rank  gave  me  a  severe  lecture, 
but  it  struck  me  as  rather  comical.  The  man  found  in  the 
"Journey  on  Foot"  a  satire  of  the  Royal  Theater,  which  he 
not  only  considered  as  unseemly  but  also  as  ungrateful:  un- 
seemly because  it  was  a  royal  theater,  or,  as  he  said,  the  king's 
house ;  and  ungrateful  because  I  had  free  admission  to  it. 

This  reproof  of  an  otherwise  reasonable  man,  was  put  out 
of  mind  by  the  triumph  and  praise  the  book  received.  I  was 
a  "student,"  a  poet.  I  had  attained  the  highest  goal  of  my 
wishes.  Heiberg  noticed  the  book  in  a  very  kind  and  beau- 
tiful manner  in  the  "Monthly  Journal  of  Literature,"  and 
had  earlier  given  extracts  from  it  in  his  ' '  Flying  Post. ' '  The 
book  was  very  much  read  in  Norway,  and  that  vexed  Poul 
Moller,  so  that  he  criticized  it  without  indulgence. 
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I  did  not  know  anything  of  it,  and  could  not  believe  that 
anybody  should  not  rejoice  in  the  "Journey  on  Foot  to 
Amack." 

I  was  received  with  great  consideration  by  my  fellow-stu- 
dents, and  I  was  in  a  youthful  poetical  intoxication,  in  a  whirl 
of  joy,  sporting  and  searching  for  the  wrong  side  in  every- 
thing. In  this  state  I  wrote  in  rime  my  first  dramatic  work, 
the  vaudeville,  "Love  on  the  Nicholas  Tower;  or,  What  says 
the  Pit?"  which  had  one  essential  fault,  noticed  also  in  the 
"Monthly  Journal,"  "that  of  satirizing  what  no  longer 
existed  amongst  us,  namely,  the  Fate  tragedies  of  the  Middle 
Ages." 

My  fellow-students  received  the  piece  with  acclamation  and 
shouted  "Long  live  the  author!"  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
joy,  and  thought  it  to  be  of  more  importance  than  it  deserved. 
I  could  not  contain  myself.  I  rushed  out  from  the  theater 
into  the  street,  and  then  to  Collin's  house,  where  his  wife 
was  alone  at  home.  I  threw  myself  down  upon  a  chair  almost 
exhausted  and  wept  in  convulsions.  The  sympathizing  lady 
did  not  know  what  to  think,  and  trying  to  console  me,  said, — 
"Don't  let  it  grieve  you  so  much.  Oehlensehlager  has  also 
been  hissed,  and  many  other  great  poets." — "They  have  not 
hissed  at  all,"  exclaimed  I  sobbing;  "they  have  applauded 
and  cried  Vivat!" 

I  was  now  a  happy  human  being,  thinking  well  of  all  man- 
kind; I  possessed  the  courage  of  a  poet  and  the  heart  of  a 
youth. 

All  houses  began  to  be  open  to  me;  I  flew  from  circle  to 
circle  in  happy  self-contentment.  Under  all  these  external 
and  internal  affections,  I  still  however  devoted  myself  indus- 
triously to  study,  so  that  without  any  teacher  I  passed  my 
second  academical  examination,  Examen  phil&logicum  et 
philosophicum,  with  highest  marks. 

IV 

UNTIL  now  I  had  only  seen  a  small  part  of  my  native  land, — 
that  is  to  say,  a  few  points  in  Funen  and  Zealand,  as  well  as 
Moen's  Klint,  which  last  is  truly  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
places;  the  beech-woods  there  hang  like  a  garland  over  the 
white  chalk  cliffs,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained  far  over 
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the  Baltic.  I  wished,  therefore,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  to 
devote  my  first  literary  proceeds  to  seeing  Jutland,  and 
making  myself  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  own 
Funen.  I  had  no  idea  how  much  solidity  of  mind  I  should 
derive  from  this  summer  excursion,  or  what  a  change  was 
about  to  take  place  in  my  inner  life. 

Poems  sprung  forth  upon  paper,  but  on  the  comic  fewer  and 
fewer.  Sentiment,  which  I  had  so  often  derided,  would 
now  be  avenged.  I  arrived,  in  the  course  of  my  journey, 
at  the  house  of  a  rich  family  in  a  small  city;  and  here  sud- 
denly a  new  world  opened  before  me, — an  immense  world, 
which  yet  could  be  contained  in  four  lines,  which  I  wrote  at 
that  time : — 

A  pair  of  dark  eyes  fixed  my  sight; 
They  were  my  world,  my  home,  my  delight; 
The  soul  beamed  in  them,  and  childlike  peace, 
And  never  on  earth  will  their  memory  cease. 

New  plans  of  life  occupied  me.  I  would  give  up  writing 
poetry, — to  what  could  it  lead  ?  I  would  study  theology,  and 
become  a  preacher ;  I  had  only  one  thought,  and  that  was  she. 
But  it  was  self-delusion:  she  loved  another;  she  married 
him.  It  was  not  till  several  years  later  that  I  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged that  it  was  best,  both  for  her  and  for  myself,  that 
things  had  fallen  out  as  they  had.  She  had  no  idea,  perhaps, 
how  deep  my  feeling  for  her  had  been,  or  what  an  influence  it 
Droduced  in  me.  She  had  become  the  excellent  wife  of  a 
good  man,  and  a  happy  mother.  God  bless  her! 

In  my  ' '  Journey  on  Foot, ' '  and  in  most  of  my  writings,  sat- 
ire had  been  the  prevailing  characteristic.  This  displeased 
many  people,  who  thought  that  this  bent  of  mind  could  lead 
to  no  good  purpose.  The  critics  now  blamed  me  precisely 
for  that  which  a  far  deeper  feeling  had  expelled  from  my 
breast.  A  new  collection  of  poetry,  "Fancies  and  Sketches," 
which  was  published  for  the  new  year,  showed  satisfactorily 
what  my  heart  suffered.  A  paraphrase  of  the  history  of  my 
own  heart  appeared  in  a  serious  vaudeville,  "Parting  and 
Meeting,"  with  this  difference  only,  that  here  the  love  was 
mutual:  the  piece  was  not  presented  on  the  stage  till  five 
years  later. 
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I  betrayed  more  and  more  in  my  writings  an  unhealthy 
turn  of  mind.  I  felt  an  inclination  to  seek  for  the  melancholy 
in  life,  and  to  linger  on  the  dark  side  of  things;  I  became 
sensitive,  and  thought  rather  of  the  blame  than  of  the  praise 
which  was  lavished  on  me.  My  late  school  education,  which 
was  forced,  and  my  impulse  to  become  an  author  whilst  I 
was  yet  a  student,  make  it  evident  that  my  first  work,  the 
"Journey  on  Foot,"  was  not  without  grammatical  errors. 
Had  I  only  paid  some  one  to  correct  the  proofs,  which  was  a 
work  I  was  unaccustomed  to,  then  no  charge  of  this  kind 
could  have  been  brought  against  me.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
people  laughed  at  these  errors,  and  dwelt  upon  them,  passing 
over  carelessly  that  in  the  book  which  had  merit.  I  know 
people  who  only  read  my  poems  to  find  out  errors;  they 
noted  down,  for  instance,  how  often  I  used  the  word  'beauti- 
ful, or  some  similar  word.  A  gentleman,  now  a  clergyman, 
at  that  time  a  writer  of  vaudevilles  and  a  critic,  was  not 
ashamed,  in  a  company  where  I  was,  to  go  through  several 
of  my  poems  in  this  style;  so  that  a  little  girl  of  six  years 
old,  who  heard  with  amazement  that  he  discovered  every- 
thing to  be  wrong,  took  the  book,  and  pointing  out  the  con- 
junction and,  said,  "There  is  yet  a  little  word  about  which 
you  have  not  scolded."  He  felt  what  a  reproof  lay  in  the 
remark  of  the  child ;  he  looked  ashamed  and  kissed  the  little 
one.  All  this  wounded  me ;  but  I  had,  since  my  school-days, 
become  somewhat  timid,  and  that  caused  me  to  take  it  all 
quietly :  I  was  morbidly  sensitive,  and  I  was  good-natured  to 
a  fault.  Everybody  knew  it,  and  some  were  on  that  account 
almost  cruel  to  me.  Everybody  wished  to  teach  me;  almost 
everybody  said  that  I  was  spoiled  by  praise,  and  therefore 
they  would  speak  the  truth  to  me.  Thus  I  heard  continually 
of  my  faults,  the  real  and  the  ideal  weaknesses.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  my  feelings  burst  forth;  and  then  I  said 
that  I  would  become  a  poet  whom  they  should  see  honored. 
But  this  was  regarded  only  as  the  crowning  mark  of  the 
most  unbearable  vanity;  and  from  house  to  house  it  was 
repeated.  I  was  a  good  man,  they  said,  but  one  of  the  vainest 
in  existence;  and  in  that  very  time  I  was  often  ready  wholly 
to  despair  of  my  abilities,  and  had,  as  in  the  darkest  days 
of  my  school-life,  a  feeling  as  if  my  whole  talents  were  a 
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self-deception.  I  almost  believed  so;  but  it  was  more  than 
I  could  bear,  to  hear  the  same  thing  said,  sternly  and  jeer- 
ingly,  by  others;  and  if  I  then  uttered  a  proud,  an  incon- 
siderate word,  it  was  addressed  to  the  scourge  with  which  I 
was  smitten;  and  when  those  who  smite  are  those  we  love, 
then  do  the  scourges  become  scorpions. 

For  this  reason  Collin  thought  that  I  should  make  a  little 
journey,  in  order  to  divert  my  mind  and  furnish  me  with 
new  ideas.  I  had  by  industry  and  frugality  laid  aside  a  little 
sum  of  money,  so  that  I  resolved  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  North  Germany. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  I  left  Denmark  for  the  first  time.  I 
saw  Liibeck  and  Hamburg.  Everything  astonished  me  and 
occupied  my  mind.  There  were  as  yet  no  railways  here ;  the 
broad,  deep,  and  sandy  route  passed  over  the  heaths  of  Lu- 
nenburg,  which  looked  as  I  had  read  of  them  in  the  admired 
" Labyrinth"  of  Baggesen. 

I  arrived  at  Braunchweig.  I  saw  mountains  for  the  first 
time, — the  Hartzgebirge — and  went  on  foot  from  Goslar  over 
the  Brocken  to  Halle. 

The  world  expanded  so  astonishingly  before  me  my  good 
humor  returned  to  me  as  to  the  bird  of  passage,  but  sorrow 
is  the  flock  of  sparrows,  which  remains  behind  and  builds  in 
the  nests  of  the  birds  of  passage. 

In  the  book  at  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  where  so  many 
travelers  write  down  their  names,  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  I 
also  wrote  down  mine  in  a  little  verse: — 

Above  the  clouds  I  stand  here, 

Yet  must  my  heart  confess 
That  nearer  far  to  heaven  I  was 

When  I  her  hand  could  press. 

Next  year  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  seen  my  verse, 
when  he  visited  the  Brocken,  and  a  countryman  had  written 
below,  "Poor  little  Andersen,  save  your  verses  for  Elmquist's 
'Reading  book,'  and  trouble  us  not  with  them  abroad,  where 
they  never  find  their  way  except  when  you  come  and  write 
them  down." 

The  little  journey  in  Germany  had  great  influence  upon 
me,  as  my  Copenhagen  friends  acknowledged.  The  impres- 
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sions  of  the  journey  were  immediately  written  down,  and  I 
gave  them  forth  under  the  title  of  "Shadow  Pictures." 
Whether  I  were  actually  improved  or  not,  there  still  prevailed 
at  home  the  same  petty  pleasure  in  dragging  out  my  faults, 
the  same  perpetual  schooling  of  me;  and  I  was  weak  enough 
to  endure  it  from  those  who  were  officious  meddlers.  I  sel- 
dom made  a  joke  of  it;  but  if  I  did  so,  it  was  called  arro- 
gance and  vanity,  and  it  was  asserted  that  I  never  would 
listen  to  rational  people.  Such  an  instructor  once  asked  me 
whether  I  wrote  Dog  with  a  little  d; — he  had  found  such  an 
error  of  the  press  in  my  last  work.  I  replied,  jestingly,  "Yes, 
because  I  here  spoke  of  a  little  dog." 

But  these  are  small  troubles,  people  will  say.  Yes,  but 
they  are  drops  which  wear  hollows  in  the  rock.  I  speak  of  it 
here ;  I  feel  a  necessity  to  do  so ;  here  to  protest  against  the 
accusation  of  vanity,  which,  since  no  other  error  can  be  dis- 
covered in  my  private  life,  is  seized  upon,  and  even  now  is 
thrown  at  me  like  an  old  medal. 

I  willingly  read  for  everybody  whom  I  visited  what  I  lately 
had  written  that  pleased  me.  I  had  not  yet  learned  by 
experience  how  seldom  an  author  ought  to  do  this,  at  least 
in  this  country.  Any  gentleman  or  lady  who  can  hammer 
on  a  piano  or  sing  a  few  songs,  has  no  hesitation,  in  whatever 
company  they  may  enter,  to  carry  their  music-book  with  them 
and  place  themselves  before  the  piano;  it  is  but  very  seldom 
that  any  remark  is  made  on  that ;  an  author  may  read  aloud 
others'  poetical  works  but  not  his  own — that  is  vanity. 

That  has  been  said  many  times  about  Oehlenschlager,  who 
was  always  willing  to  read  his  works  in  the  different  circles 
where  he  went,  and  read  them  very  beautifully  too.  How 
many  remarks  I  have  heard  about  it  from  people  who  seemed 
to  think  that  they  made  themselves  interesting  thereby,  or 
showed  their  superiority  to  the  poet:  if  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  do  thus  toward  Oehlenschlager,  how  much  further 
could  they  not  then  go  toward  Andersen? 

Sometimes  my  good  humor  lifted  me  above  the  bitterness 
that  surrounded  me;  I  discovered  weakness  in  others  as  well 
as  in  myself.  In  such  a  moment  I  brought  forth  my  little 

1 A  popular  expression  for  senseless  gabble  and  chatter. 
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poem,  "Snik-snak," 1  which  was  printed,  and  I  was  made  the 
subject  of  many  verses  and  poems  in  papers  and  periodicals. 
A  lady  whom  I  used  to  visit  sent  for  me,  and  catechized  me 
to  know  "if  I  ever  visited  houses  where  this  poem  had  any 
appropriateness;  she  did  not  believe  that  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  company  that  met  at  her  house,  but  as  I  was  a 
guest  there,  people  would  imagine  that  her  house  was  the 
place  I  had  aimed  at,"  and  then  she  gave  me  a  good  lecture. 

In  the  vestibule  of  the  theater  one  evening  a  well-dressed 
lady,  unknown  to  me,  came  up  very  near  me,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation  looked  me  in  the  face  and  said, 
"Snik-snak."  I  bowed:  politeness  does  for  an  answer! 

Through  the  writings  of  Hoffmann  my  attention  had  been 
turned  to  the  masked  comedies  of  Gozzi,  and  finding  among 
these  "II  Corvo"  to  be  an  excellent  subject  for  an  opera  text, 
I  read  Meisling's  translation  of  it,  became  quite  enraptured, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  I  wrote  my  opera  text  of  ' '  The  Raven. ' ' 

I  gave  it  to  a  young  composer,  almost  unknown  at  that 
time,  but  a  man  of  talent  and  spirit,  a  grandson  of  him  who 
composed  the  Danish  folk  's-song  of  ' '  King  Christian  stood  by 
the  tall,  tall  mast."  My  young  composer  was  the  present 
Professor  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann. 

It  will  sound  strange  to  the  ears  of  many,  when  I  say  that  I 
at  that  time,  in  my  letter  to  the  theatrical  directors,  recom- 
mended him  and  gave  my  word  for  his  being  a  man  of  talent, 
who  would  produce  something  good.  He  now  takes  rank 
among  the  first  of  living  Danish  composers. 

My  text  to  "The  Raven"  is  without  freshness  and  melody, 
and  I  have  not  inserted  it*  in  my  collected  writings ;  only  a 
chorus  and  a  song  are  introduced  among  the  poems. 

I  worked  up  also  "Walter  Scott's  "Bride  of  Lammermoor," 
for  another  young  composer,  Bredal.  Both  operas  appeared 
on  the  stage ;  but  I  was  subjected  to  the  most  merciless  criti- 
cism, as  one  who  had  stultified  the  labors  of  foreign  poets. 
I  have  a  reminiscence  of  Oehlenschlager  at  that  time  which 
not  only  displays  his  irritability,  but  also,  in  a  high  degree, 
his  thoroughly  noble  nature. 

The  "Bride  of  Lammermoor"  had  appeared  on  the  stage 
and  was  received  with  acclamation.  I  took  the  printed  text 
to  Oehlenschlager,  who  smiled  and  congratulated  me  on  the 

A.  V.  13—17 
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great  applause  I  had  received,  but  said  that  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  obtain  it,  as  I  had  taken  from  Walter  Scott,  and  had 
been  assisted  by  the  composer.  It  grieved  me  much  to  hear 
him  say  so,  and  tears  came  into  my  eyes;  when  he  saw  that 
he  embraced  and  kissed  me,  and  said:  "Other  people  are 
making  me  cross  too!"  and  now  he  was  heartiness  itself, 
presented  me  with  one  of  his  books,  and  wrote  his  and  my 
name  in  it. 

The  composer  Weyse,  my  earliest  benefactor,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was,  on  the  contrary,  satisfied  in  the 
highest  degree  with  my  treatment  of  these  subjects.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  wished  for  a  long  time  to  compose  an 
opera  from  Walter  Scott's  ' ' Kenilworth. "  He  now  requested 
me  to  commence  the  joint  work,  and  write  the  text.  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  summary  justice  which  would  be  dealt  to  me. 
I  needed  money  to  live,  and,  what  still  more  determined  me 
to  it,  I  felt  flattered  to  have  to  work  with  Weyse,  our  most 
celebrated  composer.  It  delighted  me  that  he,  who  had  first 
spoken  in  my  favor  at  Siboni's  house,  now,  as  artist,  sought 
a  noble  connection  with  me.  I  had  scarcely  half  finished  the 
text,  when  I  was  already  blamed  for  having  made  use  of  a 
well-known  romance.  I  wished  to  give  it  up;  but  Weyse 
consoled  me,  and  encouraged  me  to  proceed.  Afterward, 
before  he  had  finished  the  music,  when  I  was  about  to  travel 
abroad,  I  committed  my  fate,  as  regarded  the  text,  entirely 
to  his  hands.  He  wrote  whole  verses  of  it,  and  the  altered 
conclusion  is  wholly  his  own.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  that 
singular  man  that  he  liked  no  book  which  ended  sorrowfully. 
Amy  Robsart,  in  "Kenilworth,"  must  marry  Leicester. 
"Why  make  them  unhappy,  when  one  with  only  a  few  pen- 
strokes  can  make  them  happy!"  said  he.  "But  it  is  not 
historical,"  replied  I.  "What  shall  we  then  do  with  Queen 
Elizabeth?"— "She  may  say:  'Proud  England,  I  am  thine!'  ! 
answered  he.  I  yielded,  and  let  him  finish  the  opera  with 
these  words. 

My  affairs  were  now  in  their  worst  condition ;  and  precisely 
in  that  same  year  in  which  a  stipend  for  traveling  had  been 
conferred  upon  Hertz,  I  also  had  presented  a  petition  for  the 
same  purpose.  I  looked  up  to  King  Frederic  VI.  with  true 
reverence  and  heartfelt  gratitude.  I  had  grown  up  with  these 
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feelings,  and  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  give  them  expression.  I 
could  not  do  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  presenting  him  a 
book,  which  he  had  allowed  me  to  dedicate  to  him,  "The 
Twelve  Months  of  the  Year." 

A  man,  who  meant  well  by  me  and  was  acquainted  with 
what  needed  to  be  done,  told  me  that  I  ought,  in  order  to 
take  proper  measures  to  receive  a  stipend  for  traveling,  to 
tell  the  King  when  I  presented  him  my  book,  shortly  and 
clearly  who  I  was;  that  since  becoming  a  student  I  had 
made  my  way  without  any  support;  and  that  travel  would, 
more  than  anything  else,  serve  to  complete  my  education ; 
then  the  King  would  probably  answer,  that  I  could  bring 
him  a  petition,  which  I  was  to  have  by  me  and  thereupon 
hand  to  him.  I  thought  it  monstrous  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment when  I  presented  him  my  book  I  should  ask  him  a 
favor!  "That  is  the  way,"  said  he;  "the  King  is  very  well 
aware  that  you  give  him  the  book  in  order  to  ask  for  some- 
thing ! ' '  This  made  me  almost  desperate,  but  he  said,  ' '  That 
is  the  only  way  to  do  it,"  and  I  did  it.  My  audience  must 
have  been  very  comical  indeed;  my  heart  was  beating  with 
fear,  and  when  the  King,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  stepped 
abruptly  toward  me  and  asked  what  book  I  brought  him,  I 
answered, — "A  cycle  of  poems!" 

"A  cycle,  cycle — what  do  you  mean?"  Then  I  became 
quite  disconcerted  and  said, — 

"It  is  some  verses  to  Denmark ! ' '    He  smiled : — 

' '  Well,  well,  it  is  very  good,  thank  you ! ' '  and  so  he  nodded 
and  dismissed  me.  But  as  I  had  not  yet  begun  on  my  real 
errand,  I  told  him  that  I  had  still  something  more  to  say  to 
him ;  and  now,  without  hesitation,  I  told  him  about  my  studies 
and  how  I  had  gone  through  them.  "That  is  very  praise- 
worthy," said  the  King;  and  when  I  reached  the  point  of  a 
stipend  for  traveling,  he  answered,  as  I  had  been  told  he 
would:  "Well,  send  me  your  petition!" 

"Yes,  sire!"  exclaimed  I  in  all  simplicity.  "I  have  it 
with  me!  but  it  seems  to  me  so  dreadful,  that  I  should 
bring  it  along  with  the  book;  they  have  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  do  so,  that  it  was  the  right  way,  but  I  find  it  so 
dreadful:  it  is  not  like  me!" — and  tears  rushed  from  my 
eyes.  The  good  King  laughed  heartily,  nodded  in  a  friendly 
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fashion,  and  took  the  petition.  I  made  a  bow  and  ran  away 
at  full  speed. 

The  universal  opinion  was  that  I  had  reached  the  point 
of  culmination,  and  if  I  was  to  succeed  in  traveling,  it  must 
be  at  this  present  time.  I  felt,  what  since  then  has  become 
an  acknowledged  fact,  that  traveling  would  be  the  best  school 
for  me.  I  received  a  stipend  for  traveling — Hertz  a  larger 
and  I  a  smaller  one :  and  that  also  was  quite  in  the  order  of 
things. 

I  left  Copenhagen  Monday,  22d  April,  1833.  I  saw  the 
steeples  of  the  city  dissolving  from  my  view — we  approached 
the  promontory  of  Moen;  then  the  Captain  brought  me  a 
letter  and  said  jokingly:  "It  came  just  now  down  through 
the  air."  It  was  a  few  words  more,  an  affectionate  farewell 
from  Edward  Collin.  Off  Falster  another  letter  from  another 
friend.  At  bed-time  a  third,  and  early  in  the  morning  near 
Travemiinde  a  fourth — all  "through  the  air!"  said  the 
Captain.  My  friends  had  kindly  and  sympathetically  filled 
his  pockets  with  letters  for  me. 


I  SAW  the  Rhine ',  Its  banks  appear  least  favorable  at  spring- 
time, the  vines  looking  meanly,  as  they  rise  toward  the  castle 
ruins.  I  had  imagined  it  all  much  more  grand.  What  I  saw 
was  below  my  expectation,  and  I  think  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
that  opinion ;  the  most  beautiful  point  is  undeniably  Loreley, 
near  St.  Goar.  The  banks  of  the  river  Danube  are  more  ro- 
mantic, even  the  Rhone  has  points  which  surpass  those  of  the 
Rhine.  The  traditions  are  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Rhine. 
Tales  and  songs — those  charming  songs,  which  the  German 
poets  have  sung  to  the  honor  of  that  mighty  sea-green  stream 
— are  its  highest  beauty. 

From  the  Rhine  we  continued  our  journey  for  three  nights 
and  days  over  Saarbriick,  through  the  chalk  district  of  Cham- 
pagne, to  Paris.  I  looked  eagerly  toward  this  "city  of  cities," 
as  I  then  called  it,  and  asked  so  many  times  if  we  should  not 
soon  be  there  that  at  last  I  stopped  asking,  and  so  we  passed 
the  very  Boulevards  even  before  I  knew  that  we  had  reached 
that  mighty  city. 

All  my  traveling  impressions  on  my  way  from  Copenhagen 
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to  Paris  are  presented  in  what  I  have  here  written,  and  but 
very  little  was  I  able  to  get  hold  of  on  this  rapid  passage. 
Still  there  were  people  at  home  who  already  expected  to  see 
something  from  me;  they  did  not  consider  that  if  even  the 
curtain  is  raised  the  play  is  not  immediately  seen  or  clearly 
conceived. 

I  was  now  in  Paris,  fatigued  and  sleepy.  I  descended 
at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  Hue  Thomas,  near  the  Palais  Royal.  To 
go  to  bed  and  get  a  good  sleep  was  the  best  thing  for  me,  but 
I  had  not  slept  long  before  I  was  awakened  by  a  dreadful 
noise;  it  was  light  all  around.  I  started  to  the  window;  op- 
posite, in  the  narrow  street,  was  a  large  building.  I  looked 
through  the  windows:  a  crowd  of  people  rushed  down  the 
stairs,  crying  and  bellowing ;  there  was  a  great  rush  and  rum- 
ble and  flashing,  and  I,  being  still  half  asleep,  thought  of 
course  that  all  Paris  was  in  a  revolution.  I  rang  the  bell  and 
asked  the  waiter  what  the  matter  was.  ' '  C  'est  le  tonnerre ! ' ' 
said  he;  "Le  tonnerre!"  said  the  maid;  and  seeing  that  I  did 
not  understand  them,  they  rolled  with  the  tongue,  ' '  Tonnerre- 
re-rrre!"  showing  me  how  the  thunderbolt  beats  down,  and 
meanwhile  it  lightened  and  rumbled.  It  was  the  thunder, 
and  the  house  opposite  was  the  Vaudeville  Theater,  where 
the  play  was  just  finished  and  people  were  rushing  down- 
stairs ;  that  was  my  first  awakening  in  Paris. 

One  day  I  entered  ' '  Europe  Litteraire, ' '  a  kind  of  Parisian 
' '  Athenaeum, ' '  where  Paul  Duport  had  introduced  me.  A  lit- 
tle man  of  Jewish  cast  came  toward  me.  "I  hear  you  are 
a  Dane, ' '  said  he ;  "I  am  a  German :  Danes  and  Germans  are 
brothers,  therefore  I  offer  you  my  hand ! ' ' 

I  asked  for  his  name,  and  he  said:  "Heinrich  Heine!" 
the  poet  whom,  in  my  recent  young  erotic  period  of  life,  I  had 
admired  so  much,  and  who  had  so  entirely  expressed  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  his  songs.  There  was  no  man  I 
could  have  wished  more  to  see  and  meet  with  than  he,  and  so 
I  told  him. 

"Only  phrases!"  said  he  smiling;  "if  I  had  interested  you 
as  much  as  you  tell  me,  you  should  have  sought  me  out  be- 
fore!" 

"I  could  not,"  replied  I;  "you  have  so  much  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  that  you  might  have  thought  it  absurd  in  me,  who 
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am  a  Danish  poet  entirely  unknown  to  you,  to  seek  you.  I 
know  also  that  I  should  have  behaved  very  awkwardly  toward 
you,  and  if  you  had  then  laughed  at  me,  or  perhaps  quizzed 
me,  I  should  have  been  deeply  wounded,  for  the  very  reason 
that  I  estimate  you  so  highly ;  so  I  should  rather  have  missed 
seeing  you  at  all." 

My  words  made  a  good  impression  on  him,  and  he  was  very 
kind  and  amiable.  The  next  day  he  returned  my  visit  in 
Hotel  Vivienne,  where  I  lived.  We  met  each  other  often, 
and  sometimes  we  promenaded  together  on  the  Boulevard, 
but  I  did  not  then  place  full  confidence  in  him,  and  I  did 
not  feel  that  hearty  attraction  which  several  years  afterward 
I  felt  when  we  met  again  in  Paris,  and  he  had  read  my 
' '  Improvisatore "  and  some  of  my  small  stories.  On  my 
departure  from  Paris  to  Italy  he  wrote  to  me: — 

"I  should  have  wished,  my  dear  colleague,  to  scribble  some 
verses  to  you,  but  to-day  I  can  hardly  write  tolerably  in  prose. 
Farewell!  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  Italy.  Learn 
German  well  in  Germany,  and  when  you  return  to  Denmark 
write  down  in  German  what  you  have  seen  and  felt  in  Italy. 
That  would  make  me  very  happy. 

"H.  HEINE. 

"PARIS,  August  10,  1833." 

The  first  French  book  I  tried  to  read  in  Paris  was  Victor 
Hugo's  novel,  "Notre  Dame."  I  used  daily  to  visit  the 
cathedral  and  look  upon  the  scenes  depicted  in  that  poet- 
ical work.  I  was  captivated  by  those  stirring  pictures  and 
dramatic  characters,  and  what  could  I  do  better  than  go 
and  see  the  poet,  who  lived  in  a  corner-house  in  the  Place 
Roy  ale.  They  were  old-fashioned  rooms,  hung  with  engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts,  and  paintings  of  Notre  Dame.  He  received 
me  in  his  bed-gown,  drawers,  and  elegant  morning  boots. 
Taking  leave  of  him,  I  asked  him  for  his  name  on  a  piece  of 
paper ;  he  complied  with  my  wishes,  and  wrote  his  name  close 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  paper.  I  felt  very  badly,  for  it  came 
immediately  to  my  mind  that  he  did  this  because  he  did  not 
know  me,  and  was  cautious  that  no  place  should  be  left  for 
me  to  write  above  his  name.  At  a  later  stay  in  Paris  I  came 
to  know  the  poet  better. 
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During  my  journey  to  Paris,  and  the  whole  of  the  first 
month  I  spent  there,  I  heard  not  a  single  word  from  home. 
I  asked  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  but  in  vain.  Could  my 
friends,  perhaps,  have  nothing  agreeable  to  tell  me?  Could 
it  be  that  I  still  was  envied  the  traveling  stipend  which  the 
recommendations  of  so  many  had  procured  me  ?  I  was  much 
depressed.  At  length,  however,  a  letter  arrived, — a  large  un- 
paid one,  which  cost  a  large  sum  in  postage,  but  then  it  was 
such  a  splendid  great  one.  My  heart  beat  with  joy  and  yearn- 
ing impatience  to  read  it ;  it  was,  indeed,  my  first  letter  from 
home.  I  opened  it,  but  I  discovered  not  a  single  written 
word,  nothing  but  a  printed  newspaper, — "The  Copenhagen 
Post,"  of  Monday,  May  13,  1833,  containing  a  lampoon  upon 
me;  and  that  was  sent  to  me  all  that  distance  with  postage 
unpaid,  probably  by  the  anonymous  writer  himself. 

That  was  to  be  my  first  greeting  from  home.  This  abom- 
inable malice  wounded  me  deeply.  I  have  never  discovered 
who  the  author  was;  the  verses  betrayed  a  practiced  pen; 
perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  called  me 
"friend"  and  pressed  my  hand.  Men  have  base  thoughts; 
I  also  have  mine. 

I  remained  in  Paris  till  the  July  festivals  were  over;  they 
were  then  in  their  first  freshness,  and  I  saw  on  one  of  the  days 
the  unveiling  of  Napoleon's  pillar  at  the  Place  Vendome. 

The  evening  before,  while  the  workmen  were  at  work,  the 
statue  still  covered,  and  people  gathered  in  crowds  on  the 
place,  a  strange-looking,  lean  old  woman  came  toward  me,  and 
with  laughter  and  an  expression  of  insanity  said  to  me, ' '  There 
they  have  placed  him;  to-morrow,  perhaps,  they  take  him 
down  again.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  know  the  French  people!"  I 
went  away  with  sad  thoughts. 

The  following  day  I  had  a  seat  upon  a  high  scaffold  at  the 
corner  of  the  place.  I  gazed  on  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  sons 
and  generals.  The  ' '  garde  nationale ' '  passed  with  music  and 
with  bouquets  of  flowers  stuck  in  the  gun-barrels;  people 
shouted  Hurra!  but  also  "A  bas  les  forts"  was  heard. 

In  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  people 's  ball  in  splendid  style ; 
all  classes  came  together,  from  the  royal  family  to  the  fish- 
women.  The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
queen  reached  the  seats  arranged  for  them  with  considera- 
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ble  difficulty.  It  made  a  sad  impression  on  me  to  hear  the 
orchestra  play  the  dance-music  of  the  opera  "Gustavus  the 
Third, ' '  when  the  royal  family  entered.  I  looked  to  see  in  the 
face  of  Queen  Amelie  an  impression  similar  to  what  I  felt: 
she  was  deadly  pale  and  clung  tightly  to  Louis  Philippe,  who 
with  a  jovial  smile  saluted  all  and  shook  hands  with  several 
persons. 

I  saw  the  Due  d 'Orleans,  young  and  full  of  vigor,  dancing 
with  a  poorly  dressed  young  girl, — probably  one  of  the  lowest 
classes. 

This  feast  and  gayety  continued  through  several  days;  in 
the  evenings  funereal  flambeaux  burned  upon  the  graves  of  the 
fallen  citizens,  which  were  adorned  with  wreaths  of  everlast- 
ings; tournaments  in  boats  were  held  in  the  Seine;  Danish 
sports  in  fine  style  were  seen  in  Champs  d'Elysees.  All  the 
theaters  in  Paris  were  open  to  the  public,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  representations  were  given  with  open  doors; 
everybody  could  come  and  go  as  they  liked.  Sometimes  the 
people  interrupted  the  performance  of  tragedies  and  operas, 
and  began  to  sing  "La  Parisienne"  and  "Allons  Enfants." 
In  the  evenings  rockets  and  fire-works  flashed  and  cracked  in 
the  air,  and  there  were  brilliant  illuminations  of  churches  and 
public  buildings. 

Thus  ended  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  and  the  finale  could  not 
have  been  more  grand  and  festive. 

We  had  left  the  flat  plains  of  France  and  reached  the  Jura 
Mountains;  here  in  a  little  village,  late  in  the  evening,  the 
conductor  helped  two  young  farmer's  daughters  to  get  into 
the  diligence,  where  I  was  the  only  passenger. 

"If  we  do  not  let  them  drive  with  us  they  will  be  obliged 
to  walk  two  hours  on  a  desert  road, ' '  said  the  conductor ;  they 
whispered  and  tittered  together ;  they  knew  that  a  gentleman 
was  in  the  coach,  but  could  not  see  me;  at  last  they  took 
courage  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Frenchman,  and  learning 
that  I  was  from  Denmark,  they  made  me  believe  that  they 
knew  that  country.  They  recollected  from  the  geography  that 
Denmark  was  the  same  as  Norway.  Copenhagen  they  could 
not  pronounce,  but  always  said  "Corporal,"  and  so  forth. 

They  asked  me  whether  I  was  young,  and  married,  and  how 
I  looked.  I  kept  quiet  in  a  dark  corner,  and  gave  them  as 
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ideal  a  description  as  I  could ;  they  understood  the  sport,  and 
when  in  turn  I  asked  them  of  their  appearance,  they  made 
themselves  out  to  me  real  beauties. 

They  urged  me  to  show  my  face  when  we  arrived  at  the 
next  station;  I  would  not  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  so  they 
covered  their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs  and  alighted,  and, 
laughing  merrily,  held  out  their  hands  to  me;  they  were 
young  and  had  very  beautiful  figures.  Those  two  unknown, 
invisible,  gay  girls  represented  a  laughing  image  of  my  travel- 
ing life. 

VI 

ON  the  5th  of  September,  1833,  I  crossed  the  Simplon  on 
my  way  to  Italy.  On  the  very  day  on  which,  fourteen 
years  before,  I  had  arrived  poor  and  helpless  in  Copenhagen, 
did  I  set  foot  in  this  country  of  my  longing  and  of  my  poet- 
ical happiness. 

The  day  at  last  came  when  we  were  to  see  Rome.  We 
drove  in  rain  and  mud;  we  passed  by  "Monte  Soracte," 
celebrated  by  Horace 's  song,  through  the  Campagna  of  Rome ; 
but  none  of  us  felt  its  grandeur,  nor  were  captivated  by  the 
colors  and  beautiful  outlines  of  the  mountains;  we  only 
thought  how  soon  we  were  to  get  there,  and  of  the  repose 
we  should  then  have.  I  must  confess  that  when  we  came 
to  the  hill  of  La  Storta,  where  those  coming  from  the  north 
get  the  first  sight  of  Rome,  I  felt  indeed  happy;  but  the 
impression  was  not  that  of  a  poet :  at  the  first  sight  of  Rome 
and  St.  Peter's  I  exclaimed:  "God  be  praised  1  now  we  can 
soon  get  something  to  eat!" 

ROME! 

It  was  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
I  arrived  at  Rome,  the  city  of  cities,  where  I  soon  was  to  feel 
as  if  I  had  been  born  there  and  was  in  my  own  house.  I 
reached  the  city  in  time  to  witness  a  most  rare  event — the 
second  funeral  of  Raphael.  The  Academia  St.  Luca  had 
kept  for  many  years  a  skull  which  was  asserted  to  be  the  head 
of  Raphael ;  but  in  later  years,  its  genuineness  being  called  in 
question,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  gave  permission  to  have  the 
grave  opened  in  the  Pantheon,  or  as  the  place  is  now  called, 
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Santa  Maria  della  Rotunda.  The  dead  man  was  found  safe 
and  sound,  and  the  corpse  was  again  to  be  deposited  in  the 
church. 

When  the  grave  was  opened  and  the  bones  brought  forth, 
the  painter  Camuccini  had  sole  permission  to  paint  the  whole 
scene.  Horace  Vernet,  who  lived  in  the  French  Academy  at 
Rome  and  knew  nothing  about  it,  took  his  pencil  and  made  a 
sketch.  The  papal  police  present  forbade  it;  he  looked  sur- 
prised at  them,  and  said  very  quietly:  "But  at  home  I  can 
do  it  from  memory?"  Nobody  could  say  anything  against 
that,  and  in  the  time  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  until  six 
o  'clock  in  the  evening  he  painted  a  beautiful  and  very  truth- 
ful picture,  and  had  it  engraved  afterward ;  but  the  plate  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  police  and  confiscated.  Thereupon 
Vernet  wrote  a  violent  letter  and  demanded  that  they  should 
deliver  him  the  plate  within  twenty-four  hours ;  that  art  was 
not  a  monopoly,  like  salt  and  tobacco.  They  sent  it  back, 
and  he  broke  it  in  pieces  and  dispatched  them  with  a  letter 
to  Camuccini,  written  in  a  very  fiery  style,  telling  him  that 
he  might  know  by  this  that  he  was  not  going  to  make  use  of 
it  to  Camuccini 's  detriment.  Camuccini  had  the  plate  put 
together  again  and  sent  it,  accompanied  with  a  very  friendly 
letter,  to  Horace  Yernet,  declaring  that  he  had  entirely  given 
up  publishing  his  drawing.  After  that  everybody  was  al- 
lowed to  take  a  drawing  of  the  grave,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  a  host  of  pictures. 

We  reached  the  Austrian  frontier.  My  passport  from  Co- 
penhagen was  in  French,  the  frontier  guard  looked  at  it,  and 
asked  for  my  name.  I  answered,  "Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen!" 

"That  name  is  not  in  your  passport,  your  name  is  Jean 
Chretien  Andersen;  so  you  travel  under  another  name  than 
your  own?" 

Now  commenced  an  examination,  which  became  very  amus- 
ing. I,  who  never  carried  either  cigars  or  other  prohibited 
articles  with  me,  had  my  trunk  searched  through  and  through, 
and  I  myself  was  scrupulously  examined ;  all  my  letters  from 
home  were  looked  through;  they  made  me  declare  on  oath 
whether  they  contained  anything  beside  family  affairs;  after 
that  they  asked  me  what  my  "chapeau  bras"  was.  I  an- 
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swered,  "A  hat  for  society." — "What  kind  of  society?" 
asked  they, — "a  secret  society?"  My  ivy  wreath  from  the 
Christmas  Feast  in  Rome  seemed  very  suspicious  to  them. 
' '  Have  you  been  in  Paris  ? ' '  they  again  asked.  ' '  Yes ! ' '  And 
now  they  let  me  know  that  all  was  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
Austria,  that  they  were  not  going  to  have  revolutions,  and 
were  very  well  contented  with  their  Emperor  Franz.  I  as- 
sured them  that  I  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  that  they 
might  be  entirely  at  rest;  I  hated  revolutions,  and  was  a 
tiptop  kind  of  subject.  That  all  went  for  nothing;  I  was 
more  severely  searched  than  all  the  others,  and  the  only 
reason  was  that  the  officer  in  Copenhagen  had  translated 
the  Danish  name  Hans  Christian  by  Jean  Chretien. 

After  spending  a  month  in  Vienna  I  commenced  my  jour- 
ney homeward  by  way  of  Prague,  enjoying  "the  poetry  of 
traveling  life"  as  people  call  it.  A  crowd  of  people  were 
squeezed  together,  the  coach  jerked  and  rattled,  but  this 
brought  out  some  droll  characters  that  helped  to  keep  up 
the  good  humor  in  the  coach.  Among  others  we  had  an 
old  gentleman  who  was  displeased  with  everything;  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  extortion,  and  was  continually  calculat- 
ing how  much  money  he  had  spent,  and  he  found  that  it  was 
always  too  much;  first  it  was  for  a  cup  of  coffee  that  was 
not  worth  the  money,  then  he  was  vexed  by  the  degeneracy 
of  the  young  people  nowadays,  who  had  too  much  to  do  with 
everything,  even  with  the  fate  of  the  world.  A  dirty  Jew 
who  was  seated  at  his  side,  prattled  all  the  time  and  told  ten 
times  over  his  journey  to  Ragusa  in  Dalmatia !  he  would  not, 
he  said,  be  a  king, — that  was  too  much;  but  he  would  like 
to  be  a  king's  valet,  like  one  he  had  known,  who  had  grown 
so  fleshy  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
a  valet  for  himself.  He  was  nasty  from  head  to  foot,  and 
yet  he  was  continually  talking  of  cleanliness.  He  was  in- 
dignant at  hearing  that  in  Hungary  they  used  to  heat  the 
ovens  with  cow's  dung!  he  served  up  old  anecdotes  to  us. 
Suddenly  he  became  absorbed  in  thought,  drew  a  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  rolled  his  eyes  about,  and  wrote.  He  had 
ideas!  he  said,  and  asked  me  to  read  what  he  had  written 
down. 

There  were  no  reserved  seats  in  the  coach,  and  we  had  to 
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agree  the  best  way  we  could;  but  the  two  best  places  were 
after  all  taken  away  from  us  by  two  new  travelers,  who 
stepped,  in  at  Iglau  while  we,  weary  and  hungry,  went  to  the 
supper-table.  They  were  a  young  woman  with  her  husband ; 
he  was  already  asleep  when  we  reentered  the  coach ;  she  was 
awake  enough  for  both  of  them,  and  loquacity  itself;  she 
spoke  of  art  and  literature,  of  refined  education,  of  reading 
a  poet  and  comprehending  him,  of  music  and  plastic  art,  of 
Calderon  and  Mendelssohn.  Sometimes  she  stopped,  and 
sighed,  at  her  husband,  who  leaned  his  head  upon  her: 
"Raise  your  angelic  head,  it  crushes  my  bosom!"  said  she. 
And  now  she  talked  about  her  father's  library,  and  of  the 
meeting  she  was  again  to  have  with  him;  and  when  I  asked 
her  of  the  Bohemian  literature,  she  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  authors  of  note  in  the  country, — they  came  to  her 
father's  house,  who  had  in  his  library  a  complete  collection 
of  books  belonging  to  modern  literature,  etc.  When  day 
broke  I  perceived  that  she  and  her  husband  were  a  fair 
Jewish  couple;  he  awoke,  drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  fell 
asleep  again,  leaned  his  head  against  his  wife,  opened  his 
mouth  only  once  to  utter  a  wornout  witticism,  and  so  slept 
again — that  angel! 

She  wanted  to  know  about  us  all,  what  our  positions  and 
conditions  were,  and  learning  that  I  was  an  author,  she  took 
much  interest  in  me.  When  we  gave  our  names  at  the  gates 
of  Prague,  an  old  deaf  gentleman  said  that  his  name  was 
' '  Professor  Zimmermann ! "  "  Zimmermann ! ' '  she  cried  out ; 
"Zimmermann's  'Solitude!'  Are  you  Zimmermann?"  She 
did  not  know  that  the  author  she  meant  had  been  dead  a 
long  time.  The  deaf  gentleman  repeated  his  name,  and  now 
she  burst  out  into  lamentations  that  only  at  the  hour  of 
separation  she  had  learned  with  whom  she  had  been  travel- 
ing. 

I  had  told  her  that  I  meant  to  go  early  next  morning  to 
Dresden ;  she  said  that  she  was  very  sorry  for  it,  because  she 
would  have  invited  me  to  see  her  father  and  his  library,  and, 
perhaps,  meet  with  people  of  sympathetic  mind !  ' '  We  live  in 
the  largest  house  in  the  place!"  She  pointed  it  out  to  me, 
and  I  saw  that  both  she  and  her  husband  entered  it.  When 
they  took  leave,  the  husband  gave  me  his  card.  The  next 
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morning  I  decided  to  stay  two  days  in  Prague,  so  I  could 
pay  my  traveling  companions  a  visit,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
library  with  its  Bohemian  literature. 

I  went  to  the  large  house  where  I  had  seen  the  couple 
enter.  In  the  first  story  nobody  knew  anything  of  the  family, 
nor  in  the  second  story ;  mounting  the  third,  I  mentioned  the 
great  library  that  was  said  to  be  there!  no,  nobody  knew  of 
it.  I  reached  the  fourth  story,  but  neither  here  was  any  in- 
formation to  be  had,  and  they  said  that  no  other  families  lived 
in  the  house  except  those  I  had  seen ;  there  lived,  to  be  sure, 
an  old  Jew  in  a  couple  of  garrets  in  the  top  of  the  house,  but 
they  were  sure  that  I  could  not  mean  him.  Nevertheless  I 
mounted  the  stairs, — the  walls  to  the  staircase  consisting  of 
rough  boards ;  there  was  a  low  door  at  which  I  knocked.  An 
old  man  dressed  in  a  dirty  night-gown  opened  it,  and  I 
stepped  into  a  low-studded  room ;  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
stood  a  large  clothes-basket  filled  with  books.  "It  is  not 
possible  that  family  lives  here ! ' '  said  I. 

' '  My  God ! ' '  cried  a  female  voice  from  a  little  side-chamber. 
I  looked  in  that  direction  and  beheld  my  traveling  lady  in 
negligee,  balancing  her  fine,  black  silk  traveling  gown  over 
her  head  in  order  to  get  it  on,  and  in  the  opposite  chamber 
her  husband  gaped  in  a  sleepy  fashion,  drowsily  nodding  his 
"angel  head."  I  stood  amazed:  the  lady  stepped  in,  the 
dress  open  in  the  back,  an  untied  bonnet  on  the  head,  and  her 
cheeks  blushing  with  surprise.  "Von  Andersen!"  said  she, 
and  uttered  an  excuse.  All  was  out  of  order  here,  and  her 
father's  library — she  pointed  at  the  clothes-basket.  All  the 
boasting  in  the  traveling  coach  was  reduced  to  a  garret  and 
a  bag  filled  with  books! 

Already  for  many  years  there  had  existed,  under  Frederick 
VI.,  an  institution  which  does  the  highest  honor  to  the  Danish 
government,  namely,  that  beside  the  considerable  sum  ex- 
pended yearly  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  young  literary 
men  and  artists,  a  small  pension  shall  be  awarded  to  such  of 
them  as  enjoy  no  office  emoluments.  All  our  most  important 
poets  have  had  a  share  of  this  assistance, — Oehlenschlager, 
Ingemann,  Heiberg,  C.  Winther,  and  others.  Hertz  had  just 
then  received  such  a  pension,  and  his  future  subsistence  was 
made  thus  the  more  secure.  It  was  my  hope  and  my  wish  that 
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the  same  good  fortune  might  be  mine — and  it  was.  Frederick 
VI.  granted  me  two  hundred  rix-dollars  banco  yearly.  I 
was  filled  with  gratitude  and  joy.  I  was  no  longer  forced 
to  write  in  order  to  live;  I  had  a  sure  support  in  the  possi- 
ble event  of  sickness;  I  was  less  dependent  upon  the  people 
about  me. 
A  new  chapter  of  my  life  began. 

vn 

IN  Constantinople  I  passed  eleven  interesting  days;  and 
according  to  my  good  fortune  in  travel,  the  birthday  of 
Mohammed  itself  fell  exactly  during  my  stay  there.  I  saw  the 
grand  illumination,  which  completely  transported  me  into  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

Our  Danish  ambassador  lived  several  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  I  had  therefore  no  opportunity  of  seeing  him ;  but 
I  found  a  cordial  reception  with  the  Austrian  internuncius, 
Baron  Sturmer.  "With  him  I  had  a  German  home  and 
friends.  I  contemplated  making  my  return  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  up  the  Danube;  but  the  country  was  disturbed; 
it  was  said  there  had  been  several  thousand  Christians  mur- 
dered. My  companions  of  the  voyage,  in  the  hotel  where  I 
resided,  gave  up  this  route  of  the  Danube,  for  which  I  had 
the  greatest  desire,  and  collectively  counseled  me  against  it. 
But  in  this  case  I  must  return  again  by  Greece  and  Italy — 
it  was  a  severe  conflict. 

I  do  not  belong  to  the  courageous ;  I  feel  fear,  especially  in 
little  dangers ;  but  in  great  ones,  and  when  an  advantage  is  to 
be  won,  then  I  have  a  will,  and  it  has  grown  firmer  with  years. 
I  may  tremble,  I  may  fear;  but  I  still  do  that  which  I  con- 
sider the  most  proper  to  be  done.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess my  weakness ;  I  hold  that  when  out  of  our  own  true  con- 
viction we  run  counter  to  our  inborn  fear,  we  have  done  our 
duty.  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  to  traverse  the  Danube  in  its 
greatest  expansion.  I  battled  with  myself;  my  imagination 
pointed  to  me  the  most  horrible  circumstances;  it  was  an 
anxious  night.  In  the  morning  I  took  counsel  with  Baron 
Sturmer,  and  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  I  might  undertake 
the  voyage,  I  determined  upon  it.  From  the  moment  that  I 
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had  taken  my  determination  I  had  the  most  immovable  re- 
liance on  Providence,  and  flung1  myself  calmly  on  my  fate. 
The  fourth  of  May  I  went  on  board  the  ship,  which  lay  by 
the  garden  of  the  Seraglio. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  we  weighed  anchor,  we  heard 
the  sad  news  that  the  large  Austrian  steamship,  which  we  had 
expected  to  meet  us,  had  struck  upon  a  rock  the  night  before 
in  the  fog  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  We 
passed  through  the  strange-looking  Bosphorus,  suffered  heavy 
seas  and  foggy  weather,  stopped  one  day  at  the  city  of  Kos- 
tendsche,  near  the  decayed  rampart  of  Trajan,  and  rode  in 
big  carriages  of  basket-work,  drawn  by  white  oxen,  along  the 
desolate  country,  where  wild  dogs  were  strolling  about.  Only 
the  tumbled  down  tombstones  of  two  cemeteries  showed  us 
that  here  had  been  towns,  which  were  burnt  by  the  Russians 
in  the  War  of  1809.  It  was  the  city  of  Dobrudscha.  We 
spent  two  days  in  passing  over  the  whole  remarkable  seat  of 
war  of  the  Russians  and  Turks.  I  have  thus  in  my  head  the 
best  map  I  could  obtain  of  the  Danube  territory, — the  clearest 
idea  of  the  miserable  small  towns  and  ruined  fortresses;  I 
saw  whole  ruins  of  fortifications,  built  of  earth  and  basket- 
work.  We  did  not  hear  anything  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
country  until  we  reached  Rustschuk,  with  its  many  minarets. 
The  shore  was  crowded  with  people:  two  Frankish-dressed 
young  men  were  thrown  into  the  Danube ;  they  swam  toward 
land ;  one  of  them  reached  it,  but  the  other,  who  was  stoned, 
swam  out  toward  us  and  cried  out :  ' '  Help !  they  are  killing 
me!"  We  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  got  him 
up,  and  made  signals  by  a  cannon-shot.  The  pasha  of  the 
city  came  on  board  and  took  the  poor  Frank  under  his  pro- 
tection. 

From  the  ship  we  saw  next  day  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
covered  with  snow;  between  them  and  us  the  revolt  was 
raging.  In  the  night  we  heard  that  an  armed  Tartar,  who 
carried  letters  and  dispatches  from  Widdin  to  Constantinople, 
was  attacked  and  killed ;  another,  I  believe,  had  the  same  fate. 
The  third  got  his  escort  scattered,  escaped  from  it  himself, 
and  came  down  to  the  Danube,  where,  hidden  among  the 
reeds,  he  had  awaited  the  arrival  of  our  steamship.  The  man, 
in  his  sheepskin  clothes,  just  coming  out  of  the  mire,  and 
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armed  to  the  teeth,  as  we  call  it,  looked  horrible  when  we  at 
lamp-light  beheld  him  coming  on  board;  he  traveled  with  us 
a  whole  day  up  the  Danube. 

On  my  arrival  at  Hamburg  there  was  a  great  musical  festi- 
val. I  met  many  countrymen  at  the  table  d'hote,  and  while 
speaking  to  my  friends  of  the  beautiful  Greece,  of  the  rich 
Orient,  an  old  Copenhagen  lady  addressed  me  with  the 
words : — 

"Mr.  Andersen,  have  you  on  your  many  and  long  travels 
ever  seen  anything  abroad  so  beautiful  as  our  little  Den- 
mark?" 

"Indeed  I  have!"  answered  I:  "I  have  seen  many  things 
far  more  beautiful!" 

"Fie!"  exclaimed  she,  "you  are  no  patriot!" 

I  passed  through  Odense,  just  at  the  time  of  St.  Knud's 
Fair.  "I  am  very  glad,"  said  a  respectable  lady  of  Funen, 
"that  you  have  arranged  your  great  journey  so  as  to  come 
to  the  fair.  I  see  that  you  keep  to  Odense:  that  I  have 
always  said ! "  So  there  I  passed  for  a  patriot ! 

It  was  a  time  when  the  newspapers  in  my  native  city, 
Odense,  always  called  me  ' '  Our  city 's  child, ' '  and  gave  infor- 
mation about  me  which  could  not  be  of  any  interest  to  the 
public.  Extracts  were  given  from  my  private  letters  when  I 
was  abroad,  which  became  ridiculous  when  given  in  the  news- 
paper :  thus,  for  instance,  when  I  once  wrote  home  from  Rome 
that  I  had  seen  Queen  Christina  in  the  chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus, 
and  added  that  she  put  me  in  mind  of  the  wife  of  the  com- 
poser Hartmann,  it  was  reported  in  the  Funen  newspaper 
that  "Queen  Christina  resembled  a  certain  lady  in  Copen- 
hagen." Of  course  they  laughed  at  that.  How  often  have  I 
experienced  the  awkward  friendship  that  vexes  us.  From 
that  time  until  now  I  have  always  feared  to  speak  of  such 
things  to  a  thoughtless  news-writer,  and  yet  I  have  not  es- 
caped. I  was  afterward  again  ridiculed  when  it  was  no  fault 
of  mine.  I  was  on  a  journey,  and  stopped  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  Odense  post-office,  where  a  news-writer  asked  me, — 

"Are  you  going  abroad  now?" 

"No,"  I  answered. 

' '  Do  you  not  expect  to  ? " 

"It  depends  on  whether  I  can  get  money.    I  am  writing  a 
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piece  for  the  theater ;  if  it  proves  successful  I  presume  I  shall 
go  away. ' ' 

"Where  will  you  then  go?" 

"I  do  not  yet  know;  either  to  Spain  or  to  Greece,  I  think." 

The  same  evening  I  read  in  the  newspaper  a  paragraph  to 
the  effect  that — "H.  C.  Andersen  is  writing  a  piece  for  the 
theater:  should  it  prove  to  be  successful  he  is  going  abroad, 
either  to  Spain  or  to  Greece." 

Of  course  I  was  ridiculed,  and  a  Copenhagen  newspaper 
was  right  in  saying  that  my  journey  was  rather  a  distant 
prospect.  The  piece  was  to  be  written,  played,  and  have  its 
success,  and  then  one  could  not  be  sure  whether  my  journey 
would  be  to  Spain  or  Greece.  People  laughed,  and  one  who 
is  laughed  at  has  lost  his  cause.  I  became  depressed  and  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  it.  When  boys  throw  stones  at  a  poor 
dog  which  is  swimming  against  the  stream,  it  is  not 
because  they  are  wicked  but  because  they  think  it  fun, 
and  people  had  similar  sport  with  me.  I  had  no 
defenders,  I  did  not  belong  to  any  party,  I  had  no 
newspaper-writing  friends,  and  therefore  I  was  compelled 
to  do  as  I  did.  In  the  meantime  it  was  said  and  written  and 
frequently  repeated,  that  I  lived  only  in  the  company  of  my 
admirers !  How  little  they  knew  about  it.  What  I  here  must 
present  is  no  complaint;  I  will  not  cast  a  particle  of  shade 
over  the  many  whom  I  really  love ;  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had 
fallen  into  great  need  and  trouble,  they  would  have  put  forth 
all  their  endeavor  not  to  let  me  go  under,  but  a  poetic  nature 
needs  sympathy  of  another  kind,  and  of  that  I  have  been 
very  much  in  want.  My  dearest  friends  have  as  severely  and 
loudly  as  any  critic  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  apprecia- 
tion my  works  have  received  abroad.  Fredrika  Bremer  dis- 
cerned it  and  was  very  much  astonished.  We  were  in  com- 
pany together  in  Copenhagen  at  a  house  where  it  was  said 
that  I  was  a  spoiled  child.  She  thought  she  was  telling  some- 
thing agreeable  when  she  said :  ' '  It  is  almost  incredible  how 
Andersen  is  loved  in  Sweden  from  south  to  north;  in  almost 
every  house  we  see  his  books ! ' ' 

"Don't  make  him  believe  such  things!"  was  the  answer, 
and  said  in  real  earnest.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  to  be  noble  or  of  high  birth  has  no  longer  any  signifi- 
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cance:  that  is  only  nonsense.  The  able  but  poor  student  is 
not  received  in  what  we  call  good  houses  with  the  same  kind- 
ness as  the  well-dressed  child  of  nobility,  or  the  son  of  a  pub- 
lic functionary.  I  could  illustrate  it  by  many  examples,  but 
I  will  only  give  one,  which  may  stand  for  all, — one  out  of  my 
own  life.  The  guilty  is  or  was — I  will  not  say  which — a 
person  highly  honored,  whose  name  I  will  omit. 

When  Christian  VIII.,  for  the  first  time  as  king,  visited 
the  theater,  "The  Mulatto"  was  played.  I  was  seated  in  the 
parquette  by  the  side  of  Thorwaldsen,  who,  when  the  curtain 
fell,  whispered  to  me :  "  The  King  is  bowing  to  you ! ' ' 

"It  must  be  for  you!"  I  answered;  "it  cannot  concern 
me!"  I  looked  up  to  the  royal  box:  the  King  again  bowed, 
and  plainly  it  was  intended  for  me ;  but  I  felt  that  a  possible 
misunderstanding  on  my  part  would  lead  to  my  being  laughed 
at  by  the  public,  and  therefore  I  sat  quietly,  and  the  next  day 
I  went  to  the  king  to  give  him  my  thanks  for  that  unusual 
favor,  and  he  teased  me  for  not  returning  his  greeting  on  the 
spot.  A  few  days  after  there  was  a  grand  bal  paree  at  the 
castle  of  Christiansborg  for  all  classes  of  the  community.  I 
had  received  a  card  of  invitation. 

"What  shall  you  do  there?"  asked  one  of  our  elder  men 
of  learning,  when  I  spoke  of  the  festival  to  him.  "What  do 
you  have  to  do  with  such  places ! ' '  repeated  he. 

I  answered  in  joke, — "Well,  it  is  because  I  am  always  so 
well  received  in  that  circle ! ' ' 

' '  But  it  is  not  your  place  there ! ' '  said  he  angrily. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  answer  freely  and  laugh- 
ingly, as  if  I  did  not  feel  the  sting, — 

"The  king  himself  has  in  the  theater  saluted  me  from  his 
box,  so  I  think  I  may  also  go  to  his  bal  paree  I" 

"Saluted  you  from  his  box,  you  say!"  exclaimed  he:  "but 
that  does  not  prove  that  you  have  any  right  to  intrude ! ' ' 

"But  people  of  the  same  class  that  I  belong  to  will  be  at 
the  ball ! ' '  added  I  more  earnestly ;  ' '  students  will  be  there ! ' ' 

"Yes,  but  what  students?"  he  asked.  I  named  a  young 
student  of  the  gentleman's  own  family. 

"Yes,  but  that  is  different!"  replied  he  then:  "he  is  the 
son  of  a  Counselor  of  State !  What  was  your  father?" 

My  blood  boiled  at  that.    "My  father  was  a  tradesman!" 
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said  I.  "I  have,  by  the  help  of  God  and  by  my  own  work, 
acquired  the  position  I  now  have,  and  which  you  think  honor- 
able enough  I  make  no  doubt!"  He  never  apologized  to  me 
for  his  rudeness. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  in  a  roundabout  way  of  wrong 
that  one  has  suffered,  when  the  wrong  has  not  been  malicious, 
and  I  have  throughout  my  book  felt  this  difficulty,  and  there- 
fore I  have  refused  to  show  the  full  cup  of  bitterness :  I  have 
only  let  fall  some  drops  from  it.  The  journey  had  strength- 
ened me  and  I  began  to  show  indications  of  a  firmer  purpose, 
a  more  certain  judgment.  Many  heavy  seas  still  followed, 
but  from  that  time  I  steadily  advanced  through  smooth  water 
toward  the  recognition  I  could  wish  for  and  claim  of  my  own 
country, — such  also  as  Orsted  had  predicted  in  his  comforting 
words. 

vm 

POLITICAL,  life  in  Denmark  had,  at  that  time,  arrived  at  a 
higher  development,  producing  both  good  and  evil  fruits. 
The  eloquence  which  had  formerly  accustomed  itself  to  the 
Demosthenic  mode, — that  of  putting  little  pebbles  in  the 
mouth,  the  little  pebbles  of  every-day  life, — now  exercised 
itself  more  freely  on  subjects  of  greater  interest.  I  felt  no 
call  thereto,  and  no  necessity  to  mix  myself  up  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  for  I  then  believed  that  the  politics  of  our  times  were  a 
great  misfortune  to  many  a  poet.  Madame  Politics  is  like 
Venus :  they  whom  she  decoys  into  her  castle  perish.  It  fares 
with  the  writings  of  these  poets  as  with  the  newspapers :  they 
are  seized  upon,  read,  praised,  and  forgotten.  In  our  days 
every  one  wishes  to  rule;  the  subjective  makes  its  power  of 
value ;  people  forget  that  that  which  is  thought  of  cannot  al- 
ways be  carried  out,  and  that  many  things  look  very  different 
when  contemplated  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  to  what  they  did 
when  seen  from  its  roots.  I  will  bow  myself  before  him  who 
is  influenced  by  a  noble  conviction,  and  who  only  desires  that 
which  is  conducive  to  good,  be  he  prince  or  man  of  the  people. 
Politics  are  no  affair  of  mine.  God  has  imparted  to  me 
another  mission :  that  I  felt,  and  that  I  feel  still. 

I  met  in  the  so-called  first  families  of  the  country  a  number 
of  friendly,  kind-hearted  men,  who  valued  the  good  that  was 
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in  me,  received  me  into  their  circles,  and  permitted  me  to 
participate  in  the  happiness  of  their  opulent  summer  resi- 
dences; so  that,  still  feeling  independent,  I  could  thoroughly 
give  myself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  nature,  the  solitude  of 
woods,  and  country  life.  There  for  the  first  time  I  lived 
wholly  among  the  scenery  of  Denmark,  and  there  I  wrote  the 
greater  number  of  my  fairy  tales.  On  the  banks  of  quiet 
lakes,  amid  the  woods,  on  the  green  grassy  pastures,  where 
the  game  sprang  past  me,  and  the  stork  paced  along  on  his 
red  legs,  I  heard  nothing  of  politics,  nothing  of  polemics;  I 
heard  no  one  practicing  himself  in  Hegel's  phraseology.  Na- 
ture, which  was  around  me,  and  within  me,  preached  to  me  of 
my  calling.  I  spent  many  happy  days  at  the  old  house  of 
Gisselfeld,  formerly  a  monastery,  which  stands  in  the  deepest 
solitude  of  the  woods,  surrounded  by  lakes  and  hills.  The 
possessor  of  this  fine  place,  the  old  Countess  Danneskjold, 
mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Augustenburg,  was  an  agreeable 
and  excellent  lady.  I  was  there  not  as  a  poor  child  of  the 
people,  but  as  a  cordially  received  guest.  The  beeches  now 
overshadow  her  grave  in  the  midst  of  that  pleasant  scenery 
to  which  her  heart  was  allied. 

In  honor  of  Thorwaldsen  a  musical-poetic  academy  was 
established,  and  the  poets,  who  were  invited  to  do  so  by  Hei- 
berg,  wrote  and  read  each  one  a  poem  in  praise  of  him  who 
had  returned  home.  I  wrote  of  Jason  who  fetched  the  golden 
fleece — that  is  to  say,  Jason-Thorwaldsen,  who  went  forth  to 
win  golden  art.  A  great  dinner  and  a  ball  closed  the  festival, 
in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Denmark,  popular  life  and  a 
subject  of  great  interest  in  the  realms  of  art  were  made 
public. 

One  morning  at  Nyso — at  the  time  when  he  was  working 
at  his  own  statue — I  entered  his  work-room  and  bade  him 
good  morning;  he  appeared  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  notice 
me,  and  I  stole  softly  away  again.  At  breakfast  he  was  very 
parsimonious  in  the  use  of  words,  and  when  somebody  asked 
him  to  say  something  at  all  events,  he  replied  in  his  dry 
way: — 

* '  I  have  said  more  during  this  morning  than  in  many  whole 
days,  but  nobody  heard  me.  There  I  stood,  and  fancied  that 
Andersen  was  behind  me,  for  he  came  and  said  Good-morn- 
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ing!  so  I  told  him  a  long  story  about  myself  and  Byron.  I 
thought  that  he  might  give  me  one  word  in  reply,  and  turned 
myself  round;  and  there  had  I  been  standing  a  whole  hour 
and  chattering  aloud  to  the  bare  walls." 

We  all  of  us  besought  him  to  let  us  hear  the  whole  story  yet 
once  more ;  but  we  had  it  now  very  short. 

"0,  that  was  in  Rome,"  said  he,  "when  I  was  about  to 
make  Byron's  statue;  he  placed  himself  just  opposite  to  me, 
and  began  immediately  to  assume  quite  another  countenance 
to  what  was  customary  to  him.  'Will  not  you  sit  still?'  said 
I;  'but  you  must  not  make  these  faces/ — 'It  is  my  expres- 
sion,' said  Byron.  'Indeed?'  said  I,  and  then  I  made  him  as 
I  wished,  and  everybody  said,  when  it  was  finished,  that  I  had 
hit  the  likeness.  When  Byron,  however,  saw  it,  he  said,  'It 
does  not  resemble  me  at  all ;  I  look  more  unhappy. ' 

"He  was,  above  all  things,  so  desirous  of  looking  extremely 
unhappy,"  added  Thorwaldsen,  with  a  comic  expression. 

In  his  company  I  wrote  several  of  my  tales  for  children — 
for  example,  "Ole  Luckoie"  ("Old  Shut  Eye"),  to  which 
he  listened  with  pleasure  and  interest.  Often  in  the  twilight, 
when  the  family  circle  sat  in  the  open  garden  parlor,  Thor- 
waldsen would  come  softly  behind  me,  and,  clapping  me  on 
the  shoulder,  would  ask,  "Shall  we  little  ones  hear  any  tales 
to-night?" 

In  his  own  peculiarly  natural  manner  he  bestowed  the  most 
bountiful  praise  on  my  fictions,  for  their  truth ;  it  delighted 
him  to  hear  the  same  stories  over  and  over  again.  Often,  dur- 
ing his  most  glorious  works,  would  he  stand  with  laughing 
countenance,  and  listen  to  the  stories  of  "The  Top  and  the 
Ball,"  and  the  "Ugly  Duckling." 

One  morning,  when  he  had  just  modeled  in  clay  his  great 
bas-relief  of  the  "Procession  to  Golgotha,"  I  entered  his 
study. 

"Tell  me,"  said  he,  "does  it  seem  to  you  that  I  have 
dressed  Pilate  properly?" 

"You  must  not  say  anything  to  him,"  said  the  Baroness, 
who  was  always  with  him:  "it  is  right;  it  is  excellent;  go 
away  with  you!" 

Thorwaldsen  repeated  his  question. 

"Well  then,"  said  I,  "as  you  ask  me,  I  must  confess  that  it 
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really  does  appear  to  me  as  if  Pilate  were  dressed  rather  as 
an  Egyptian  than  as  a  Roman." 

"It  seems  to  me  so  too,"  said  Thorwaldsen,  seizing  the 
clay  with  his  hand,  and  destroying  the  figure. 

"Now  you  are  guilty  of  his  having  annihilated  an  immortal 
work!"  exclaimed  the  Baroness  to  me  with  warmth. 

"Then  we  can  make  a  new  immortal  work,"  said  he,  in  a 
cheerful  humor,  and  modeled  Pilate  as  he  now  remains  in 
the  bas-reliefs  in  Our  Lady 's  Church  in  Copenhagen. 

Balzac,  with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Countess  Bocarme,  was  an  elegant  and  neatly  dressed 
gentleman,  whose  teeth  shone  white  between  his  red  lips;  he 
seemed  to  be  very  merry,  but  a  man  of  few  words,  at  least  in 
society.  A  lady,  who  wrote  verses,  took  hold  of  us,  drew  us 
to  a  sofa,  and  placed  herself  between  us;  she  told  us  how 
small  she  seemed  to  be  when  seated  between  us.  I  turned  my 
head  and  met  behind  her  back  Balzac 's  satirical  and  laughing 
face,  with  his  mouth  half  open  and  pursed  up  in  a  queer 
manner ;  that  was  properly  our  first  meeting. 

One  day  I  was  going  through  the  Louvre,  and  met  a  man 
who  was  the  very  image  of  Balzac  in  figure,  gait,  and  fea- 
tures, but  the  man  was  dressed  in  miserable  tattered  clothes, 
which  were  even  quite  dirty;  his  boots  were  not  brushed,  his 
pantaloons  were  spattered  with  mud,  and  the  hat  was  crushed 
and  worn  out.  I  stopped  in  surprise ;  the  man  smiled  at  me : 
I  passed  him,  but  the  resemblance  was  too  strong;  I  turned, 
ran  after  him,  and  said:  "Are  you  not  M.  Balzac?"  He 
laughed,  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  only  said,  "To-morrow 
Monsieur  Balzac  starts  for  St.  Petersburg ! ' '  He  pressed  my 
hand, — his  was  soft  and  delicate, — nodded,  and  went  away. 
It  could  not  be  other  than  Balzac:  perhaps  in  that  attire  he 
had  been  out  on  an  author's  investigation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Paris ;  or,  was  the  man  perhaps  quite  another  person,  who 
knew  that  he  resembled  Balzac  strongly,  and  wished  to  mys- 
tify a  stranger?  A  few  days  after  I  talked  with  Countess 
Bocarme,  who  gave  me  a  message  from  Balzac — he  had  left 
for  St.  Petersburg. 

I  also  again  met  with  Heine.  He  had  married  since  I  was 
last  here.  I  found  him  in  indifferent  health,  but  full  of  en- 
ergy, and  so  friendly  and  natural  in  his  behavior  toward  me, 
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that  I  felt  no  timidity  in  exhibiting  myself  to  him  as  I  was. 
One  day  he  had  been  telling  his  wife  in  French  my  story  of 
"The  Constant  Tin  Soldier,"  and,  whilst  he  said  that  I  was 
the  author  of  this  story,  he  introduced  me  to  her. 

* '  First,  are  you  going  to  publish  your  travels  ? "  he  asked ; 
and  when  I  said  No,  he  proceeded,  "Well  then  I  will  show 
you  my  wife."  She  was  a  lively,  pretty  young  lady.  A  troop 
of  children — "Some  we've  borrowed  of  a  neighbor,  not  hav- 
ing any  of  our  own,"  said  Heine — played  about  in  their 
room.  "We  two  played  with  them  whilst  Heine  copied  out 
one  of  his  last  poems  for  me. 

IX 

I  NOW  turn  back  to  the  year  1840.  One  day  in  the  hotel  in 
which  I  lived  in  Copenhagen,  I  saw  the  name  of  Jenny  Lind 
among  those  of  the  strangers  from  Sweden.  I  was  aware  at 
that  time  that  she  was  the  first  singer  in  Stockholm.  I  had 
been  that  same  year  in  this  neighbor  country,  and  had  there 
met  with  honor  and  kindness:  I  thought,  therefore,  that  it 
would  not  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  young 
artist.  She  was,  at  this  time,  entirely  unknown  out  of  Sweden, 
so  that  I  was  convinced  that,  even  in  Copenhagen,  her  name 
was  known  only  by  few. 

There  is  not  anything  which  can  lessen  the  impression 
which  Jenny  Lind's  greatness  on  the  stage  makes,  except  her 
own  personal  character  at  home.  An  intelligent  and  child- 
like disposition  exercises  here  its  astonishing  power;  she  is 
happy, — belonging,  as  it  were,  no  longer  to  the  world;  a 
peaceful,  quiet  home,  is  the  object  of  her  thoughts;  and  yet 
she  loves  art  with  her  whole  soul,  and  feels  her  vocation  in 
it.  A  noble,  pious  disposition  like  hers  cannot  be  spoiled  by 
homage.  On  one  occasion  only  did  I  hear  her  express  her  joy 
in  her  talent  and  her  self-consciousness.  It  was  during  her 
last  residence  in  Copenhagen.  Almost  every  evening  she  ap- 
peared either  in  the  opera  or  at  concerts;  every  hour  was  in 
requisition.  She  heard  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  assist  unfortunate  children,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  by  whom  they  were  misused,  and 
compelled  either  to  beg  or  steal,  and  to  place  them  in  other 
and  better  circumstances.  Benevolent  people  subscribed  an- 
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nually  a  small  sum  each  for  their  support,  nevertheless  the 
means  for  this  excellent  purpose  were  small. 

"But  have  I  not  still  a  disengaged  evening?"  said  she; 
"let  me  give  a  night's  performance  for  the  benefit  of  these 
poor  children ;  but  we  will  have  double  prices ! ' ' 

Such  a  performance  was  given,  and  returned  large  pro- 
ceeds; when  she  was  informed  of  this,  and  that,  by  this 
means,  a  number  of  poor  children  would  be  benefited  for  sev- 
eral years,  her  countenance  beamed,  and  the  tears  filled  her 
eyes. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful,"  said  she,  "that  I  can  sing  so !" 

I  value  her  with  the  feeling  of  a  brother,  and  I  regard 
myself  as  happy  that  I  know  and  understand  such  a  spirit. 
God  give  to  her  that  peace,  that  quiet  happiness  which  she 
wishes  for  herself! 

Through  Jenny  Lind  I  first  became  sensible  of  the  holiness 
there  is  in  art;  through  her  I  learned  that  one  must  forget 
oneself  in  the  service  of  the  Supreme.  No  books,  no  men 
have  had  a  better  or  a  more  ennobling  influence  on  me  as  the 
poet,  than  Jenny  Lind,  and  I  therefore  have  spoken  of  her  so 
long  and  so  warmly  here. 

To  return  from  such  a  scene  as  this  to  a  royal  table,  a 
charming  court  concert,  and  a  little  ball  in  the  bath-saloon,  as 
well  as  to  the  promenade  by  moonlight,  thronged  with  guests, 
a  little  Boulevard,  had  something  in  it  like  a  fairy  tale, — it 
was  a  singular  contrast. 

As  I  sat  on  the  above-mentioned  five-and-twentieth  anni- 
versary, on  the  5th  of  September,  at  the  royal  dinner-table, 
ihe  whole  of  my  former  life  passed  in  review  before  my  mind. 
I  was  obliged  to  summon  all  my  strength  to  prevent  myself 
from  bursting  into  tears.  There  are  moments  of  thankfulness 
in  which,  as  it  were,  we  feel  a  desire  to  press  God  to  our 
hearts.  How  deeply  I  felt,  at  this  time,  my  own  nothingness ; 
how  all,  all,  had  come  from  him.  Rantzau  knew  what  an 
interesting  day  this  was  to  me.  After  dinner  the  King  and 
the  Queen  wished  me  happiness,  and  that  so — graciously,  is 
a  poor  word — so  cordially,  so  sympathizingly !  The  King 
wished  me  happiness  in  that  which  I  had  endured  and  won. 
He  asked  me  about  my  first  entrance  into  the  world,  and  I 
related  to  him  some  characteristic  incidents. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation  he  inquired  if  I  had  not  some 
certain  yearly  income :  I  named  the  sum  to  him. 

' '  That  is  not  much, ' '  said  the  King. 

"But  I  do  not  require  much,"  replied  I,  "and  my  writings 
procure  me  something." 

The  King,  in  the  kindest  manner,  inquired  further  into  my 
circumstances,  and  closed  by  saying, — 

"If  I  can,  in  any  way,  be  serviceable  to  your  literary 
labors,  then  come  to  me." 

In  the  evening,  during  the  concert,  the  conversation  was 
renewed,  and  some  of  those  who  stood  near  me  reproached 
me  for  not  having  made  use  of  my  opportunity. 

"The  King,"  said  they,  "put  the  very  words  into  youp 
mouth. ' ' 

But  I  could  not,  I  would  not  have  done  it.  * '  If  the  King, ' ' 
I  said,  * '  found  that  I  required  something  more,  he  could  give 
it  to  me  of  his  own  will." 

And  I  was  not  mistaken.  In  the  following  year  King 
Christian  VIII.  increased  my  annual  stipend,  so  that  with  this 
and  that  which  my  writings  bring  in,  I  can  live  honorably  and 
free  from  care.  My  King  gave  it  to  me  out  of  the  pure 
good-will  of  his  own  heart.  King  Christian  is  enlightened, 
clear-sighted,  with  a  mind  enlarged  by  science;  the  gracious 
sympathy,  therefore,  which  he  has  felt  in  my  fate  is  to  me 
doubly  cheering  and  ennobling. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  I  suffered  so  very  bitterly  from  a 
too  severe  and  almost  personal  criticism,  that  I  was  often  at 
the  point  of  giving  up,  but  then  there  came  moments  where 
humor,  if  I  dare  call  it  so,  raised  me  from  the  sadness  and 
misery  into  which  I  had  sunk;  I  saw  clearly  my  own  weak- 
ness and  wants,  but  also  what  was  foolish  and  absurd  in  the 
insipid  rebukes  and  learned  gabble  of  the  critics. 

Once  in  such  a  moment  I  wrote  a  critique  upon  H.  C.  An- 
dersen as  an  author ;  it  was  very  sharp,  and  finished  by  recom- 
mending study  and  gratitude  toward  those  who  had  educated 
him.  I  took  the  conceit  with  me  one  day  to  H.  0.  Orsted's, 
where  a  company  was  gathered  for  dinner.  I  told  them  that 
I  had  brought  with  me  a  copy  of  a  shameless  and  harsh  criti- 
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cism,  and  read  it  aloud.  They  could  not  imagine  why  I 
should  copy  such  a  thing,  but  they  also  condemned  it  as 
harsh. 

"It  is  really  so,"  said  Orsted,  "they  are  severe  against 
Andersen,  but  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  something  in 
it,  some  arguments  which  are  really  striking  and  give  us  an 
insight  into  you!" 

' '  Yes, ' '  I  answered,  ' '  for  it  is  from  myself ! ' '  and  now  there 
was  surprise,  and  laughter  and  joking;  most  of  the  company 
wondered  that  I  could  have  been  able  to  write  such  a  thing 
myself. 

"He  is  a  true  humorist!"  said  Orsted,  and  that  was  the 
first  time  that  I  discovered  for  myself  that  I  was  in  posses- 
sion of  such  a  gift. 

I  wished  one  evening  to  go  to  the  theater :  it  was  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  opera: 
Speckter  accompanied  me,  and  on  our  way  we  came  up  to  an 
elegant  house. 

"We  must  first  go  in  here,  dear  friend,"  said  he;  "a 
wealthy  family  lives  here,  friends  of  mine,  and  friends  of  your 
stories;  the  children  will  be  happy." 

"But  the  opera,"  said  I. 

' '  Only  for  two  minutes, ' '  returned  he ;  and  drew  me  into  the 
house,  mentioned  my  name,  and  the  circle  of  children  col- 
lected around  me. 

"And  now  tell  us  a  tale,"  said  he;  "only  one." 

I  told  one,  and  then  hastened  away  to  the  theater. 

"That  was  an  extraordinary  visit,"  said  I. 

"An  excellent  one;  one  entirely  out  of  the  common  way!" 
said  he  exultingly.  "Only  think:  the  children  are  full  of 
Andersen  and  his  stories ;  he  suddenly  makes  his  appearance 
amongst  them,  tells  one  of  them  himself,  and  then  is  gone! 
vanished !  That  is  of  itself  like  a  fairy  tale  to  the  children, 
that  will  remain  vividly  in  their  remembrance." 

I  had  already,  on  a  former  occasion,  visited  the'  brothers 
Grimm,  but  I  had  not  at  that  time  made  much  progress  with 
the  acquaintance.  I  had  not  brought  any  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  them  with  me,  because  people  had  told  me,  and  I 
myself  believed  it,  that  if  I  were  known  by  anybody  in  Berlin, 
it  must  be  the  brothers  Grimm.  I  therefore  sought  out  their 
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residence.  The  servant-maid  asked  me  with  which  of  the 
brothers  I  wished  to  speak. 

"With  the  one  who  has  written  the  most,"  said  I,  because 
I  did  not  know,  at  that  time,  which  of  them  had  most  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  "Marchen." 

"Jacob  is  the  most  learned,"  said  the  maid-servant. 

"Well,  then,  take  me  to  him." 

I  entered  the  room,  and  Jacob  Grimm,  with  his  knowing 
and  strongly  marked  countenance,  stood  before  me. 

"I  come  to  you,"  said  I,  "without  letters  of  introduction, 
because  I  hope  that  my  name  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  you. ' ' 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  he. 

I  told  him;  and  Jacob  Grimm  said,  in  a  half-embarrassed 
voice,  "I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  this  name:  what 
have  you  written?" 

Tt  was  now  my  turn  to  be  embarrassed  in  a  high  degree; 
but  I  now  mentioned  my  little  stories. 

"  I  do  not  know  them, ' '  said  he ;  "  but  mention  to  me  some 
other  of  your  writings,  because  I  certainly  must  have  heard 
them  spoken  of." 

I  named  the  titles  of  several;  but  he  shook  his  head.  I 
felt  myself  quite  unlucky. 

' '  But  what  must  you  think  of  me, ' '  said  I,  ' '  that  I  come  to 
you  as  a  total  stranger,  and  enumerate  myself  what  I  have 
written :  You  must  know  me !  There  has  been  published  in 
Denmark  a  collection  of  the  'Marchen'  of  all  nations,  which 
is  dedicated  to  you,  and  in  it  there  is  at  least  one  story  of 
mine." 

"No,"  said  he  good-humoredly,  but  as  much  embarrassed 
as  myself;  "I  have  not  read  even  that,  but  it  delights  me  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  my 
brother  Wilhelm?" 

' '  No,  I  thank  you, ' '  said  I,  only  wishing  now  to  get  away ; 
I  had  fared  badly,  enough  with  one  brother.  I  pressed  his 
hand,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 

That  same  month  Jacob  Grimm  went  to  Copenhagen; 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  while  yet  in  his  traveling 
dress,  did  the  amiable,  kind  man  hasten  up  to  me.  He  now 
knew  me,  and  he  came  to  me  with  cordiality.  I  was  just 
then  standing  and  packing  my  clothes  in  a  trunk  for  a  journey 
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to  the  country;  I  had  only  a  few  minutes'  time:  by  this 
means  my  reception  of  him  was  just  as  laconic  as  had  been 
his  of  me  in  Berlin. 

Now,  however,  we  met  in  Berlin  as  old  acquaintance.  Jacob 
Grimm  is  one  of  those  characters  whom  one  must  love  and  at- 
tach oneself  to. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  reading  one  of  my  little  stories  at  the 
Countess  Bismark-Bohlen  's,  there  was  in  the  little  circle  one 
person  in  particular  who  listened  with  evident  fellowship  of 
feeling,  and  who  expressed  himself  in  a  peculiar  and  sensible 
manner  on  the  subject.  This  was  Jacob's  brother,  "Wilhelm 
Grimm. 

"I  should  have  known  you  very  well,  if  you  had  come  to 
me, ' '  said  he,  ' '  the  last  time  you  were  here. ' ' 

I  saw  these  two  highly  gifted  and  amiable  brothers  almost 
daily.  The  circles  into  which  I  was  invited,  seemed  also  to  be 
theirs ;  and  it  was  my  desire  and  pleasure  that  they  should  lis- 
ten to  my  little  stories,  that  they  should  participate  in  them, — 
they  whose  names  will  be  always  spoken  as  long  as  the  Ger- 
man "Volks  Marchen"  are  read. 

The  fact  of  my  not  being  known  to  Jacob  Grimm  on  my 
first  visit  to  Berlin  had  so  disconcerted  me,  that  when  any  one 
asked  me  whether  I  had  been  well  received  in  this  city,  I 
shook  my  head  doubtfully  and  said,  "But  Grimm  did  not 
know  me." 

XI 

IN  the  course  of  the  year  1846  several  of  my  writings,  such  as 
"The  Bazaar,"  "Wonder  Stories,"  and  "The  Picture-book 
without  Pictures, ' '  were  published  in  England,  and  were  there 
received  by  the  public  and  the  critics  in  the  same  kind  way 
as  ' '  The  Improvisatore ' '  before.  I  received  letters  from  many 
unknown  friends  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  there  had  won.  King 
Christian  VIII.  received  my  works,  richly  bound,  from  the 
well-known  London  book-seller,  Richard  Bentley.  One  of  our 
men  of  note  told  me  that  the  King  on  that  occasion  expressed 
his  joy  at  the  reception  I  was  getting,  but  also  his  astonishment 
at  my  being  so  often  attacked  and  depreciated  at  home  while 
abroad  I  was  fully  acknowledged.  The  kindness  the  King 
felt  for  me  became  greater  when  he  read  my  Life. 
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"Now  for  the  first  time  I  know  you!"  said  he  kindly  to 
me,  as  I  entered  the  presence-chamber  in  order  to  bring  him 
my  latest  book.  "I  see  you  very  seldom!"  continued  he; 
"we  must  oftener  have  a  little  talk  together!" 

"That  depends  on  your  Majesty!"  answered  I. 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right!"  answered  he,  and  now  he  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  my  reception  in  Germany,  and  especially 
in  England;  spoke  of  the  story  of  my  life,  which  he  had 
understood  clearly,  and  before  we  separated  he  asked  me, 
' '  Where  do  you  dine  to-morrow  ? ' ' 

"  At  a  restaurant ! ' '  answered  I. 

"Then  come  rather  to  us!  dine  with  me  and  my  wife:  we 
dine  at  four  o'clock!" 

I  had,  to  my  very  great  pleasure,  received  from  the  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia  a  beautiful  album,  in  which  were  several  inter- 
esting autographs;  their  Majesties  looked  through  it,  and 
when  I  received  it  back  again  King  Christian  VIII.  had  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand  the  significant  words:  "To  have 
acquired  an  honorable  place  by  means  of  well-applied  talent 
is  better  than  favor  and  gift.  Let  these  lines  recall  to  you 
your  affectionate  CHRISTIAN  R. ' ' 

It  was  dated  the  second  of  April;  the  King  knew 
that  that  was  my  birthday.  Queen  Caroline  Amelie  also  had 
written  honorable  and  dear  words;  no  gifts  could  have 
rejoiced  me  more  than  such  a  treasure  in  spirit  and 
word. 

One  day  the  King  asked  whether  I  should  not  also  see 
England.  I  answered  yes,  that  I  intended  to  go  there  the 
coming  summer.  "You  must  have  some  money  from  me!" 
said  his  Majesty.  I  thanked  him  and  said, — 

"I  have  no  need  of  it!  I  have  eight  hundred  rix-dollars 
from  the  German  edition  of  my  writings,  and  this  money  I 
shall  spend ! ' ' 

"But,"  said  the  King  with  a  smile,  "you  represent  now 
the  Danish  literature  in  England,  and  you  should  therefore 
live  a  little  more  comfortably!" 

"That  I  also  expect  to  do,  and  when  I  have  spent  my 
money  I  shall  return  home ! ' ' 

"You  must  write  directly  to  me  what  you  want!"  said  the 
King. 
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"O  no,  your  Majesty,  I  have  no  need  for  it  now;  another 
time  I  should  perhaps  be  more  in  want  of  your  Majesty's 
favor ;  now  I  must  not  make  use  of  it ;  it  is  not  right  always 
to  be  importunate, — it  is  so  unpleasant  for  me  to  speak  about 
money.  But  if  I  might  dare  write  to  your  Majesty  without 
asking  for  anything;  write,  not  as  to  the  King — for  then  it 
would  only  be  a  letter  of  ceremony ;  if  I  might  dare  write  to 
one  who  is  truly  dear  to  me!"  The  King  granted  my  wish 
and  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  I  met 
his  favor. 

It  was  in  1860  I  was  in  an  old  country-house.  I  was  going 
in  broad  daylight  through  one  of  the  great  halls,  and  sud- 
denly I  heard  a  loud  ringing  as  of  a  dinner-bell;  the  sound 
came  from  the  opposite  wing  of  the  house  where  I  knew  the 
apartments  were  not  occupied.  I  asked  the  mistress  of  the 
house  what  bell  it  was  that  I  heard.  She  looked  earnestly 
at  me. 

"You  have  heard  it  too?'*  said  she,  "and  heard  it  now  in 
broad  day ; ' '  and  she  told  me  that  was  often  heard,  especially 
late  in  the  evening  when  they  were  going  to  sleep ;  yes,  that 
the  sound  then  was  so  loud  that  it  could  be  heard  by  folks 
down  in  the  cellar. 

"Let  us  then  look  into  it,"  said  I.  We  went  through  the 
hall  where  I  had  heard  the  mysterious  bell  and  met  the  master 
of  the  house  and  the  clergyman  of  the  place.  I  told  about  the 
sounding  of  the  bell  and  protested  as  I  went  up  to  the  win- 
dow that  "it  was  no  ghost ;"  and  while  the  words  were  spoken, 
the  bell  rang  again  still  louder.  At  that  I  felt  a  shiver  down 
my  back,  and  said  not  quite  so  loud,  "I  don't  deny  it,  but  I 
don't  believe  in  it." 

Before  we  left  the  hall  the  bell  rang  once  again,  but  at  the 
same  moment  my  eye  fell  accidentally  on  the  great  chandelier 
under  the  ceiling.  I  saw  that  the  many  small  glass  pendants 
were  in  motion :  I  seized  a  stool,  stood  upon  it  with  my  head 
against  the  chandelier. 

"Go  quickly  and  heavily  over  the  floor  here,"  I  bade 
them ;  they  did  so,  and  now  we  heard  all  the  loud  bell  sounds 
that  had  been  ringing  as  if  far  away,  and  so  the  ghost  was 
found  out.  An  old  clergyman's  widow  who  heard  about  it, 
said  afterward  to  me : — 
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"That  bell  was  so  interesting.  How  could  you,  who  are  a 
poet,  bear  to  destroy  it,  and  for  nothing  at  all?" 

Still  another  ghost  story — the  last.  I  was  at  Copenhagen. 
I  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  saw  before  me  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  placed  on  the  stove  a  chalk-white  bust 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed.  "Surely  it  is  a  present," 
thought  I.  "Who  could  have  given  it?"  I  rose  up  in  bed, 
and  stared  at  the  white  shape,  which  at  the  same  moment  van- 
ished. I  shuddered,  but  got  up,  lighted  the  candle  and  saw 
by  the  clock  that  the  hour  was  just  one.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment I  heard  the  watchman  call  out  the  hour. 

I  wrote  out  the  little  incident  and  lay  down  again,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  rest,  when  it  entered  my  head :  "It  must 
be  the  light  of  the  moon  that  shines  through  the  window  upon 
the  white  wall. ' '  I  again  got  up  and  looked  out ;  the  air  was 
clear,  the  new  moon  must  also  have  been  long  gone,  all  the 
street  lamps  were  extinguished,  nor  could  the  light  from  one 
of  them  possibly  have  been  seen. 

The  next  morning  I  made  search  in  the  room  and  looked 
out  over  the  street ;  over  at  the  opposite  neighbor 's  was  a  lamp. 
The  light  from  it  could,  with  the  half-raised  curtain  and  a 
sail  in  a  vessel  on  the  canal,  form  on  the  wall  the  shape  of  a 
human  head.  I  went  therefore  when  it  was  evening  into  the 
street  and  asked  the  watchman  at  what  time  he  put  out  the 
lamp. 

"At  one  o'clock,"  said  he;  "just  before  I  call  the  hour." 
It  was  the  reflection  on  the  wall  that  I  had  seen  and  stared 
at ;  the  watchman  had  at  the  same  moment  put  out  the  light 
and  the  ghost. 

After  a  couple  of  days'  stay  here  in  the  grand  wild  nature 
that  with  its  screaming  flock  of  birds  suggested  scenery  for 
Aristophanes'  "Birds,"  I  turned  again  southward  on  my  way 
home.  One  of  my  Jutland  friends  and  the  minister's  sister- 
in-law  accompanied  me.  The  waves  darting  up  were  too 
heavy  to  permit  us  to  drive  on  the  shingle ;  we  were  obliged  to 
drive  through  the  deep  sand  in  the  dunes,  and  go  forward 
very  slowly.  I  talked  and  told  about  foreign  lands  I  had 
seen,  told  of  Italy  and  Greece,  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 
The  old  post-boy  listened,  and  said  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment: "But  how  can  such  an  old  man  as  you  be  content  to 
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roll  round  so?"    I  answered  with  quite  as  much  surprise, — 

"Do  you  think  me  so  old?" 

"You  are  indeed  an  old  man,"  said  he. 

"How  old  do  you  think?"  I  asked. 

"Well  on  to  eighty." 

"Eighty!"  exclaimed  I.  "Traveling  has  certainly  aged 
me;  do  I  look  sickly?" 

"Yes,  you  do  look  dreadfully  lean,"  said  he.  To  be  fleshy 
was  his  idea  of  good  condition. 

I  spoke  of  the  new  beautiful  light-house  at  Skagen. 

' '  The  king  ought  to  see  it ; "  and  I  added, — 

"I  shall  tell  the  king  about  it  when  I  talk  with  him."  At 
that  the  old  fellow  smiled  to  my  fellow-passengers. 

"When  he  talks  with  the  king!" 

"Yes,  I  have  talked  with  the  king,"  I  answered,  "and  I 
have  eaten  with  the  king."  Then  the  old  fellow  laid 
his  hand  on  his  forehead,  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  know- 
ingly. 

"He  has  eaten  with  the  king!"  He  thought  I  was  a  little 
cracked. 

In  Geneva  I  wished  to  spend  some  time:  the  way  thither 
from  Le  Locle  lay  by  St.  Croix  to  Yverdun,  through  the 
loveliest  part  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  where  one  from  the 
heights  has  the  most  magnificent  view  of  the  Alpine  range  and 
the  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Geneva.  I  saw  the  view  in  the 
wonderful  evening  light  with  the  Alpine  glow  and  the  har- 
monious stillness.  A  good  pension  at  Madame  Achard's  in 
Geneva  was  recommended  to  me :  I  had  a  room  looking  out 
on  the  lake.  I  made  excursions  out  on  the  lake,  had  a  de- 
lightful company  of  French  and  Americans  about  me,  and  I 
soon  found  friends  and  acquaintances  in  town:  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Swiss  poet  Petit-Senn,  a  most  excellent  old  man, 
— a  Swiss  Beranger.  He  had  a  pretty  country-house  outside 
the  town.  I  dined  with  him,  and  found  him  very  youthful  and 
merry  and  full  of  spirits.  Dinner  over  and  the  coffee  drunk, 
he  took  his  guitar,  and  like  a  Northern  minstrel  sang  several 
of  his  songs. 

One  of  the  first  days  after  I  had  moved  to  Madame  Achard  's 
I  wished  to  visit  one  of  the  families  I  was  introduced  to,  and 
I  took  a  drosky  at  my  door  and  showed  the  driver  the  address 
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on  the  letter,  the  street  and  house  I  wanted  to  go  to.  I  sat  in 
the  carriage  and  we  drove  and  drove :  it  was  a  long  way  up 
street  and  down  street,  beyond  the  eld  abandoned  rampart; 
at  length  I  was  at  the  place.  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  looked 
about  me  and  found  myself  in  a  street  hard  by  the  square 
from  which  I  had  driven  all  this  long  way.  I  saw  Madame 
Achard's  house  from  which  I  had  set  out. 

"Are  you  a  Swiss?"  I  asked  the  driver.  He  answered 
"Yes." 

"That  cannot  be  true,"  said  I.  "I  came  from  a  long  way 
off,  from  far  up  in  the  North,  and  there  we  have  read  of 
Switzerland  and  heard  of  William  Tell,  and  the  noble,  brave 
Swiss  people  stand  in  high  honor  with  us;  and  now  I  come 
down  here,  so  that  I  may  tell  people  at  home  truly  about  these 
brave  people,  and  then  I  take  my  seat  in  a  carriage  over 
there  the  other  side  of  the  square,  show  the  address  where  I 
want  to  go, — it  is  only  a  few  steps  to  drive,  and  I  am  carried 
all  over  town  on  a  half -hour  tour.  It  is  a  cheat,  and  no  Swiss 
will  cheat.  You  are  not  a  Swiss!" 

The  man  at  this  was  quite  abashed :  he  was  a  young  fellow, 
and  burst  out,  "You  shall  not  pay  at  all,  or  only  pay  what 
you  please.  The  Swiss  are  brave  folk. ' '  His  words  and  voice 
touched  me  and  we  parted  good  friends. 

Mr.  Story  took  me  to  see  the  English  poetess,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning;  she  was  ill  and  suffering  greatly,  but  she 
looked  upon  me  with  her  lustrous  gentle  eyes,  pressed  my 
hand,  and  thanked  me  for  my  writings.  Two  years  afterward 
I  heard  from  Lytton  Bulwer's  son  how  kindly  and  tenderly 
Mrs.  Browning  thought  of  me ;  her  last  poem,  too, ' '  The  North 
and  the  South,"  written  in  Rome  in  May,  1861,  on  the  day  of 
my  visit,  closes  the  volume  of  her  writings  called  "Last 
Poems,"  that  appeared  after  her  death.  I  lay  the  fragrant 
flowers  between  these  leaves. 

THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH 

"Now  give  us  lands  where  the  olives  grow," 

Cried  the  North  to  the  South, 
1 '  Where  the  sun  with  a  golden  mouth  can  blow 
Blue  bubbles  of  grapes  down  a  vineyard  row ! ' ' 
Cried  the  North  to  the  South. 

A.  V.  13—19 
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"Now  give  us  men  from  the  sunless  plain," 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North, 
' '  By  need  of  work  in  the  snow  and  the  rain 
Made  strong  and  brave  by  familiar  pain ! ' ' 

Cried  the  South  to  the  North. 

"Give  lucider  hills  and  intenser  seas," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South, 
' '  Since  ever  by  symbols  and  bright  degrees 
Art,  child-like,  climbs  to  the  dear  Lord's  knees," 

Said  the  North  to  the  South. 

"Give  strenuous  souls  for  belief  and  prayer," 

Said  the  South  to  the  North, 
' '  That  stand  in  the  dark  on  the  lowest  stair 
While  affirming  of  God,  '  He  is  certainly  there, '  ' 
Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

"Yet  0,  for  the  skies  that  are  softer  and  higher," 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South ; 

"For  the  flowers  that  blaze  and  the  trees  that  aspire 
And  the  insects  made  of  a  song  or  a  fire ! ' ' 

Sighed  the  North  to  the  South. 

"And  0  for  a  seer  to  discern  the  same!" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North ; 
"For  a  poet's  tongue  of  baptismal  flame 
To  call  the  tree  or  flower  by  its  name!" 

Sighed  the  South  to  the  North. 

The  North  sent  therefore  a  man  of  men 

As  a  grace  to  the  South ; 
And  thus  to  Rome  came  Andersen : 
"Alas !  but  must  you  take  him  again?" 
Said  the  South  to  the  North. 

xn 

MY  journey  home  in  1867  was  a  hasty  one,  and  it  was  only 
in  Odense  that  I  took  a  day  and  night  for  rest.  The  Danne- 
brog  waved  from  the  houses,  new  soldiers  were  to  arrive.  In 
the  Riding-house  there  were  preparations  making  for  their 
reception.  I  was  invited.  The  tables  were  loaded  down  with 
meat  and  drink.  The  ladies  and  their  daughters  in  the  town, 
all  appeared  there  as  ready  to  serve.  The  soldiers  came,  gave 
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a  hurra,  and  sang  songs,  and  made  speeches.  How  changed 
for  the  better!  how  bright  and  pleasant  a  time  as  compared 
with  the  old  time  which  I  knew.  I  spoke  of  this,  and  re- 
marked that  when  I  was  last  here,  in  the  Riding-house,  a 
long  time  ago  indeed,  I  was  quite  a  little  boy,  and  I  saw  a 
soldier  run  the  gauntlet;  now  I  came  and  saw  the  soldiers, 
our  defenders  and  guardians,  greeted  with  song  and  speeches, 
and  sit  beneath  the  waving  of  flags.  Blessed  be  our  time ! 

A  few  of  my  friends  said  to  me  that  I  must  come  back  here 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  not  always  go  flying  through  my 
birthplace ;  that  it  would  make  a  celebration  for  me,  and  that 
I  should  certainly  get  an  invitation  in  November.  J  had  no 
inkling  how  great  it  was  to  be,  to  what  a  summit  of  fortune  in 
my  life  I  was  to  be  raised.  I  answered  that  I  was  truly  glad 
at  their  kind  expressions,  but  added, — "Forget  it  then  till 
1869,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  when  it  will  be  half  a  cen- 
tury since  I  left  Odense  for  Copenhagen.  The  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember I  was  there,  and  that  is  the  great  day  of  my  life,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  one  would  think  of  that.  Rather  let 
me  come  over  here  to  Odense  upon  the  semi-centennial  of  my 
departure. ' ' 

"It  is  all  of  two  years  till  then,"  they  answered.  "One 
ought  not  to  put  off  any  good  pleasure.  We  will  see  in  No- 
vember." 

And  so  it  came  about.  The  old  prophecy,  made  when  I 
was  a  poor  boy,  going  out  from  Odense,  that  the  town  would 
one  day  be  illuminated  for  me,  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful shape.  Late  in  November  I  received  in  Copenhagen  a 
communication  from  the  Common  Council  in  Odense. 

' '  In  the  Odense  Common  Council :  We  herewith  have  the 
honor  to  announce  to  your  Excellency  that  we  have  elected 
you  an  honorary  burgher  in  your  native  town;  permit  us  to 
invite  you  to  meet  with  us  here  in  Odense  on  Friday,  the 
sixth  of  December  next  ensuing,  upon  which  day  we  desire  to 
deliver  to  you  the  certificate  of  citizenship."  Then  followed 
the  signature.  I  replied : — 

' '  Last  night  I  received  the  communication  of  the  honorable 
Common  Council,  and  hasten  to  present  my  sincere  thanks. 
My  birthplace  proffers  me,  through  you,  gentlemen,  a  mark  of 
esteem  greater  than  I  ever  dared  dream  of  receiving. 
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"It  is  this  year  forty-eight  years  since  I,  a  poor  boy,  left 
my  native  place ;  and  now,  rich  in  happy  memories,  I  am  re- 
ceived in  it  as  a  dear  child  is  received  in  his  father's  house. 
You  will  understand  my  feelings.  I  am  lifted  up,  not  in  van- 
ity, but  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  heavy  hours  of  trial 
and  the  many  days  of  blessing  He  has  granted  me.  Accept 
the  thanks  of  my  whole  heart. 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
six  December,  if  God  grant  me  health,  to  meet  with  my  noble 
friends  in  my  beloved  native  town. 

"Your  grateful  and  humble 

"H.  C.  ANDERSEN." 

On  the  fourth  of  December  I  went  to  Odense.  The  weather 
had  been  cold  and  stormy;  I  had  a  cold  and  suffered  from 
toothache,  but  now  the  sun  shone  and  it  was  quiet,  pleasant 
weather.  Bishop  Engelstoft  met  me  at  the  station,  and  took 
me  to  my  home  at  the  Bishop 's  house  by  Odense  River,  which 
I  have  described  in  my  story  of  "The  Bell's  Hollow."  Sev- 
eral of  the  town  officers  were  invited  to  dinner,  which  went  off 
pleasantly  and  with  great  liveliness. 

Now  came  the  important  sixth  of  December,  my  life's  most 
beautiful  feast.  I  could  not  sleep  at  night.  I  was  oppressed 
in  body  and  soul.  I  felt  pains  in  my  breast  and  my  teeth 
ached,  as  if  to  remind  me, — In  all  your  honor,  you  are  yet  a 
child  of  mortality,  a  worm  of  the  dust ;  and  I  felt  it  not  only 
in  my  body's  aches,  but  in  the  humility  of  my  soul.  How 
should,  how  ought  I  to  enjoy  my  incredible  fortune !  I  knew 
not.  I  was  all  in  a  tremble. 

I  heard  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  December  that  the 
town  was  beautifully  decorated,  that  all  the  schools  had  a 
holiday,  because  it  was  my  festival.  I  felt  cast  down,  humble, 
and  poor,  as  if  I  were  standing  before  my  God.  There  was  a 
revelation  to  me  of  every  evil  thing  within  me,  every  fault  and 
simple  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Everything  sprang  forth 
strangely  clear  in  my  soul,  as  if  it  were  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
— and  it  was  the  day  of  my  honor.  God  knows  how  mean  I 
felt  myself  to  be,  when  men  so  exalted  and  honored  me. 

In  the  forenoon  came  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  State  Coun- 
cilor Koch,  and  Burgomaster  Mourier,  and  escorted  me  to  the 
Guild  Hall,  that  I  might  receive  my  diploma  of  honorary  citi- 
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zenship.  From  almost  all  the  houses  in  the  streets  through 
which  we  drove  the  Dannebrog  waved.  There  was  a  great 
concourse  of  people  from  the  town,  and  from  the  country, 
citizens  and  farmers.  I  heard  the  shouts  of  hurra,  and  be- 
fore the  Guild  Hall  I  heard  music;  the  citizens'  chorus  was 
drawn  up,  and  they  sang  melodies  to  my  songs,  "Gurre"  and 
"I  love  thee,  Denmark,  father-land!"  I  was  overcome,  and 
one  can  understand  that  I  said  as  I  must  say  to  my  two 
escorts,  "What  must  it  be  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion !  I  believe  I  understand  the  sensation  now. ' ' 

I  was  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  which  the  old  woman  made 
when  as  a  boy  I  left  my  birthplace, — Odense  should  be  illumi- 
nated for  me.  I  stepped  to  the  open  window;  there  was  a 
blaze  of  light  from  the  torches,  the  place  was  quite  full  of 
people.  They  sang,  and  I  was  overcome  in  my  soul.  I  was 
physically  overcome  indeed,  and  .could  not  enjoy  this  summit 
of  fortune  in  my  life.  The  toothache  was  intolerable ;  the  icy 
air  which  rushed  in  at  the  window  made  it  blaze  up  into  a 
terrible  pain,  and  in  place  of  fully  enjoying  the  good  fortune 
of  these  minutes,  which  never  would  be  repeated,  I  looked  at 
the  printed  song  to  see  how  many  verses  there  were  to  be 
sung  before  I  could  slip  away  from  the  torture  which  the  cold 
air  sent  through  my  teeth.  It  was  the  pitch  of  suffering; 
when  the  flames  of  the  torches  piled  together  sank  down,  then 
my  pain  decreased.  How  thankful  was  I  to  God.  Gentle 
eyes  looked  upon  me  from  all  sides,  every  one  wished  to  speak, 
to  me,  to  press  my  hand.  Wearied  out,  I  reached  the  Bishop 's 
house  and  sought  rest,  but  I  did  not  get  it  until  the  morning 
hour,  so  filled  to  overflowing  was  I. 

I  wrote  at  once  to  his  majesty  the  King  and  expressed  my 
deeply  felt  thanks ;  I  wrote  to  the  Students '  Association  and 
to  the  Workingmen's  Union,  and  now  I  received  many  visits. 
Especially  must  I  mention  an  old  widow  who  as  a  child  had 
been  a  boarder  for  a  short  time  with  my  parents ;  she  wept  for 
gladness  over  my  life's  career,  and  told  how  she  had  stood  in 
the  evening  with  the  torch-light  procession  on  the  square  and 
seen  the  parade:  "It  was  just  as  it  was  for  the  King  and 
Queen  when  they  were  here."  Then  she  had  thought  of  my 
parents,  and  upon  me  as  a  little  boy ;  she  had  talked  about  it 
with  several  old  people  who  stood  by  her;  she  had  wept  and 
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they  had  wept,  that  the  poor  boy  should  so  turn  out  and  be 
honored  like  a  king. 

Now  came  the  day  of  departure,  the  eleventh  of  December. 
People  come  crowding  into  the  railway  station,  so  that  it  was 
filled  with  them.  My  lady  friends  brought  me  flowers.  The 
train  came  which  I  was  to  take,  and  it  stopped  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  Burgomaster,  Herr  Mourier,  bade  me  good-by. 
I  uttered  my  farewell ;  the  loud,  repeated  hurras  rang  forth, 
they  were  lost  in  the  air  as  we  moved  away,  but  still  from 
single  groups  of  people  in  the  town  and  near  by  the  shouts 
continued  to  be  sent  up.  Now  first  as  I  sat  quite  alone,  did 
there  seem  to  rise  into  one  great  account  all  the  honor,  glad- 
ness, and  glory  which  had  been  given  me  by  God  in  my 
native  town. 

The  greatest,  the  highest  blessing  I  could  attain  was  now 
mine.  Now  for  the  first  time  could  I  fully  and  devoutly 
thank  my  God  and  pray, — 

"Leave  me  not  when  the  days  of  trial  come." 

COPENHAGEN,  March  29,  1869. 
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EUGENIE  DE  GUEKIN 

A  PURE  AND  GENTLE  FRENCH  CATHOLIC  DEVOTEE 
1805-1848 

(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

When  the  Journal  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  was  published  some  years 
after  her  death,  it  aroused  a  world-wide  interest.  Women  of  such  type 
as  she,  so  gentle,  so  retired,  and  yet  so  keenly  alive  and  intellectual,  have 
but  seldom  left  a  record  of  their  feelings.  She  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  the  Catholic  world  pointed  with  pride  to  the  beauty  of  this  self- 
revealed  pure  soul,  as  showing  what  their  faith  could  really  do  for  its 
devotees.  Eeaders  of  other  faiths  as  well,  in  brief,  every  literary  student 
of  human  nature  turned  with  almost  equal  interest  to  this  book  of  this 
cultured,  esthetic,  rapturous  and  yet  simple  hearted  modern  saint.  Few 
books  have  won  such  honored  rank  in  so  short  a  time.  The  universal 
judgment  of  modern  critics  has  already  placed  this  brief  and  broken 
narrative  among  the  classics  of  the  world. 

Eugenie  de  Guerin  was  a  sister  of  the  poet  Maurice  de  Guerin,  and 
being  his  elder  by  some  five  years  she  was  partly  mother  to  him  also. 
They  belonged  to  an  ancient  Catholic  family  of  southern  France  and 
Maurice  was  educated  to  be  a  priest.  Eeligious  scruples,  however,  turned 
him  to  the  Protestant  faith,  a  defection  which  agonized  his  sister,  but 
did  not  break  the  close  bond  which  held  them  together.  Her  Journal 
was  written  to  him  in  little  note-books,  each  of  the  earlier  books  being 
sent  to  him  when  filled.  Maurice  married  a  wealthy  Creole  young  lady 
and  shortly  afterward  died  of  consumption.  His  devoted  sister  survived 
him  only  a  few  years.  Her  Journal  had  already,  during  the  life  of  her 
brother,  attracted  the  warm  interest  of  his  intimate  friends;  and  at 
their  urgenee  she  continued  it  after  his  death,  but  only  intermittently. 
The  last  entries  are  scattered  and  fragmentary.  The  entire  Journal 
covers  only  a  few  years,  but  reaches  repeatedly  back  into  the  past  to  tell 
of  earlier  days,  so  that  it,  to  some  extent,  reviews  her  entire  life.  Would 
that  such  lives  were  more  common  to  our  age — or  rather  that  their 
existence  were  more  often  recognized! 

295 
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JOURNAL  OF  EUGENIE  DE  GUERIN 
i 

TO   MY   BELOVED   BROTHER   MAURICE 

"Je  me  depose  dans  votre  ame." 

(Hildegarde  to  St.  Bernard.) 
Nov.  15,  1834. 

SINCE  then  you  wish,  it,  my  dear  Maurice,  I  am  going  to 
continue  the  little  Journal  you  so  much  like.1  But  as  I  have 
no  paper  at  hand,  I  shall  make  use  of  a  stitched  copy-book, 
intended  for  poetry,  of  which  I  only  remove  the  title ; 2  the 
rest,  thread  and  leaves,  are  all  left  as  they  were;  and  bulky 
though  it  be,  you  shall  have  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  date  from  the  15th  of  November,  exactly  eight  days  since 
your  last  letter  came.  Just  at  this  present  hour  I  was  carry- 
ing it  in  my  bag  from  Cahuzac  hither,  together  with  an 
announcement  of  a  death,  that  of  M.  d'Huteau,  which  his 
family  wished  us  to  be  informed  of.  How  often  joy  and  sor- 
row arrive  hand  in  hand! 

Thy  letter  gave  me  great  delight,  but  this  death  saddened 
us,  made  us  regret  a  worthy  and  amiable  man  who  had  at  all 
times  shown  himself  our  friend.  The  whole  of  Gaillac 
mourned  him,  great  and  small.  Poor  women  kept  saying, 
while  on  their  way  to  his  death-bed,  "Such  a  one  as  he  should 
never  have  died,"  and  they  wept  while  praying  for  his  peace- 
ful end.  This  it  is  that  renders  one  hopeful  about  his  soul: 
virtues  that  make  us  loved  by  men  must  make  us  loved  of 
God.  Monsieur  the  Cure  saw  him  every  day,  and  doubtless 
he  will  have  done  more  than  merely  see  him.  It  is  from  the 
Illustrious3  that  we  have  heard  these  tidings  with  others 
current  in  the  Gaillac  circle,  and  I  for  my  part  by  way  of 
amusement  read  them  and  think  of  her. 

17th. — Three  letters  since  yesterday,  three  very  great  pleas- 
ures, for  I  am  so  fond  of  letters  and  of  those  who  have 

1  We  learn  from  the  opening  of  the  next  book  that  this  present  Journal 
was  the  second,  the  first  has  not  been  found. 

2  The  half -effaced  word  Poems  is  still  to  be  deciphered  at  the  head  of 
the  page. 

1 A  name  by  which  she  refers  to  her  sister,  Mimi,  Mimin,  or  Mary. 
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written  them  to  me:  Louise,  Mimi,  and  Felicite.  That  dear 
Mimi  says  such  sweet  charming  things  about  our  separation, 
her  return,  her  weariness,  for  she  gets  weary  of  being  far 
from  me,  as  I  of  being  without  her.  Each  moment  I  see  and 
feel  that  I  want  her,  at  night  more  especially,  when  I  am  so 
accustomed  to  hear  her  breathe  close  to  my  ear.  That  slight 
sound  sets  me  to  sleep;  and  not  to  hear  it  inspires  me  with 
melancholy  reflections.  I  think  of  death,  which  also  silences 
everything  around  us,  which  also  will  be  an  absence.  These 
night  thoughts  depend  somewhat  on  those  I  have  had  during 
the  day.  Nothing  gets  talked  of  but  sickness  and  death ;  the 
Andillac  bell  has  done  nothing  but  toll  these  last  days.  It 
is  typhus  fever  that  is  now  raging,  as  it  does  every  year.  We 
are  all  lamenting  a  young  woman  of  your  age,  the  prettiest 
and  most  respectable  in  the  parish,  carried  off  in  a  few  days ! 
She  leaves  a  young  infant  that  she  was  still  nursing.  Poor 
little  thing!  the  mother  was  Marianne  de  Gaillard.  Last 
Sunday  I  went  to  bid  farewell  to  a  dying  girl  of  eighteen. 
She  knew  me,  poor  young  creature,  spoke  just  a  word  and  fell 
back  to  her  praying.  I  wished  to  say  something  to  her,  but  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say;  the  dying  speak  better  than  we. 
They  buried  her  on  the  Monday.  How  many  reflections  these 
new  graves  suggest!  Oh  my  God,  how  quickly  we  go  out  of 
this  world !  At  night  when  I  am  alone,  all  these  dead  faces 
come  before  me.  I  am  not  afraid,  but  all  my  thoughts  put 
on  mourning,  and  the  world  appears  to  me  sad  as  a  tomb; 
and  yet  I  told  you  that  those  letters  gave  me  pleasure.  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  very  true,  in  the  midst  of  this  mortality  my  heart 
is  not  dumb,  and,  indeed,  only  feels  the  more  keenly  what 
brings  it  life.  Accordingly  your  letter  gave  me  a  flash  of 
joy,  or  rather  of  true  happiness,  by  all  the  good  news  of 
which  it  is  full.  At  length  your  future  begins  to  dawn ;  I  see 
before  you  a  profession,  a  social  position,  some  certainty  as 
to  material  existence.  God  be  praised!  this  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  that  I  most  desired  for  thee  and  for  me  too,  for  my 
future  is  linked  with  thine,  they  are  brothers.  I  have  had 
beautiful  dreams  on  this  head,  and  may  perhaps  tell  them 
thee.  But  for  the  present  good-by,  I  must  write  to  Mimi. 

1.8th. — I  am  furious  with  the  gray  cat.    The  wicked  creature 
has  just  robbed  me  of  a  young  pigeon  that  I  was  warming 
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by  the  fire.  The  poor  little  thing  was  beginning  to  revive,  I 
had  meant  to  tame  it,  it  would  have  got  fond  of  me,  and  now 
all  this  ends  in  its  getting  crunched  up  by  a  cat!  "What 
disappointments  there  are  in  life !  This  event,  and  indeed  all 
those  of  the  day,  have  occurred  in  the  kitchen ;  it  is  there  that 
I  have  spent  the  whole  morning  and  part  of  the  evening  since 
I  have  been  without  Mimi.  It  is  necessary  to  overlook  the 
cook.  Papa  too  comes  down  sometimes,  and  I  read  to  him 
beside  the  stove  or  in  the  chimney  corner,  out  of  the  "An- 
tiquities of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church."  This  great  book 
struck  Peterkin  with  amazement,  Que  de  monts  aqui  dedins!  * 
That  child  is  quite  a  character;  one  evening  he  asked  me  if 
the  soul  was  immortal,  and  afterwards  what  a  philosopher 
meant.  You  see  we  had  got  upon  lofty  questions.  When  I 
replied  that  it  was  some  one  who  was  wise  and  learned: 
"Then,  Mademoiselle,  you  are  a  philosopher!"  This  was 
said  with  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  that  might  have  flattered 
Socrates,  but  which  made  me  laugh  so  much  that  my  solemn 
catechizer  took  himself  off  for  the  evening.  This  child  left 
us  one  of  these  last  days  to  his  great  regret,  his  term  was  up 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Brice,  and  there  he  is  now  hunting  for 
truffles  with  his  little  pig.  If  he  comes  this  way  I  shall  go 
and  find  him  out,  to  ask  if  he  still  thinks  I  look  like  a 
philosopher. 

"With  whom  do  you  suppose  I  was  spending  this  morning 
by  the  kitchen  fire?  With  Plato:  I  did  not  dare  to  say  so, 
but  he  chanced  to  come  under  my  eyes,  and  I  determined  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  I  am  only  at  the  first  pages  as  yet. 
He  seems  to  me  most  admirable,  this  Plato;  but  one  of  his 
notions  strikes  me  as  singular,  that  of  ranking  health  before 
beauty  in  the  catalogue  of  God's  gifts?  If  he  had  consulted 
a  woman,  Plato  would  not  have  written  thus :  you  feel  sure  of 
that,  don't 'you.  So  do  I,  and  yet,  remembering  that  I  am  a 
pMlosoptier,  I  rather  incline  to  his  opinion.  When  one  is  in 
bed  and  really  ill,  one  would  gladly  sacrifice  one 's  complexion 
or  one's  bright  eyes  to  regain  health  and  enjoy  the  sunshine. 
And  besides,  a  small  degree  of  piety  in  the  heart,  a  little  love 
of  God,  is  enough  to  make  one  speedily  renounce  such  idola- 
tries ;  for  a  pretty  woman  adores  herself.  When  I  was  a  child 

4  In  the  patois  of  the  district,  ' '  How  many  words  inside  it ! " 
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I  thought  nothing  equal  to  beauty,  because  I  said  to  myself, 
it  would  have  made  Mamma  love  me  better.  Thank  God  this 
childishness  has  passed  away,  and  the  beauty  of  the  soul  is 
the  only  one  I  covet.  Perhaps  even  in  this  I  am  still  childish 
as  of  yore,  I  should  like  to  resemble  the  angels,  this  may 
displease  God ;  the  motive  is  still  the  same :  to  be  loved  better 
by  Him.  How  many  things  occur  to  me,  only  I  must  leave 
thee !  I  have  got  to  say  my  rosary,  night  is  at  hand,  and  I 
like  to  end  the  day  in  prayer. 

20th. — I  delight  in  snow,  there  is  something  heavenly  about 
this  white  expanse.  Mud,  bare  earth  displeases  and  depresses 
me ;  to-day  I  see  nothing  but  the  tracks  on  the\oad,  and  the 
footprints  of  little  birds.  However  lightly  they  settle,  they 
leave  their  small  traces,  which  make  all  sorts  of  patterns  in 
the  snow.  It  is  pretty  to  watch  those  tiny  red  feet,  like  coral 
pencils  drawing  themselves.  Thus  winter  too  has  its  charms 
and  prettinesses.  Everywhere  God  sheds  grace  and  beauty. 
I  must  go  now  and  see  what  there  is  of  pleasant  to  be  found 
by  the  kitchen  fire,  sparks  at  all  events.  This  is  a  mere  good 
morning  that  I  say  to  the  snow  and  to  thee  on  jumping  out 
of  bed. 

27th. — I  close  St.  Augustine,  my  soul  full  of  those  soothing 
words,  ' '  Throw  yourself  into  the  bosom  of  God,  as  upon  a  bed 
of  rest."  What  a  beautiful  idea!  and  what  refreshment  we 
should  find  in  life,  if,  like  the  saints,  we  knew  how  to  rest  in 
God.  They  go  to  Him  as  children  to  their  mother,  and  on  His 
breast  they  sleep,  pray,  weep,  abide.  God  is  the  home  of  the 
saints;  but  we  earthly-minded  ones  know  no  other  than  this 
earth — this  poor  earth — dry,  black,  and  mournful,  as  a  dwell- 
ing under  a  curse.  Nothing  came  to-day,  not  even  the  sun; 
this  evening  only  a  few  crows  have  flown  by.  No  walk,  no 
going  out,  except  in  thought;  but  my  thought  does  not  wan- 
der, it  soars.  This  evening  our  reading  will  be  the  report  of 
the  famous  Carrat  case,  which  occupies  the  whole  country; 
but  I  am  not  fond  of  such  affairs,  and  criminal  celebrity  has 
nothing  about  it  interesting  according  to  me.  However,  I 
am  going  to  give  myself  up  to  it.  The  wretched  man  has 
written  from  his  prison  to  Mademoiselle  Vialar,  to  ask  her  for 
an  "Imitation."  Such  an  idea  in  this  active  spirit  might 
lead  us  to  hope  for  a  conversion ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
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only  shows  hypocrisy,  since  he  continues  to  be  a  wretch,  they 
say.  Erembert  is  gone  to  Alby  to  hear  the  trial,  which  draws 
crowds.  Whence  can  we  get  this  curiosity  of  ours  about 
monsters  ? 

28th. — This  morning,  before  daylight,  my  fingers  were  in 
the  ashes  looking  for  fire  enough  to  light  a  candle.  I  could 
not  find  any,  and  was  just  going  back  to  bed  when  a  little  bit 
of  charcoal  that  I  happened  to  touch  showed  a  spark,  and 
there  was  my  lamp  lit.  Dressing  got  over  quickly,  prayer 
said,  and  we  were  with  Mimi  in  the  Cahuzac  road.  That  un- 
fortunate road,  I  so  long  took  it  alone,  and  how  glad  I  was 
to  take  it  with  four  feet  to-day !  The  weather  was  not  fine, 
and  I  could  not  see  the  mountain ;  that  dear  district  I  look  at 
so  much  when  it  is  clear.  The  chapel  was  engaged,  which  was 
a  pleasure  to  me.  I  like  not  to  be  hurried,  and  to  have  time 
before  I  enter  in  there  to  raise  my  whole  soul  before  God. 
This  often  takes  long,  because  my  thoughts  find  themselves 
scattered  like  leaves.  At  two  o'clock  I  was  on  my  knees, 
listening  to  the  finest  teaching  imaginable;  and  I  came  out 
feeling  that  I  was  better.  The  effect  of  every  burden  laid 
down  is  to  leave  us  relieved ;  and  when  the  soul  has  laid  down 
that  of  its  faults  at  the  feet  of  God,  it  feels  as  though  it  had 
wings.  I  admire  the  excellency  of  confession.  What  ease, 
what  light,  what  strength  I  feel  conscious  of  every  time  that 
I  have  said  "It  is  my  fault ! ' ' 

29th. — Cloaks,  clogs,  umbrellas — all  the  apparatus  of  winter 
— followed  us  this  morning  to  Andillac,  where  we  stayed  till 
evening  between  the  parsonage  and  the  church.  This  Sunday 
life,  so  stirring,  so  active,  how  much  I  like  it !  We  come  upon 
each  other  in  passing,  and  then  chatter  while  walking  on  to- 
gether about  the  poultry,  the  flocks,  the  husband,  the  children. 
My  great  pleasure  is  to  caress  these  last,  and  to  see  them  hide 
themselves,  red  as  fire,  in  their  mother 's  petticoats.  They  are 
afraid  of  las  doumaisel&s,  as  of  everything  unfamiliar.  One 
of  these  urchins  said  to  his  grandmother,  who  was  speaking 
of  coming  here,  "Minino,  don't  go  to  that  castle;  there  is  a 
black  dungeon  there."  Why  is  it  that  castles  have  at  all 
times  inspired  terror  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  horrors  that  were 
committed  in  them  of  yore?  I  think  so.  Oh!  how  sweet  it 
is,  when  the  rain  is  heard  pattering,  to  be  by  the  corner  of 
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one 's  fire,  tongs  in  one 's  hand,  making  sparks !  This  was  my 
amusement  just  now.  I  am  very  fond  of  it;  sparks  are  so 
pretty!  they  are  the  flowers  of  the  chimney.  Really,  there 
are  charming  things  going  on  amongst  the  embers,  and  when 
I  am  not  occupied  I  like  to  watch  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
hearth.  There  are  a  thousand  little  fairy  shapes  coming, 
going,  dilating,  changing,  disappearing;  now  angels,  now 
horned  demons,  children,  old  women,  butterflies,  dogs,  spar- 
rows. One  sees  a  little  of  everything  in  the  embers.  I  re- 
member one  face,  with  an  expression  of  heavenly  suffering, 
which  reminded  me  of  a  soul  in  purgatory.  I  was  struck  by 
it,  and  should  like  to  have  had  a  painter  by  my  side.  Never 
was  there  a  more  perfect  vision.  Remark  the  logs  burning, 
and  thou  wilt  agree  that,  unless  we  are  blind,  we  ought  not 
to  find  time  tedious  beside  a  fire.  Listen,  above  all,  to  that 
little  whistle  which  sometimes  comes  from  below  the  burning 
half  of  the  wood,  like  a  singing  voice.  Nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite  or  pure ;  one  would  say  it  was  some  very  diminutive 
spirit  of  fire  that  was  chanting.  There,  my  friend,  are  my 
evenings  and  their  amusements ;  to  which  add  sleep,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  least  of  them. 

30th. — I  have  been  told  a  striking  story  of  a  sick  woman  at 
Andillac.  After  having  swooned  away,  and  remained,  as  it 
were,  dead  for  sixteen  hours,  this  woman  suddenly  opened 
her  eyes  and  called  out,  "Who  has  brought  me  back  from 
the  other  world  ?  I  was  between  heaven  and  hell ;  the  angels 
were  drawing  me  one  way,  the  devils  the  other.  Oh  God! 
how  I  suffered,  and  how  awful  is  the  sight  of  the  abyss!" 
And,  turning  round,  she  began  to  repeat  in  a  supplicatory 
voice  litanies  of  the  Divine  mercy  that  had  never  been  read 
anywhere;  then  took  again  to  speaking  of  hell  that  she  had 
seen  and  been  close  to,  in  her  swoon.  And  when  she  was  told 
that  she  should  not  keep  thinking  of  such  frightful  subjects, 
' '  Hell  is  not  for  dogs, ' '  she  said,  ' '  I  have  seen  it,  I  have  seen 
it!"  Is  not  this  a  dramatic  scene?  and  it  is  quite  true.  It 
was  Francoise,  the  sister  of  the  Cure,  who  told  it  to  me,  and 
who  had  herself  watched  beside  the  sick  woman  that  very 
night.  The  sufferer  was  none  of  the  most  pious  before,  and 
now  she  is  full  of  faith,  fervor,  and  resignation.  The  Cure 
is  the  only  physician  she  wants ;  she  says  nothing  to  the  other. 
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May  we  not  believe  that  God  has  had  a  hand  in  this  f    Who 
knows  all  that  a  dying  soul  may  see — 

When  the  next  world  appears  before  its  gaze. 

But  I  won 't  write  poetry. 

Listen  to  a  striking  miracle  that  I  have  just  been  reading. 
It  is  one  of  Saint  Nicaise,  who,  when  evangelizing  in  Gaul, 
found  himself  in  a  country  ravaged  by  an  enormous  dragon. 
The  saint,  taking  advantage  of  this  event  to  make  known  to 
the  people  the  power  of  the  God  he  proclaimed,  gave  his  stole 
to  one  of  his  disciples  and  sent  him  to  meet  the  monster, 
which  the  disciple  bound  with  this  stole,  and  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  whole  people,  before  whom  he  burst.  I  ad- 
mire the  simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  the  grand  prodigy 
in  which  I  believe.  Good  night,  with  St.  Nicaise ! 

1st  December. — It  is  with  the  same  ink  that  I  have  just 
written  my  letter  to  thee  that  I  go  on  writing  here  { the  same 
drop,  falling  half  of  it  in  Paris,  half  on  this  page,  will  jot 
down  for  thee  all  manner  of  things — here  tender  words,  there 
scoldings,  for  I  always  send  thee  whatever  passes  through  my 
mind.  I  am  sorry  to  have  only  written  thee  two  or  three 
words.  I  might  have  sent  thee  this,  and  the  idea  did  occur 
to  me  of  detaching  these  few  sheets;  but  suppose  they  were 
to  be  lost  in  the  public-houses  where  Master  Delaruc  is  sure 
to  go  and  drink !  Better  keep  our  chit-chat  for  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity. It  will  be  with  the  pie,  then,  that  I  shall  send  it,  if 
I  can  without  risk  put  papers  into  the  case. 

2nd. — I  am  vexed  with  myself  for  being  weak  enough  to 
suppose  thee  indifferent  to  us  and  to  me.  And  yet,  absurd 
as  this  idea  is,  it  occupied  and  saddened  me  yesterday  the 
whole  day.  Accordingly  you  see  how  little  I  said  to  thee. 
Sadness  makes  me  dumb ;  forgive  it  me ;  I  prefer  to  be  silent 
rather  than  to  complain.  It  is  thy  letter  to  Mimi  that  has 
caused  it  all.  I  will  tell  thee  why.  When  you  read  this,  my 
friend,  recollect  that  it  is  written  on  the  1st  of  December — a 
day  of  rain,  gloom,  and  vexation — on  which  the  sun  has  not 
shown  itself,  when  I  have  seen  nothing  besides  crows,  and 
had- only  a  very  short  letter  of  yours  to  read. 

7th. — Yesterday  the  evening  was  spent  in  talking  about 
Gaillac,  of  these,  and  those,  and  a  thousand  things  going  on 
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in  the  little  town.  I  do  not  care  much,  for  news ;  but  news  of 
friends  always  gives  pleasure,  and  one  listens  to  it  with  more 
interest  than  to  news  of  the  world  and  of  tiresome  politics. 
Nothing  makes  me  yawn  so  soon  as  a  newspaper.  It  was  not 
so  formerly,  but  tastes  change,  and  the  heart  detaches  itself 
from  something  or  other  every  day  we  live.  Time  and  experi- 
ence too  disabuse;  as  we  advance  in  life  we  at  length  gain 
the  proper  position  whence  to  judge  of  our  affections  and 
know  them  in  their  true  light.  I  have  all  mine  now  present 
before  me.  First  I  see  dolls,  toys,  birds,  butterflies,  that  I 
loved — sweet  and  innocent  childish  affections.  Then  comes 
reading,  conversation,  dress  in  a  slight  degree,  and  dreams, 
beautiful  dreams!  .  .  .  But  I  am  not  going  to  confess.  It 
is  Sunday.  I  have  returned  alone  from  the  first  mass  at 
Lentin,  and  I  am  enjoying  in  my  little  room  the  sweetest  calm 
in  the  world,  in  union  with  God.  The  happiness  of  the  morn- 
ing penetrates  me,  flows  into  my  soul,  and  transforms  me  into 
something  that  I  cannot  express.  I  leave  thee.  I  must  be 
silent. 

9th. — I  have  just  been  warming  myself  by  every  fireside 
in  the  village.  This  is  a  round  that  we  make  with  Mimin 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  is  by  no  means  without  its 
attractions.  To-day  it  was  a  visiting  of  the  sick ;  accordingly 
we  discussed  medicines  and  infusions.  "Take  this;"  "do 
that;"  and  we  are  listened  to  as  attentively  as  any  doctor. 
We  prescribed  clogs  to  a  little  child  that  had  made  itself  ill 
by  walking  barefoot,  and  a  pillow  to  its  brother,  who  with  a 
violent  headache  was  lying  quite  flat;  the  pillow  relieved 
him,  but  will  not  cure  him,  I  think.  He  seems  to  be  suffering 
from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  and  these  poor  people  in  their 
hovels  are  like  cattle  in  their  stalls ;  the  bad  air  poisons  them. 
Returning  to  Cayla,  I  find  myself  in  a  palace  compared  to 
their  cottages.  Thus  it  is  that,  having  habitually  to  look 
beneath  me,  I  always  find  myself  fortunately  placed. 

Wth. — Hoar-frost,  fog,  icy  prospect ;  this  is  all  I  see  to-day. 
Accordingly  I  shall  not  stir  out,  and  am  going  to  curl  myself 
up  in  the  chimney-corner  with  my  work  and  my  book;  now 
one,  now  the  other — the  alternation  amuses  me;  and  yet  I 
should  like  to  read  all  day  long,  but  I  have  other  things  that 
must  be  done,  and  duty  goes  before  pleasure.  I  call  pleasure 
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all  reading  that  is  in  no  way  essential  to  me.  There  is  a  flea ! 
— a  flea  in  winter ;  it  is  a  present  from  ' '  Trilby. ' '  Indeed  it 
seems  that  in  every  season  insects  are  devouring  us,  whether 
dead  or  alive ;  the  least  numerous  of  them  being  those  we  see ; 
for  our  teeth,  our  skin,  our  whole  body,  is,  they  say,  full  of 
them!  Poor  human  body!  to  think  of  our  soul  having  to 
dwell  in  such  an  abode!  No  wonder  it  finds  little  pleasure 
therein,  so  soon  as  it  takes  to  reflecting  about  where  it  is! 
Oh !  the  glorious  moment  when  it  issues  thence,  when  it  enjoys 
life — heaven — God — the  other  world !  Its  amazement,  I  think, 
would  resemble  that  of  the  chicken  coming  out  of  its  shell, 
if  only  the  chick  had  a  soul. 

Last  day  of  December. — A  fortnight  has  passed  without 
my  adding  anything  here.  Do  not  ask  me  why?  There  are 
times  when  one  does  not  want  to  speak,  things  one  does  not 
desire  to  tell.  Christmas  is  over,  beautiful  festival,  my  favor- 
ite of  all,  which  brings  me  as  much  joy  as  to  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem.  Truly  the  whole  soul  sings  aloud  at  this  glad 
advent  of  God,  which  is  announced  on  all  sides  by  carols  and 
the  pretty  nadalet.5  Now  in  Paris  nothing  gives  one  the  idea 
of  its  being  Christmas.  You  have  not  even  the  midnight 
mass.  TVe  all  went  to  it,  with  Papa  at  our  head,  by  an  en- 
chantingly  fine  night.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  sky 
than  that  midnight  one,  so  that  Papa  kept  putting  his  head  out 
from  his  cloak  from  time  to  time  to  look  up.  The  ground  was 
white  with  hoar-frost,  but  we  were  not  cold,  and,  besides,  the 
air  was  warmed  before  us  as  we  went,  by  the  bundles  of  fag- 
gots that  our  servants  carried  to  light  us.  It  was  charming, 
I  assure  you,  and  I  wished  I  could  have  seen  you  walking 
along,  as  we  did,  towards  the  church,  through  roads  bordered 
with  little  white  bushes,  that  looked  in  full  blossom.  The 
frost  makes  beautiful  flowers.  "We  saw  one  sprig  so  pretty 
that  we  wanted  to  make  a  nosegay  of  it  for  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, but  it  melted  in  our  hands.  All  flowers  are  short-lived. 
I  much  regretted  my  bouquet;  it  was  sad  to  see  it  melt  and 
shrink  drop  by  drop.  I  slept  at  the  parsonage.  The  good 
sister  of  the  Cure  kept  me  there,  and  prepared  me  an  excel- 

*  Name  given  to  a  particular  way  of  ringing  the  bells  during  the  fort- 
night preceding  Christmas  Day;  which,  in  the  dialect  of  Languedoc  is 
eaSed  Nodal. 
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lent  reveillon  6  of  hot  milk.  Papa  and  Mimi  returned  to  warm 
themselves  at  home  by  the  great  fire  of  the  Souc  de  NadaV 
Since,  there  has  come  cold,  fog,  everything  that  darkens  the 
sky  and  the  soul.  To-day,  that  the  sun  shines  again,  I  revive ; 
I  expand  like  the  pimpernel,  that  pretty  flower  which  only 
opens  to  the  sun. 

Here,  then,  are  my  last  thoughts,  for  I  shall  write  nothing 
more  this  year.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  be  all  over;  we  shall 
have  begun  the  new  year.  Oh  how  fast  the  time  flies !  Alas ! 
alas!  would  one  not  say  that  I  am  regretting  it?  My  God, 
no ;  I  do  not  regret  either  time,  or  what  it  takes  from  us.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  throw  one's  affections  into  the  torrent. 
But  the  empty  careless  days,  lost  as  regards  Heaven,  these 
are  what  make  one  cast  a  regretful  glance  on  life.  Dear 
brother,  where  shall  I  be  on  this  same  day,  at  this  same  time, 
same  instant,  next  year  ?  Shall  I  be  here  or  elsewhere  ?  Here 
below,  or  in  heaven  above  ?  God  knows ;  and  here  I  stand  at 
the  gate  of  the  future,  resigning  myself  to  whatever  may 
issue  thence.  To-morrow  I  shall  pray  that  thou  mayest  be 
happy ;  pray  for  Mimi,  for  Papa,  for  all  I  love.  It  is  the  day 
of  gifts:  I  shall  take  mine  to  heaven.  It  is  thence  that  I 
derive  all  my  blessings ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  on  earth  I  find  but 
few  things  to  my  taste.  The  longer  I  live  in  it  the  less  I 
enjoy  it;  and  accordingly  I  see,  without  any  regret,  the  ap- 
proach of  years,  which  are  so  many  steps  towards  the  other 
world.  It  is  neither  pain  nor  sorrow  which  makes  me  feel 
thus,  do  not  suppose  it.  I  should  tell  thee  if  it  were;  it  is 
only  the  home-sickness  which  lays  hold  of  every  soul  that  sets 
itself  to  thinking  of  heaven.  The  hour  strikes,  the  last  that 
I  shall  hear  while  writing  to  thee.  I  would  have  it  inter- 
minable, like  all  that  gives  pleasure.  How  many  hours  have 
sounded  from  that  old  clock,  that  dear  piece  of  furniture  that 
has  seen  so  many  of  us  pass,  without  ever  going  away;  as  it 
were  a  kind  of  eternity!  I  am  fond  of  it,  because  it  has 
struck  all  the  hours  of  my  life,  the  fairest  ones  when  I  did 
not  listen  to  them.  I  can  remember  that  my  crib  stood  at 
its  foot,  and  I  used  to  amuse  myself  in  watching  the  hands 

8  Meal  taken  by  Catholics  after  returning  from  the  midnight  mass  on 
Christmas  eve. 
7  Yule-log. 
A.  V.  13—20 
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move.  Time  amuses  us  then ;  I  was  four  years  old.  They  are 
reading  pretty  things  in  the  parlor.  My  lamp  is  going  out; 
I  leave  thee.  Thus  ends  my  year  beside  a  dying  lamp. 

3rd  January,  1835. — A  letter  from  Brittany  reached  me  this 
morning,  like  a  sweet  New  Year's  gift.  I  have  spent  the 
whole  day  in  thinking  of  Madame  de  La  Morvonnais,  and  in 
deciphering  the  handwriting  of  her  husband,  which  is  by  no 
means  a  plain  one.  Now,  however,  I  have  made  it  out,  and 
perfectly  understand  his  idea,  but  I  cannot  respond  to  it. 
The  poetess  he  takes  me  for  is  an  ideal  being,  quite  apart 
from  the  life  that  I  lead,  a  life  of  occupation,  of  housekeeping, 
which  absorbs  all  my  time.  How  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise  ? 
I  know  not;  and,  moreover,  this  is  my  duty,  and  I  will  not 
depart  from  it.  "Would  to  God  that  my  thoughts,  my  soul, 
had  never  winged  their  way  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in 
which  I  am  forced  to  live.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  me  thus ; 
I  cannot  rise  above  my  needle  or  my  distaff  without  going 
too  far.  I  feel,  I  believe  this.  I  shall  therefore  remain 
where  I  am  placed,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it.  My  soul 
will  inhabit  high  places  only  in  heaven. 

1st  March. — It  is  a  long  time  now  that  my  journal  has  been 
neglected.  I  came  upon  it  in  opening  my  desk,  and  the  idea 
of  leaving  a  word  or  two  in  it  recurred  to  me.  Shall  I  tell 
thee  why  I  gave  it  up?  It  was  because  I  looked  upon  the 
time  spent  in  writing  as  wasted.  We  owe  an  account  of  our 
moments  to  God;  and  is  it  not  spending  them  ill  to  trace 
down  here  days  that  go  by?  And  yet  I  find  a  charm  in  it, 
and  afterwards  like  to  look  over  the  path  of  my  life  through 
my  solitude.  On  reopening  this  book,  and  reading  some 
pages  of  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  twenty  years,  if  I  lived 
as  long,  it  would  be  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  me  to  re-read  it, 
to  find  myself  once  more  here,  as  in  a  mirror  that  should 
retain  my  youthful  features.  I  am  not  young,  however,  but 
at  fifty  I  shall  consider  that  I  was  young  now.  Therefore  I 
will  give  myself  this  pleasure;  if  a  scruple  returns  I  will 
put  the  book  by  at  once.  But  the  good  God  may,  perhaps,  be 
less  strict  than  my  conscience,  and  forgive  me  this  small 
pastime.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  resume  my  journal.  I 
must  record  my  happiness  of  yesterday,  a  very  sweet,  very 
pure  happiness,  a  kiss  from  a  poor  creature  to  whom  I  was 
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giving  alms.    That  kiss  seemed  to  my  heart  like  a  kiss  given 
by  God. 

3rd. — Everything  was  singing  this  morning  while  I  was  at 
my  prayers — thrushes,  finches,  and  my  little  linnet.  It  was 
just  like  spring;  and  this  evening  here  we  have  clouds,  cold, 
gloom,  winter  again — melancholy  winter.  I  don't  much  like 
it;  but  each  season  must  be  good,  since  God  has  made  them 
all.  Therefore,  let  frost,  wind,  snow,  fogs,  clouds,  weather 
of  every  description,  be  welcome !  Is  it  not  sinful  to  complain 
when  one  is  warm  and  comfortable  beside  the  fire,  while  so 
many  poor  people  are  shivering  out  of  doors?  At  twelve 

0  'clock  a  beggar  found  great  delight  in  a  plateful  of  hot  soup 
that  was  given  to  him  at  the  door,  and  did  perfectly  well 
without  sunshine.     Surely,  then,  so  may  I.    The  fact  is,  one 
longs  for  something  pleasant  this  day  of  general  amusement, 
and  we  wanted  to  keep  our  Shrove-Tuesday  in  the  sun  out  of 
doors  and  in  taking  long  walks ;  whereas  we  have  been  obliged 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  hamlet,  where  every  one  wanted  to 
feast  us.    We  thanked,  without  taking  anything,  as  we  had 
had  dinner.    The  little  children  came  about  us  like  chickens. 

1  made  them  prick  some  nuts  that  I  had  put  into  my  pocket 
to  give  them.     Twenty  years  hence  they  will  remember  our 
visit,  because  we  gave  them  something  good,  and  the  memory 
will  be  pleasant.    Those  were  well  employed  nuts.    I  did  not 
write  yesterday,  because  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  write  down  nothings.    It  is  the  same,  however,  to-day.    All 
our  days  are  pretty  nearly  alike,  but  only  as  to  what  is  ex- 
ternal.   The  life  of  the  soul  is  different ;  nothing  more  varied, 
changing  constantly.     Don't  let  us  speak  of  it;  there  would 
be  no  end  of  it,  if  it  were  only  about  one  single  hour.    I  am 
going  to  write  to  Louise:  this  by  way  of  fixing  myself  in  a 
happy  mood. 

1th. — To-day  a  new  hearthstone  has  been  placed  in  the 
kitchen.  I  have  just  been  standing  upon  it,  and  I  note  down 
here  this  sort  of  consecration  of  the  stone  of  which  the  stone 
will  retain  no  trace.  It  is  an  event  here,  this  stone,  some- 
what like  a  new  altar  in  a  church.  Every  one  goes  to  see 
it,  and  hopes  to  pass  pleasant  hours  and  a  long  life  before 
this  hearth  of  the  house  (for  all  gather  there,  masters  and 
servants).  But  who  can  tell?  ...  I  myself  shall  perhaps 
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be  the  first  to  leave.  My  mother  departed  early,  and  they 
say  that  I  am  like  her. 

8th. — Last  night  I  had  a  grand  dream.  The  ocean  came 
up  under  our  windows.  I  saw  it;  I  heard  its  billows  rolling 
like  thunder,  for  it  was  of  a  sea  in  storm  that  I  had  this 
vision,  and  I  was  terrified. 

A  young  elm  springing  up,  with  a  bird  singing  on  it,  dis- 
pelled this  terror.  I  listened  to  the  bird :  no  more  ocean  and 
no  more  dreams. 

9th. — The  day  broke  mild  and  beautiful ;  no  rain  or  wind. 
My  bird  was  singing  all  morning  long,  and  I  too,  for  I  felt 
cheerful,  and  had  a  presage  of  some  happiness  for  to-day. 
Here  it  is,  my  friend :  it  is  a  letter  from  thee !  Oh,  if  I  only 
got  such  every  day !  I  must  now  write  to  Louise. 

While  I  was  writing  the  clouds  and  wind  all  returned. 
Nothing  more  variable  than  the  sky  and  one's  own  soul. 
Good  night! 

10th. — Oh,  the  beautiful  moonbeam  that  has  just  fallen  on 
the  Gospel  that  I  was  reading! 

llth. — To-day,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  fifty-seven 
years  had  elapsed  since  my  father  came  into  the  world.  We 
all  went — he,  Mimi,  and  I — to  church  as  soon  as  we  were 
up,  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  and  to  hear  mass.  To  pray 
God  is  indeed  the  only  way  to  celebrate  anything  here  below. 
Accordingly,  I  have  prayed  a  great  deal  on  this  day,  when 
the  most  tender,  most  loving,  best  of  fathers  was  born.  May 
God  preserve  him  to  us,  and  add  to  his  years  so  many  more 
that  I  shall  not  see  them  end!  My  God!  no,  I  would  not 
be  the  last  to  die ;  to  go  to  heaven  before  all  the  rest  would 
be  my  delight.  But  why  speak  of  death  on  a  birthday?  It 
is  because  life  and  death  are  sisters,  and  born  together  like 
twins. 

To-morrow  I  shall  not  be  here.  I  shall  have  left  thee,  my 
dear  little  room !  Papa  takes  me  with  him  to  Caylus.  This 
journey  gives  me  little  satisfaction ;  I  do  not  like  going  away, 
changing  place,  or  sky,  or  life ;  and  all  these  change  when  we 
travel.  Adieu,  then,  my  confidant!  thou  must  wait  for  me 
in  my  desk.  Who  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again?  I  say 
in  a  week ;  but  who  can  reckon  upon  anything  in  this  world  ? 
Nine  years  ago  I  spent  a  month  at  Caylus.  It  will  not  be 
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without  pleasure  that  I  shall  see  the  place  again,  as  well  as 
my  cousin,  her  daughter,  and  the  good  chevalier  who  used  to 
be  so  fond  of  me.  They  will  have  it  that  he  is  still  so;  I 
am  going  to  find  out.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the  same, 
but  he  will  find  me  much  changed  since  ten  years  ago.  Ten 
years  are  a  whole  age  for  a  woman;  so  we  shall  be  about 
contemporaries,  for  the  worthy  man  is  over  fourscore. 

12th. — It  was  a  real  distress  to  me  to  go  away;  Papa  dis- 
covered it  and  left  me  behind.  He  said  to  me  last  night, ' '  Do 
as  you  like."  I  wanted  to  stay,  and  felt  quite  sad,  think- 
ing that  to-night  I  should  be  far  away  from  here,  far  from 
Mimi,  from  my  fire,  my  little  room,  my  books;  far  from 
Trilby,  far  from  my  bird;  everything,  down  to  the  merest 
trifle,  presents  itself  when  you  are  about  to  leave,  and  so 
twines  itself  around  you  that  there  is  no  breaking  loose.  This 
is  my  experience,  whenever  there  is  any  talk  of  a  journey. 
Like  the  dove,  I  like  to  return  every  evening  to  my  nest. 
No  other  spot  attracts  me. 

30th. — Two  letters  have  come ;  the  one  of  joy,  an  announce- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  Sophie  Decazes ;  the  other  of  mourn- 
ing to  tell  us  of  death.  This  last  is  from  M.  de  La  Morvon- 
nais,  who  writes  to  me  weeping,  quite  full  of  his  dear  Marie. 
How  he  loved  her,  and  loves  her  still !  They  were  two  souls 
that  could  not  bear  to  leave  each  other.  Accordingly  they 
will  remain  united  in  spite  of  death,  and  separated  from  the 
body  where  no  life  is.  This  is  Christian  union,  a  union 
spiritual,  immortal;  a  divine  tie  formed  by  the  love,  the 
charity  that  never  dieth.  Hippolyte  in  his  widower-state  is 
not  alone,  he  sees  Marie,  Marie  everywhere,  Marie  always. 
"Speak  to  me  of  her,  always  of  her,"  he  says,  and  again, 
"Write  to  me  often,  you  have  certain  modes  of  expression 
that  vividly  recall  her  to  me."  I  was  not  the  least  aware 
of  this ;  it  is  God 's  doing,  who  has  infused  into  my  soul  some 
things  akin  to  that  other  soul,  that  is  why  she  loved  me  and 
I  her:  sympathy  springs  from  relation  of  souls;  and  then 
moreover  I  found  in  Marie  something  infinitely  gentle  that 
I  so  delight  in,  that  can  only  emanate  from  a  pure  spirit. 
' '  The  true  mark  of  innocence, ' '  says  Bossuet,  ' '  is  gentleness. ' ' 
How  many  charms,  what  advantages  I  should  have  enjoyed  in 
this  celestial  friendship!  God  decided  otherwise,  and  has 
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taken  it  away  just  one  year  after  it  was  first  granted  me. 
Why  so  soon?  No  complaining.  God  does  not  allow  it  on 
account  of  what  He  removes  from  us,  or  of  a  few  days  of 
separation.  Those  who  die  do  not  go  so  far  away  after  all, 
for  heaven  is  quite  close  to  every  one  of  us.  "We  have  but 
to  raise  our  eyes  and  we  see  their  dwelling.  Let  us  console 
ourselves  by  that  sweet  prospect;  let  us  become  resigned 
on  earth,  which  is  but  a  step  to  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

1st  April. — So  then  a  month  has  passed,  half  sad,  half 
beautiful,  much  like  the  whole  of  life.  This  month  of  March 
has  some  gleams  of  spring,  which  are  very  sweet;  it  is  the 
first  to  see  any  flowers,  a  few  pimpernels  that  open  a  little 
to  the  sun,  some  violets  in  the  woods  under  the  dead  leaves 
that  screen  them  from  the  hoar  frost.  The  little  children 
amuse  themselves  with  them  and  call  them  March  flowers, 
a  very  appropriate  name.  We  dry  them  too  to  make  "tea" 
of  them.  This  flower  is  good  and  soothing  for  colds,  and, 
like  hidden  virtue,  its  perfume  betrays  it.  Swallows  have 
been  seen  to-day,  glad  harbingers  of  spring. 

2nd. — To-day  my  whole  soul  turns  from  the  sky  to  a  tomb, 
for  on  it  sixteen  years  ago  my  mother  died  at  midnight. 
This  sad  anniversary  is  sacred  to  mourning  and  prayer.  I 
have  spent  it  before  God  in  regret  and  hope;  even  while  I 
weep  I  look  up  and  see  the  heavens  where  my  mother  is 
doubtless  happy,  for  she  suffered  so  much — the  illness  was 
long  and  her  spirit  patient.  I  do  not  remember  a  single  com- 
plaint escaping  her,  nor  that  she  cried  out  ever  so  slightly 
in  spite  of  the  pain  that  tore  her ;  no  Christian  ever  bore  suf- 
fering better.  One  saw  that  she  had  learned  it  before  the 
cross.  She  would  smile  upon  her  bed  like  a  martyr  on  the 
rack.  Her  face  never  lost  its  serenity,  and  even  in  her  dying 
moments  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  a  festival.  This  sur- 
prised me  who  saw  her  suffer  so  much,  and  myself  cried  at 
the  least  thing,  and  did  not  know  what  resignation  under 
pain  meant.  And  when  they  told  me  that  she  was  going  to 
die,  I  looked  at  her,  and  her  cheerful  aspect  made  me  dis- 
believe them.  She  did  die,  however,  at  midnight  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  while  I  had  fallen  asleep  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed.  Her  gentle  death  did  not  waken  me,  never  did  any 
soul  leave  the  world  more  quietly.  It  was  my  father.  .  .  . 
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Oil  God !  I  hear  the  priest,  I  see  lighted  tapers,  a  pale  face 
in  tears!  I  was  led  away  into  another  room. 

3rd. — At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  mother  was  laid 
in  the  tomb. 

4th. — I  am  going  to  Cahuzac  with  the  sun  straight  above 
my  head.  If  this  tires  me  I  shall  think  of  the  Saint  of  the 
day,  St.  Macarius,  toiling  along  in  the  desert  beneath  a  basket 
of  sand  to  get  rid  of  a  temptation.  He  afflicted  his  body  in 
order  to  save  his  soul. 

8th. — I  don't  know  why  I  have  put  down  nothing  for  four 
days;  I  return  to  it  now  that  I  find  myself  alone  in  my 
room.  Solitude  leads  to  writing,  because  it  leads  to  thought. 
One  enters  into  conversation  with  one's  own  soul.  I  ask 
mine  what  it  has  seen  to-day,  what  it  has  learnt,  what  it  has 
loved,  for  every  day  it  loves  something.  This  morning  I  saw 
a  beautiful  sky,  and  the  budding  chestnut-tree,  and  heard 
little  birds  singing.  I  was  listening  to  them  beneath  the 
great  oak,  near  Teoule,  whose  basin  was  being  cleaned  out. 
These  pretty  songs  and  this  washing  of  the  fountain  sug- 
gested different  trains  of  thought;  the  birds  delighted  me, 
and  when  I  saw  the  escape  of  the  muddy  water,  so  clear  a 
short  time  before,  I  could  not  but  regret  that  it  had  been 
troubled,  and  pictured  to  myself  one's  soul  when  something 
stirs  it  up ;  for  even  the  most  beautiful  loses  its  charm  when 
you  stir  the  bottom,  there  being  a  little  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  every  human  soul.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  take  ink  out  of 
the  inkstand  to  write  thee  all  these  inutilities?  It  would  be 
better  to  speak  of  Jean  Tamisier,  who,  seated  near  the  porch, 
related  to  me  some  of  his  adventures  in  his  rounds.  I  thanked 
him  for  it  by  a  glass  of  wine  which  will  give  him  a  fresh 
flow  of  words,  as  well  as  legs  to  reach  his  sleeping-place  to- 
night. Then  I  read  a  sermon ;  not  being  able  to  go  and  hear 
one,  I  make  my  little  room  a  church,  where  methinks  I  can 
find  God,  and  without  any  disturbing  causes.  When  I  have 
prayed  I  reflect,  when  I  have  meditated  I  read,  then  some- 
times I  write,  and  all  this  goes  on  before  a  little  cross  on 
the  table  as  before  an  altar — below  is  the  drawer  which  holds 
my  letters,  my  relics. 

9th. — This  morning  I  meditated  upon  the  tears  of  the 
Magdalen.  What  sweet  tears,  and  how  beautiful  a  history 
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that  of  this  woman  who  loved  so  much!  Here  is  Papa,  I 
leave  everything. 

13th. — Since  Papa's  return  I  have  laid  by  my  journal,  my 
books,  and  many  things.  There  come  these  days  of  exhaus- 
tion when  the  soul  retires  from  all  its  affections,  and  sinks 
back  upon  itself  in  utter  weariness.  This  weariness  without 
fatigue,  what  else  is  it  but  weakness?  "We  must  conquer  it, 
like  so  many  other  weaknesses  that  attack  this  poor  soul  of 
ours.  If  we  did  not  kill  them  one  by  one,  they  would  end 
by  fretting  us  away,  as  worms  do  cloth.  I  pass  so  suddenly 
from  sadness  to  joy ;  when  I  say  joy  I  mean  that  sweet  calm 
happiness  of  the  soul  which  only  shows  externally  as  serenity. 
A  letter,  a  thought  of  God  or  of  those  I  love,  will  have  this 
effect  upon  me,  and  yet  sometimes  too  a  quite  contrary  one. 
It  is  when  I  take  things  ill  that  they  sadden  me.  God  knows 
the  fears  and  the  raptures  He  gives;  you,  my  friends,  do 
not  know  how  sweet  and  bitter  both  you  are  to  me.  Do  you 
remember,  Maurice,  that  little  short  letter  which  tormented 
me  for  a  fortnight  ?  how  cold,  how  indifferent,  how  little  kind 
you  seemed  to  me! 

I  have  just  been  suspending  the  sacred  branch  to  my 
"benitier."  Yesterday  was  Palm  Sunday,  the  festival  of 
children,  who  are  so  happy  with  these  consecrated  branches, 
dressed  up  with  cakes  in  the  church.  This  joyous  entrance 
of  theirs  is  no  doubt  granted  them  in  memory  of  the  Ho- 
sannas  sung  by  children  to  Jesus  in  the  temple.  God  leaves 
nothing  unrewarded.  Here  is  my  copybook  come  to  an  end ! 
Shall  I  begin  another?  I  know  not.  Good-by  to  this  one 
and  to  thee! 

n 

Uth  April,  1835. 

WHY  should  I  not  go  on  writing  to  thee,  my  dear  Maurice? 
This  book  will  please  thee  as  much  as  the  two  others;  I  go 
on  therefore.  Will  you  not  be  very  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  just  been  spending  a  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  terrace-steps,  seated  by  the  side  of  an  old  woman,  who 
was  singing  me  a  lamentable  ballad  on  an  event  that  oc- 
curred long  ago  at  Cahuzac?  This  came  about  a  propos 
of  a  gold  cross  that  has  been  stolen  from  the  neck  of  the 
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blessed  Virgin.  The  old  woman  remembered  her  grand- 
mother telling  her  that  she  had  heard  in  olden  times  of  this 
same  church  being  the  scene  of  a  still  more  sacrilegious  rob- 
bery, since  it  was  then  the  blessed  sacrament  that  was  carried 
off  one  day  when  it  was  left  exposed  in  the  empty  church. 
A  young  girl  came  to  the  altar  while  everybody  was  busy  in 
the  harvest,  and,  mounting  upon  it,  put  the  pyx  into  her 
apron,  and  went  and  placed  it  under  a  rose-tree  in  a  wood. 
The  shepherds  who  discovered  it  told  where  it  was,  and  nine 
priests  came  in  procession  to  adore  the  blessed  sacrament 
under  the  rose-tree,  and  to  carry  it  back  to  the  church.  But 
for  all  that,  the  poor  shepherdess  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  be  burned.  Just  when  about  to  die,  she  re- 
quested to  confess,  and  owned  the  fact  to  a  priest;  but  it 
was  not,  she  said,  because  of  any  thievish  propensities  she 
took  it,  but  that  she  wanted  to  have  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  the  forest.  "I  thought  that  the  good  God  would  be  as 
satisfied  under  a  rose-tree  as  on  an  altar."  At  these  words 
an  angel  descended  from  heaven  to  announce  her  pardon,  and 
to  comfort  the  pious  criminal,  who  was  burnt  on  a  stake  of 
which  the  rose-tree  formed  the  first  faggot.  This  is  what 
the  beggar-woman  said  to  me,  while  I  listened  to  her  as  to 
a  nightingale. 

I  heartily  thanked  her,  and  then  offered  her  something  as 
payment  for  her  ballad;  but  she  would  only  take  flowers. 
"Give  me  a  bit  of  that  beautiful  lilac."  I  gave  her  four 
bunches,  big  as  plumes,  and  the  poor  old  woman  went  off, 
her  stick  in  one  hand,  her  nosegay  in  another;  and  I  back 
into  the  house  with  her  ballad. 

15th. — On  waking  I  heard  the  nightingale,  but  only  a  sigh, 
a  mere  hint  of  his  voice.  I  listened  a  long  while,  and  heard 
nothing  more.  The  charming  musician  had  only  just  arrived, 
and  was  merely  announcing  himself.  It  was  like  the  first 
sweep  of  the  bow  of  a  great  concert.  Everything  sings  or  is 
about  to  sing  now. 

I  have  not  read  the  life  of  the  saint  of  to-day.  I  am 
going  to  do  so;  it  is  my  custom  before  dinner.  I  find  that 
while  one  is  eating,  while  one  is  at  the  manger,  it  is  well 
to  have  something  spiritual  in  one's  mind,  like  the  life  of  a 
saint. 
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Easter  Thursday. — Here  are  several  days  that  I  have  writ- 
ten neither  to  thee  nor  any  one  else.  The  services  have  oc- 
cupied all  my  time,  and  I  have  lived,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
church.  Sweet  and  sacred  life  that  I  regret  to  see  come 
to  an  end ;  but  I  find  it  again  here  whenever  I  will.  I  open 
the  door  of  my  little  room,  and  there  I  enjoy  calm  meditative 
solitude.  I  know  not  why  I  ever  leave  it. 

There  is  just  now  on  my  window-sill  a  bird,  who  has  come 
to  visit  mine.  He  is  frightened — he  is  off — and  the  poor 
caged  one  is  saddened,  and  nutters  as  if  he  wanted  to  make 
his  escape.  I  should  do  the  same  were  I  in  his  place,  and 
yet  I  keep  him  prisoner.  Shall  I  open  his  cage?  He  would 
fly  away,  would  sing,  build  his  nest,  be  happy ;  but  he  would 
be  mine  no  longer,  and  I  am  fond  of  him  and  like  having 
him.  I  shall  keep  him.  Poor  little  linnet,  thou  wilt  always 
be  a  prisoner;  I  enjoy  thee  at  the  cost  of  thy  liberty;  I 
pity,  and  yet  detain  thee!  So  it  is  that  pleasure  triumphs 
over  justice.  But  what  wouldst  thou  do,  if  I  gave  thee  thy 
liberty?  Dost  know  that  thy  wings,  which  have  never  been 
spread,  could  not  carry  thee  far  into  that  wide  expanse  thou 
seest  through  the  wires  of  thy  cage?  Then  thy  food — thou 
wouldst  not  know  where  to  find  it.  Thou  hast  never  tasted 
what  thy  brothers  eat,  and  indeed,  they  would  probably  banish 
thee  like  a  stranger  from  their  family  feast.  Better  stay 
with  me,  who  care  for  thee.  By  night  the  dew  would  wet 
thy  feathers,  and  the  cold  of  early  morning  would  prevent 
thee  from  singing. 

In  digging  the  field  a  stone  has  been  turned  up  which 
covered  a  large  hole ;  I  am  going  to.  see  it.  Jack,  furnished 
with  a  rope,  has  been  down  into  the  cave  and  explored  it  on 
all  sides.  It  is  nothing  but  an  excavation,  incrusted  with 
pretty  little  stones,  rough,  like  sugared  almonds;  I  kept 
some  as  a  memento  of  our  discovery.  Some  day.  I  will  go 
down  into  the  grotto,  and  perhaps  I  shall  see  something  more 
there  than  Jack  did. 

2Sth. — "When  everybody  is  busy,  and  I  am  not  wanted, 
I  go  into  retreat,  and  come  here  at  all  hours  to  write,  read, 
or  pray.  I  note  down  here,  too,  what  goes  on,  either  in  my 
mind  or  in  the  house,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  again  day  by  day  the  whole  past.  For  me  what  passes 
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is  of  little  worth,  and  I  should  not  write  it  down,  but  that  I 
say,  "Maurice  will  be  very  glad  to  see  what  we  were  doing 
while  he  was  away,  and  to  reenter  thus  into  the  family  life;" 
and  so  I  note  it  for  thee. 

But  I  observe  that  I  hardly  make  any  mention  of  others, 
and  that  my  egotism  always  occupies  the  stage.  I  keep  say- 
ing, "I  do  this;  I  have  seen  that,  have  thought  so  and  so;" 
leaving  the  public  in  the  background,  after  the  manner  of 
self-love;  but  mine  is  that  of  the  heart,  which  knows  only 
how  to  speak  of  itself.  The  inferior  painter  can  but  give  his 
own  portrait  to  his  friend ;  the  great  painter  has  pictures  to 
offer.  So  I  go  on  with  the  portrait.  But  for  the  rain  we 
had  this  morning,  I  should  be  now  at  Gaillac.  Much  obliged 
to  the  rain;  I  would  rather  be  here.  What  drawing-room 
can  be  so  pleasant  as  my  bed-room?  what  companionship 
should  I  have  had  equal  to  what  surrounds  me  now?  Bos- 
suet,  St.  Augustine,  and  other  holy  books,  that  speak  to  me 
when  I  will,  enlighten,  console,  strengthen  me,  correspond 
to  all  my  needs.  To  leave  them  grieves  me,  to  take  them 
with  me  is  difficult ;  the  best  plan  is  not  to  leave  them. 

In  my  leisure  moments  I  am  reading  a  work  of  Leibnitz, 
which  charms  me  by  its  catholicity  and  the  admirable  pious 
passages  it  contains,  as,  for  instance,  this  on  confession:  "I 
look  upon  a  pious,  earnest,  and  discreet  confessor  as  a  great 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  souls; 
for  his  counsels  serve  to  direct  our  affections,  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  our  faults,  to  help  us  to  avoid  occasions  of  sin,  to  dis- 
sipate doubts,  to  raise  the  downcast  spirit;  in  short,  to  re- 
move or  mitigate  all  diseases  of  the  soul;  and  if  we  can 
hardly  find  anything  on  earth  more  excellent  than  a  faithful 
friend,  what  happiness  to  find  one  who  shall  be  bound  by  the 
inviolable  religion  of  a  divine  Sacrament  to  preserve  the  faith 
and  to  succor  souls!" 

Now,  this  heavenly  friend  I  have  in  M.  Bories:  hence  the 
tidings  of  his  departure  profoundly  afflict  me.  I  am  sad  with 
a  sadness  which  makes  the  soul  weep.  I  should  not  say  this 
elsewhere:  it  would  be  taken  ill,  and,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
understood.  The  world  does  not  know  what  a  confessor  is 
to  one:  the  man  who  is  the  friend  of  the  soul,  its  most  inti- 
mate confidant,  its  physician,  its  master,  its  light;  he  who 
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binds  us  and  looses,  who  gives  us  peace,  who  opens  the  gates 
of  heaven;  to  whom  we  speak  upon  our  knees,  calling  him, 
as  we  do  God,  our  Father ;  nay,  faith  makes  him  in  very  deed 
God  and  Father  to  us.  "When  I  am  at  his  feet,  I  see  in  him 
only  Jesus  listening  to  the  Magdalen,  and  forgiving  her  much 
because  she  has  loved  much.  Confession  is  but  the  expansion 
of  repentance  into  love. 

[No  date.] — Here  I  am  at  this  dear  Cayla,  and  have  been 
several  days  without  telling  thee.  The  fact  is,  in  taking  my 
copybook  out  of  my  portmanteau  I  placed  it  under  a  carpet, 
and  there  it  has  lain  ever  since.  In  rummaging  about  my 
hand  fell  upon  it,  the  book  opened,  and  I  continue  the  writ- 
ing. It  was  a  sweet  moment  when  I  saw  my  family  again — 
Papa,  Mimi,  Erembert,  who  all  embraced  me  so  tenderly, 
and  made  me  feel  how  deep  the  happiness  of  being  loved. 

Yesterday  was  a  fortunate  day;  four  letters  and  two 

friends  arrived,  M.  Bories  and  the  Abbe  F ,  the  brother 

of  Cecile.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  gave  us  most 
pleasure  or  was  most  agreeable,  the  one  by  his  mind,  the 
other  by  his  heart.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  chat ;  we  laughed, 
drank  healths,  and,  as  a  wind-up,  set  to  playing  childish 
games,  and  cheating  each  other.  No  solemnity  at  all ;  it  was 
a  day  of  relaxation,  when  the  soul  takes  its  ease  while  re- 
taining its  bent;  it  was  the  mirthfulness  of  priests  and  Chris- 
tian friends. 

18th  May. — "Who  could  ever  have  guessed  what  has  hap- 
pened to  me  to-day?  I  am  surprised,  engrossed,  and  much 
pleased  by  it.  I  think  and  contemplate  my  present  con- 
stantly, my  Creole  poems,  addressed  to  me  by  a  poet  of  the 
Isle  of  France.  I  shall  speak  of  them  to-morrow,  it  is  now 
too  late ;  but  I  could  not  sleep  without  noting  down  here  this 
event  of  my  day  and  my  life. 

19th. — Here  I  am  at  the  window,  listening  to  a  chorus  of 
nightingales,  which  sing  in  the  Moulinasse  in  a  ravishing 
way.  Oh  the  beautiful  picture,  the  beautiful  concert  which 
I  have  to  quit,  to  go  and  take  some  relief  to  poor  lame 
Annette ! 

22nd. — Mimi  has  left  me  for  a  fortnight;  she  is  at  , 

and  I  pity  her  in  the  midst  of  that  paganism ;  she  so  holy  and 
good  a .  Christian !  As  Louise  once  said  to  me,  she  makes 
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upon  one  the  effect  of  a  righteous  soul  in  hell,  but  we  shall 
get  her  away  as  soon  as  the  time  allowed  to  the  proprieties 
is  over.  I,  on  my  part,  think  it  long ;  I  get  tired  of  my  soli- 
tude, so  much  have  I  the  habit  of  being  two  together.  Papa 
is  in  the  fields  almost  all  the  day,  Eran  out  shooting;  for 
sole  society  I  have  Trilby  and  my  chickens,  which  are  as 
noisy  as  imps,  and  occupy  without  amusing  me,  for  ennui 
is  at  the  very  core  and  basis  of  my  soul  to-day.  "What  I 
like  best  has  little  power  to  divert  me.  I  have  tried  to  read, 
write,  pray,  but  each  and  all  only  lasted  a  moment;  even 
prayer  wearied  me.  "Tis  sad,  oh  my  God!  Fortunately  I 
recalled  those  words  of  Fenelon,  ''If  God  wearies  you,  tell 
Him  that  He  wearies  you."  Oh!  indeed,  I  did  tell  Him  this 
folly! 

4:th  August. — I  have  wanted  to  speak  to  thee  of  thy  birth, 
of  my  joy  when  I  heard  of  it,  and  how  I  made  haste  to 
open  that  portmanteau  where  Papa  told  me  he  had  got  thee. 
I  wanted  to  tell  thee  all  that  and  many  other  things,  about  the 
baptism  and  thy  early  life;  but  I  was  sad,  afflicted,  tearful, 
and  when  I  weep  I  do  not  write,  I  only  pray ;  it  is  all  I  can 
do;  but  now  a  degree  of  serenity  is  returning  to  me.  God 
has  been  with  me ;  then  came  books,  and  a  letter  from 
Louise,  three  things  that  make  me  happy.  When  I  began 
to  write  I  was  quite  sad,  and  afterwards  I  felt  almost  joy, 
and  that  I  had  God  within  my  heart.  0,  my  friend,  did  you 
but  know  how  sweetly  the  soul  in  affliction  consoles  itself  in 
God!  what  strength  it  draws  from  divine  power! 

The  book — I  mean  the  work  which  gives  me  such  delight 
— is  Fenelon,  that  Papa  has  bought  me.  All  my  life  long 
I  had  wished  to  have  these  Spiritual  Letters,  so  sweet,  so 
heavenly,  so  adapted  to  every  condition  and  attitude  of  the 
soul.  I  shall  make  them  my  consolation  and  support  now 
that  I  am  about  to  lose  M.  Bories,  and  that  my  soul  feels  it- 
self as  it  were  orphaned.  I  had  asked  some  substitute  from 
God,  and  these  letters  have  come  to  me;  accordingly,  I  look 
upon  them  as  a  gift  from  Heaven.  Thanks  to  God  and  to 
my  father. 

20th. — I  have  just  been  hanging  around  my  neck  a  medal 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  that  Louise  has  sent  me  as  a  preserva- 
tive from  the  cholera.  It  is  the  medal  that  has  worked  so 
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many  miracles,  they  say.  This  is  not  an  article  of  faith,  but 
it  does  no  harm  to  believe  it.  I  do  therefore  believe  in  the 
holy  medal  as  in  the  sacred  image  of  a  mother  the  sight  of 
whom  may  do  one  good.  I  shall  throughout  life  wear  on  my 
heart  this  holy  relic  of  the  Virgin  and  of  my  friend,  and 
will  have  faith  in  it  if  the  cholera  comes,  a  disease  for  which 
there  is  no  human  remedy.  Let  us  then  have  recourse  to 
the  miraculous.  People  do  not  sufficiently  trust  to  Heaven, 
and  so  they  tremble.  I  don't  know  why,  but  this  advance 
of  the  cholera  does  not  affect  me.  I  should  not  think  about 
it  were  it  not  for  the  prayers  ordered  by  the  Archbishop. 
Why  is  this,  I  wonder?  Can  it  be  through  indifference? 
I  should  be  sorry  for  that.  I  would  be  insensible  to  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  plague.  Whence  comes  my  security? 

21s£. — Here  is  another  ornament  for  my  little  room,  St. 
Theresa,  that  I  have  been  at  length  able  to  get  framed.  I 
was  longing  to  have  this  beautiful  saint  before  my  eyes,  above 
the  table  where  I  say  my  prayers,  where  I  write,  where  I 
read.  It  will  be  an  inspiration,  helping  me  to  pray,  love, 
and  suffer  well.  I  shall  raise  my  heart  and  eyes  to  her  in  my 
prayers  and  my  sadnesses.  I  begin  at  once  and  say,  "Look 
down  on  me  from  Heaven,  blessed  Saint  Theresa;  see  me  on 
my  knees  before  your  picture  contemplating  the  features  of 
a  lover  of  Jesus  with  an  earnest  desire  to  have  them  engraved 
in  me.  Obtain  for  me  this  holy  resemblance,  obtain  for  me 
something  of  yourself;  lend  me  your  glance  to  seek  for  God, 
your  mouth  to  pray  to  Him,  your  heart  to  love  Him.  May 
I  obtain  your  courage  in  adversity,  your  meekness  in  suffer- 
ing, your  constancy  in  temptation."  St.  Theresa  suffered 
for  twenty  years  from  disinclination  to  prayer  without  let- 
ting herself  be  disheartened.  This  is  of  all  her  triumphs  the 
.one  that  surprises  me  most.  I  am  far  from  such  constancy, 
but  I  like  to  remember  that  when  I  lost  my  mother  I  went, 
like  St.  Theresa,  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  and  pray  her  to  take  me  for  her  daughter.  This 
occurred  before  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  at  Gaillac.  I  was  then  thirteen. 

1st  September. — Here  I  am  at  Cahuzac  in  another  little 
room,  leaning  on  my  elbow  on  the  small  table  where  I  write. 
Everywhere  I  must  have  tables  and  paper,  because  every- 
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where  my  thoughts  follow  me,  and  want  to  pour  themselves 
out  for  thee,  my  friend.  I  have  sometimes  the  idea  that  thou 
wilt  find  a  certain  charm  in  them,  and  this  idea  encourages 
and  leads  me  on;  but  for  this,  my  heart  would  very  often 
remain  closed,  through  indolence  or  indifference,  to  whatever 
is  mine. 

I  have  sometimes  childlike  pleasures,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  coming  for  a  few  days  here.  You  could  not  imagine  how 
cheerfully  I  came  to  take  possession  of  this  deserted  house. 
The  fact  is,  you  see,  that  I  find  myself  alone — quite  alone — 
in  a  place  that  favors  meditation.  I  hear  the  passers-by 
without  even  disturbing  myself;  I  am  at  the  foot  of  the 
church ;  I  can  catch  the  very  last  vibration  of  the  bell  which 
rings  in  noon,  or  the  Angelus,  and  I  listen  to  it  as  to  a 
harp.  Then  I  can  go  and  pray,  can  confess  when  I  will; 
this  is  enough  for  a  few  days  of  happiness,  of  a  happiness  my 
very  own.  Papa  will  come  and  see  me  this  afternoon.  I 
enjoy  this  visit  as  though  we  had  been  separated  for  a  long 
time. 

The  devil  tempted  me  just  now  in  a  little  closet,  where 
I  stumbled  upon  some  romances.  Read  a  word  or  two,  I 
said  to  myself;  let's  just  look  at  this,  look  at  that;  but  the 
titles  were  very  displeasing  to  me.  There  were  "Love  Let- 
ters of  a  Nun,"  "The  General  Confession  of  a  Rake,"  and 
other  histories  of  that  character.  Fie  upon  the  very  idea 
of  my  reading  such  trash!  I  am  no  longer  tempted  now, 
and  am  only  going  to  remove  those  books  from  the  closet,  or 
rather  to  throw  them  into  the  fire. 

22nd. — Ever  since  I  returned  from  Cahuzac,  my  confi- 
dant has  been  sleeping  in  a  corner,  and  would  sleep  there 
still,  were  this  not  the  22nd  of  September,  the  day  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  thy  name-day,  which  has  afforded  me  a  degree 
of  joy,  and  re-opened  my  heart  to  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  thee  and  leaving  some  memorials  here.  I  remember  that 
on  the  same  day  last  year  I  also  wrote  to  thee,  and  spoke 
about  thy  festival.  I  was  happy,  I  saw  to-day,  and  thee; 
hoping  then  to  embrace  thee  on  St.  Maurice 's,  and  there  thou 
are  a  hundred  leagues  off !  My  God !  how  ill  we  reckon,  and 
how  little  ought  we  to  reckon  upon  anything  in  life ! 

Monsieur  the  Cure  and  his  sister  have  come  to  keep  thy 
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festival,  and  drink  thy  health.  But  what  is  better  is  that 
Monsieur  the  Cure  remembered  thee  at  mass,  and  that 
Franchise  also  prayed  for  you.  May  St.  Maurice  protect 
thee,  and  make  thee  strong  in  the  conflicts  of  life !  Will  you 
bring  me  back  his  image  that  I  gave  you? 

[19f/i  Nov.] — To-day,  November  19,  I  have  taken  up  my 
poor  forsaken  book,  already  gnawed  by  rats,  and  the  idea 
has  occurred  to  me  of  returning  to  it  and  continuing  to 
write.  This  writing  gives  me  pleasure,  diverts  me  in  my 
solitude;  but  I  have  often  neglected  it,  and  I  shall  neglect 
it  again.  Nevertheless,  I  will  fill  my  page  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow we  shall  see.  I  find  myself  changed.  My  books,  my 
poems,  my  birds,  that  I  was  so  fond  of,  all  these  used  to  oc- 
cupy my  heart  and  head,  and  now.  .  .  .  No,  I  am  not  doing 
right,  and  I  am  not  happy  since  the  renunciation  of  the  af- 
fections of  my  life ;  are  not  they  sufficiently  innocent  for  me 
to  permit  myself  the  whole  of  them?  My  God,  the  recluses 
of  the  Thebaid  occupied  themselves  in  the  same  way.  I  see 
them  work,  read,  pray,  write;  some  of  them  singing,  others 
making  mats  and  baskets,  all  working  for  God,  who  blessed 
the  labor  of  each.  In  like  manner  I  will  offer  Him  my  days 
and  everything  that  is  to  fill  them,  whether  work  or  prayers, 
whether  writing  or  thoughts,  not  excepting  this  little  manu- 
script book  that  I  also  desire  to  see  blest. 

[No  date.] — I  have  passed  the  day  in  complete  solitude, 
alone,  quite  alone;  Papa  is  at  the  Cordes  fair,  Eran  dining 
at  the  priest's  house,  Mimi  at  Gaillac.  They  are  all  dis- 
persed, and  I  for  my  part  have  thought  much,  and  realized 
what  a  longer  dispersion  would  be ;  and  that,  alas !  will  come 
one  day.  But  I  am  wrong  in  dwelling  upon  gloomy  thoughts 
that  do  me  so  much  harm.  These  things  are  to  the  soul  what 
clouds  are  to  the  eyes. 

30th. — Oh,  my  God,  more  tears!  In  vain  we  determine 
not  to  afflict  ourselves,  every  day  brings  some  affliction,  some 
loss.  Here  we  are  now  mourning  that  poor  cousin  De 
Thezac,  who  was  so  fond  of  us.  Oh!  no  doubt  he  is  better 
off  now  than  we;  he  must  be  in  heaven,  for  he  suffered 
much.  His  patience  was  admirable,  both  throughout  his  life 
of  pain  and  just  now  in  his  last  trials.  Mimi,  whom  I  was 
expecting,  was  not  able  to  come;  she  remained  with  the  suf- 
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ferer,  helping  him,  exhorting  him  in  his  last  moments,  speak- 
ing to  him  of  heaven. 

Oh,  how  well  Mimi  knows  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  and 
how  I  should  wish  to  have  her  by  my  side  when  I  was 
dying!  Papa  is  gone  to  see  the  bereaved  family,  and  I 
am  alone  in  my  room  with  my  thoughts  in  mourning,  and  the 
thousand  voices  of  the  wind  that,  like  an  organ,  moans  for 
the  dead.  One  should  find  this  accompaniment  good  for 
praying,  for  writing ;  but  what  should  I  write  ?  A  little  sleep 
will  be  better.  The  repose  of  the  body  passes  over  into  the 
soul.  I  am  therefore  going  to  bed,  after  a  De  pr&fundis  for 
the  dead,  and  a  remembrance  of  thee  before  God.  May  He 
grant  thee  a  good  night !  I  never  go  to  sleep  without  occupy- 
ing myself  about  thy  rest.  Who  knows,  I  say  to  myself,  if 
Maurice  is  as  comfortable  as  he  would  be  here,  where  I 
should  see  to  the  making  of  his  bed?  "Who  knows  whether 
he  may  not  be  cold  ?  Who  knows  ?  .  .  .  and  a  thousand  other 
too  tender  tendernesses. 

Wilt  thou  accept  it,  my  friend,  this  book,  written  during 
the  last  two  years?  It  is  old  indeed,  but  the  things  of  the 
heart  are  eternal.  Time,  methinks,  in  no  way  affects  them; 
I  therefore  give  thee  up  these,  after  a  few  corrections,  a  few 
lines  erased.  When  we  go  back  over  the  past,  we  must  needs 
efface;  we  find  so  many  errors  in  it!  We  used  even  to  talk 
nonsense  with  thee  once  upon  a  time  as  we  walked  together. 

in 

1836. 

I  CHANGE  the  form  of  my  Journal,  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient for  my  pocket,  into  which  I  mean  to  put  it  when  I 
go  from  home.  In  this  way  we  shall  find  in  it  whatever 
chances  to  strike  me  when  I  go  out,  whether  into  the  world 
or  into  the  country.  Upon  such  occasions  I  see,  hear,  feel, 
think,  a  thousand  things  that  please,  displease,  surprise  me, 
and  that  I  should  like  to  fix  somewhere  or  other.  This  would 
be  useful,  showing  me  in  some  degree  what  I  am  when  away 
from  home,  when  mixing  with  the  world,  its  conversations 
and  amusements,  and  all  else  to  which  I  am  unaccustomed.  I 
am  conscious  of  something  unwonted  going  on  within  me  at 
these  times;  thoughts  and  feelings  before  unknown  occur  to 
A.  v.  is — 21 


me,  and  I  feel  that  I  am.  not  like  others,  nor  like  what  I 
am  here.  When  thus  in  this  unusual  mood  I  am  aware  of 
it,  indeed,  but  fail  to  take  any  particular  note  of  it,  and 
yet  it  would  be  well  to  see  whither  it  leads  me.  I  shall  re- 
vert to  this  subject;  but  now  I  have  something  even  better 
to  do  than  to  write,  I  am  going  to  pray.  Oh,  how  I  love 
prayer ! 

I  would  that  all  the  world  knew  how  to  pray ;  I  would  that 
children,  and  those  who  are  old;  that  the  poor,  the  afflicted, 
the  diseased  in  body  and  mind;  that  all  who  live  and  suffer 
could  feel  the  balm  of  prayer!  But  I  cannot  speak  of 
these  things.  What  should  be  said  of  them  is  ineffable. 

Our  new  Cure  came  to  see  us  to-day.  He  is  a  mild,  cheer- 
ful man,  wearing  on  his  countenance  the  impress  of  a  beauti- 
ful soul.  I  should  think  he  was  clever,  but  he  does  not  let 
it  appear.  His  conversation  is  most  ordinary,  without  any 
characteristic  features,  any  bright  sallies,  merely  going  on 
in  a  plain  way  from  one  thing  to  another.  But,  however, 
I  observe  that  he  answers  correctly,  and  speaks  a  propos. 
He  is  a  simple  pastor  of  simple  souls;  quite  full  of  God, 
and  nothing  more. 

11th  March. — I  have  a  very  happy  heart  to-day.  Eran  is 
gone  to  confess.  I  hope  much  from  this  confession  to  the 
gentle  Cure,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  speak  of  God 's  mercy. 
And  then  to-day  is  Papa's  birthday  too. 

12th. — I  was  admiring  just  now  a  little  landscape,  pre- 
sented by  my  room,  as  it  was  being  illuminated  with  the 
rising  sun.  How  pretty  it  was!  Never  did  I  see  a  more 
beautiful  effect  of  light  on  the  paper,  thrown  through  painted 
trees.  It  was  diaphanous,  transparent.  It  was  almost  wasted 
on  my  eyes;  it  ought  to  have  been  seen  by  a  painter.  And 
yet  does  not  God  create  the  beautifid  for  everybody?  All 
our  birds  were  singing  this  morning  while  I  was  at  my 
prayers.  This  accompaniment  pleases  me,  though  it  dis- 
tracts me  a  little.  I  stop  to  listen ;  then  I  begin  again,  think- 
ing that  the  birds  and  I  are  alike  singing  a  hymn  to  God, 
and  that,  perhaps,  those  little  creatures  sing  better  than  I. 
But  the  charm  of  prayer,  the  charm  of  communion  with 
God,  they  cannot  enjoy  that;  one  must  have  a  soul  to  feel 
it.  This  happiness  that  the  birds  have  not  is  mine.  It  is 
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only  nine  o'clock,  and  I  have  already  known  joy  and  sorrow. 
How  little  time  is  needed  for  that!  The  joy  comes  from  the 
sun,  the  mild  air,  the  song  of  birds,  all  delights  to  me. 

IV 

1st  May,  1837. 

IT  is  here,  my  friend,  that  I  intend  to  return  to  that  intimate 
correspondence  which  pleases  and  is  necessary  to  us:  to  thee 
in  the  world,  to  me  in  my  solitude.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
continued  it,  now  that  I  have  read  your  letter,  in  which 
you  tell  me  why  it  was  you  did  not  reply.  I  was  afraid 
of  wearying  you  by  the  details  of  my  life,  and  I  see  that 
it  was  quite  otherwise.  No  more  anxiety,  then,  on  that  head, 
no  more  doubts  about  thy  affection  or  anything  else  in  thy 
truly  fraternal  heart.  It  was  I  that  was  wrong:  so  much 
the  better;  I  was  afraid  it  was  you.  Let  us,  then,  in  all  joy 
and  freedom,  resume  our  conversation — that  secret,  con- 
fidential, strictly  private  intercourse,  which  stops  short  at 
the  least  sound,  the  least  glance.  The  heart  does  not  approve 
of  being  overheard  in  its  confidences.  You  are  right  to  say 
that  I  have  to  plot  and  contrive  a  little  in  writing  my  books ; 
I  have  indeed  read  some  parts  of  them  to  Papa,  but  not  all. 
The  good  father  might,  perhaps,  be  made  a  little  anxious  by 
what  I  say,  by  what  sometimes  crosses  my  soul;  an  air  of 
sadness  would  seem  to  him  a  sorrow.  Let  us  hide  these  little 
clouds  from  him:  it  is  not  well  that  he  should  see  them, 
or  know  anthing  of  me  but  my  calm,  serene  side.  A  daughter 
should  be  so  sweet  a  thing  to  a  father!  "We  ought  to  be 
with  regard  to  parents  much  what  the  angels  are  to  God. 
It  is  different  between  brothers  and  sisters :  here  there  is  less 
respect  and  more  freedom.  For  thee,  then,  the  course  of 
my  heart  and  life  just  as  it  occurs. 

7th. — I  don't  know  what  came  to  turn  me  away  yesterday, 
when  I  wanted  to  tell  thee  of  my  little  library,  of  the  books 
I  have,  and  those  I  should  like  to  have.  I  want  St.  Theresa, 
those  most  spiritual  of  pious  letters.  I  saw  them  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  servant,  poor  girl !  But  who  knows  ?  perhaps  she 
can  comprehend  them  better  than  I.  Holy  things  come  within 
the  reach  of  the  heart  and  of  every  pious  intellect.  I  have 
very  often  observed  this,  and  that  a  person  who  seems  simple 
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and  ignorant  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  marvelously  well 
versed  in  intellectual  matters  and  in  the  things  of  God.  I 
know  many  clever  people  who  are  stupid  here:  two  gentle- 
men, for  instance,  who  would  not  allow  that  God  was  good, 
because  He  gave  us  restraining  laws,  because  there  was  a 
helL  They  considered  the  observance  of  fasting  and  the 
belief  in  original  sin  absurd,  and  the  veneration  of  images 
thoroughly  ridiculous.  Poor  people!  how  many  such  there 
are  who  pretend  to  be  wise  on  sacred  subjects,  holy  hiero- 
glyphics that  they  read  without  understanding  and  then 
call  follies! 

Our  country  people  are  actually  getting  as  bad:  one  of 
them  quoted  the  Council  of  Trent  to  our  Cure,  in  a  case 
where  his  learning  ill  became  him.  To  venture  to  interpret 
the  Councils,  and  not  say  the  Pater,  how  lamentable!  This 
is  to  what  science  leads  in  our  country  districts — the  science 
of  the  alphabet;  for  it  is  because  it  knows  how  to  read  that 
the  people  believes  itself  learned.  Mounted  on  its  pedestal 
of  pride,  it  meddles  with  the  highest  matters,  and  considers 
as  within  its  reach  what  it  ought  to  contemplate  on  its  knees. 
It  is  bent  on  seeing,  comprehending,  grasping,  and  walks 
boldly  on  to  unbelief.  It  requires  to  have  its  faith  proved 
to  it  now-a-days;  whereas  formerly  it  believed  everything. 
Our  peasants  have  lost  much  by  coming  into  contact  with 
books;  and  what  have  they  gained  but  an  additional 
ignorance — that  of  their  duty?  One  cannot  but  grieve  over 
these  poor  people.  It  would  be  better  that  they  should  not 
know  how  to  read,  unless  they  were  at  the  same  time  taught 
what  reading  was  profitable.  In  the  mountains  at  Rayssac 
they  all  read;  but  then  it  is  the  catechism,  missals,  or  devo- 
tional books.  That  is  the  proper  end  of  schools,  and  the  thing 
that  should  be  taught  in  them  is  religion,  the  making  good 
Christians. 

22nd. — No  writing  yesterday.  The  whole  of  Sunday  gets 
spent  in  church  or  on  the  road ;  in  the  evening  I  am  tired,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  I  read  after  supper  a  little  of  the 
"History  of  the  Church";  but  for  all  that  I  thought  much 
of  thee,  God  knows.  I  have  asked  Rose  to  pray  for  thee. 
She  has  promised  to  do  so.  This  has  comforted  me ;  and  ever 
since  I  am  more  tranquil,  because  I  believe  prayer  to  be  all 
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powerful.  I  know  a  proof  of  it  in  the  case  of  a  little  child 
suddenly  restored  from  total  blindness.  It  is  a  pretty  story, 
and  I  must  tell  it  thee.  There  was  at  Ouillas,  in  one  of  our 
mountain  convents,  a  young  girl  as  pupil,  who  was  so  pious, 
so  sweet,  so  innocent,  that  every  one  loved  and  revered  her 
like  an  angel.  They  say  that  her  confessor,  M.  Chabbert, 
whom  we  had  once  for  cure,  found  her  so  pure  that  he  ad- 
mitted her  to  her  first  communion  without  giving  her  absolu- 
tion. She  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  held  in  such  love  and 
veneration  by  her  former  companions  that  they  daily  went 
one  after  the  other  to  visit  her  grave,  which  is  kept  quite 
white  with  lilies  in  the  season  of  flowers,  and  to  ask  her 
whatever  they  would ;  and  more  than  once  the  saint  granted 
their  prayers.  For  two  years  people  had  been  flocking  to 
the  cemetery,  when  a  poor  woman,  coming  to  pick  up  wood 
close  by,  with  her  little  blind  boy,  happening  to  call  to  mind 
the  wonders  related  of  Marie,  bethought  her  of  taking  her 
child  to  the  grave  and  imploring  his  cure.  This  was  pretty 
nearly  her  prayer : — 

"Little  St.  Mary,  you  whom  I  have  seen  so  good  and  com- 
passionate, hear  me  now  out  of  Paradise  where  you  are ;  re- 
store my  son's  sight;  may  God  grant  me  this  mercy  through 
you!" 

Hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  the  poor  mother,  still 
on  her  knees,  hears  her  child  exclaim  that  he  sees!  Ay, 
mama,  te  ~besi!  Scales  that  closed  up  his  eyes  fell  off:  the 
same  disease  had  covered  his  head,  so  that  not  a  hair  was  to 
be  seen,  and,  eight  days  after,  the  poor  mother  was  show- 
ing everybody  her  child  with  beautiful  eyes  and  pretty  flaxen 
curls. 

I  heard  this  from  Mademoiselle  Carayon  d'Alby,  who  had 
seen  the  child  both  in  its  blind  state  and  after  its  miraculous 
cure.  It  is  a  charming  story,  in  which  I  fully  believe,  and 
which  almost  makes  me  long  to  go  to  Ouillas  to  implore  also 
a  something  that  I  should  pray  for  with  the  whole  fervor  of 
my  soul. 

June. — Two  visitors,  both  persons  that  I  like  and  who  will 
give  us  pleasure  so  long  as  they  will  stay  here.  One  cannot 

say  as  much  for  all  guests,  but  Eliza  R is  good  and  clever, 

her  cousin  A is  very  sweet,  and  without  being  beautiful 
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has  a  youthful  charm  which  makes  me  admire  her.  My  little 
room  is  given  up  to  them,  so  that  I  shall  come  to  it  less  often. 
However,  from  time  to  time,  I  do  escape  and  make  my  way 
here,  as  I  am  doing  now,  to  write,  read,  and  pray — three 
things  that  are  of  use  to  me.  Every  now  and  then  the  soul 
needs  to  find  itself  alone,  and  to  recollect  itself  undisturbed. 
This  is  what  I  come  here  to  do.  I  have  written  to  Felicite, 
and  answered  Gabrielle,  who  eagerly  asked  after  you  so  soon 
as  she  knew  that  you  were  ill.  These  proofs  of  friendship 
touch  me  and  make  me  bless  God  for  being  loved.  Affec- 
tion is  so  sweet  a  thing,  it  blends  with  joy  and  softens  af- 
fliction. Marie  de  Thezac,  too,  has  shown  the  same  interest. 
At  all  events  thou  hast  true  friends. 

v 

26to  of  January,  1838. 

I  KEENTER  for  the  first  time  the  little  room  in  which  you 
still  were  this  very  morning.  How  sad  the  room  of  an 
absent  friend  is!  One  sees  him  everywhere,  without  finding 
him  anywhere.  Here  are  thy  shoes  under  the  bed,  thy  table 
all  dressed  out,  the  looking-glass  suspended  on  the  nail,  the 
books  thou  wert  reading  last  night  before  going  to  sleep ;  and 
here  am  I,  who  then  embraced  thee,  touched  thee,  beheld 
thee!  What  is  this  world  in  which  everything  disappears? 
Maurice,  my  dear  Maurice,  oh,  how  I  want  thee  and  God ! 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  we  had  parted,  I  went  to  church, 
where  one  can  weep  and  pray  at  one's  ease.  What  do  you 
do — you,  who  do  not  pray — when  you  are  sad,  when  your 
heart  is  broken  ?  For  my  part,  I  feel  that  I  require  a  super- 
human consolation ;  that  one  must  needs  have  God  for  friend, 
when  what  one  loves  makes  one  suffer. 

What  has  happened  to-day  that  can  be  written  down? 
Nothing  but  thy  departure;  I  have  seen  only  thee  going 
away,  only  that  cross  where  we  parted.  Had  the  King  come 
here,  I  should  not  have  cared;  but  I  have  seen  no  one  but 
Jeannot  bringing  back  your  horses.  I  was  at  the  window 
at  the  time,  but  drew  my  head  in;  it  seemed  as  though  I 
were  looking  at  the  return  of  a  hearse. 

It  is  evening  now;  the  end  of  a  very  long,  very  sad  day. 
Good  night;  thou  mightest  still  almost  hear  me,  thou  art 
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not  far  away  yet;  but  to-morrow — the  day  after — ever 
further,  further  off ! 

27th. — Where  art  thou  this  morning?  After  this  cry  I 
am  going  hence  as  if  to  look  for  thee,  here  and  there,  where 
we  have  been  together  so  lately. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  sew  and  iron.  I  have  read  but 
little,  only  the  good  old  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  at  his  chapter 
on  the  affections.  That  was  the  very  one  for  me !  the  heart 
ever  seeks  out  appropriate  food.  For  my  part,  I  could  live 
upon  loving;  whether  father,  brothers,  sisters,  something  I 
must  always  have. 

What  is  there  to  be  said  on  Sundays,  when  the  pastor  does 
not  preach  ?  It  is  the  manna  of  our  desert — this  word  from 
Heaven — which  drops  down  gentle  and  stainless,  and  has  a 
pure  and  simple  taste  that  I  love.  I  came  back  fasting  from 
Andillac;  but  since,  I  have  been  reading  Bossuet,  those  fine 
sermons  so  scored  by  thy  hand.  I  left  them  with  my  mark 
often  above  thine.  So  it  is,  everywhere  we  meet,  like  a  pair 
of  eyes;  what  you  see  to  be  beautiful,  I  see  beautiful  too. 
The  Almighty  has  made  a  part  of  the  soul  very  much  alike  in 
us  two. 

31st. — I  have  discovered  in  myself  a  droll  affection  in- 
deed. Foolish  heart  of  mine,  that  takes  to  everything! 
Shall  I  tell  it?  I  am  fond  of  the  three  leeches  that  are 
on  the  mantel-piece.  I  should  not  like  either  to  give  them 
away,  or  to  see  them  die;  I  change  their  water  every  day, 
taking  great  care  that  none  of  them  drop  out.  If  I  do  not 
see  them  all,  I  take  up  the  phial  and  look  what  is  going  on 
inside  it,  with  other  unequivocal  signs  of  affection ;  and  this 
because  these  leeches  were  brought  here  for  Charles — that 
Charles  came  with  Caroline — and  that  Caroline  came  for 
thee!  Droll  sequence  this,  which  makes  me  laugh  at  what 
the  heart  can  string  together.  What  a  variety  of  things! 
It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on  this,  and  to  be  able  to  see  you, 
amidst  leeches!  Impossible  even  to  separate  you  as  yet; 
these  creatures  indicate  hot  or  cold  weather,  rain,  sunshine, 
and  I  have  been  continually  consulting  them  since  you  went 
away.  Fortunately  the  phial  has  always  stood  at  fair.  We 
say,  over  and  over  again,  "Maurice  will  have  arrived  with- 
out catching  cold,  without  severe  weather,  without  rain," 
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Thus  it  is,  my  friend,  that  we  keep  thinking  of  thee — that 
everything  makes  us  so  think. 

1st  February. — A  dark  cloudy  day,  dismal  inside  and  out. 
I  am  more  dejected  than  usual,  and,  as  I  do  not  choose 
to  yield  to  dejection,  I  have  taken  up  my  sewing  to  kill  it 
with  the  point  of  my  needle;  but  the  ugly  serpent  still 
writhes,  though  I  have  cut  off  head  and  tail  both,  that  is  to 
say,  idleness*  and  enervating  thoughts.  The  heart  gets  de- 
bilitated by  these  mournful  impressions,  and  that  does  harm. 
Oh,  if  I  but  knew  music !  They  say  it  is  so  good,  so  soothing 
for  disorders  of  the  soul. 

2nd  (Friday). — This  day  week,  at  this  very  hour,  you  went 
away.  I  am  about  to  pass  along  the  road  where  we  parted. 
It  is  Candlemas;  I  am  going  to  church  with  my  taper. 

We  have  come  back  from  Andillac  with  a  letter  from 
Felicite;  there  was  one  for  thee  from  Caroline,  which  I 
returned,  slipping  into  it  a  word  for  the  dear  sister.  I 
may  well  call  her  so  at  the  point  we  have  got  to;  it  is 
but  anticipating  a  few  months,  I  hope.  And  yet  who  knows  ? 
I  am  always  in  anxiety  about  this  affair,  and  about  you, 
bad  artisan  of  happiness  that  you  are!  I  am  afraid  that 
you  will  not  perfect  this  happiness;  that  you  will  leave  un- 
fastened the  last  link  of  the  chain  that  would  unite  you 
forever.  .  .  .  Forever  seems  to  me  alarming  for  thee,  in- 
dependent, wandering  eagle !  How  fix  thee  in  thy  aery !  .  .  . 

Nor  is  this  the  only  particular.  God  knows  what  others 
I  find  in  thee  that  distress  and  sadden  me.  If  from  the  heart 
we  pass  on  to  the  soul,  oh  it  is  there,  it  is  there!  .  .  .  But 
what  is  the  use  of  talking,  and  observing,  and  complain- 
ing? I  do  not  feel  myself  holy  enough  to  convert,  or  strong 
enough  to  influence  thee.  God  alone  can  do  this.  I  pray 
much  that  He  may,  for  my  own  happiness  depends  on  it. 
You  may  not  perhaps  conceive  how.  You,  with  your  philo- 
sophical eye,  do  not  discern  the  tears  of  a  Christian  eye  over 
a  soul  in  danger,  a  soul  so  much  loved,  the  soul  of  a  brother, 
a  sister  soul.  All  this  makes  one  lament  like  Jeremiah. 

Here  is  this  day  ending  with  snow.  I  am  glad  to  think 
of  you  at  your  journey's  end,  now  that  the  cold  has  returned. 
Provided  only  that  you  do  not  suffer  from  your  long  walks 
^— that  your  chest  keep  well — that  M.  d'A do  not  make 
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you  sit  up  too  late  while  relating  his  troubles.  A  thousand 
anxieties  suggest  themselves  and  sadden  me;  a  thousand 
thoughts  rise  in  me,  and  fall  in  flakes  over  Paris. 

I  found  my  first  poem  among  some  scraps  of  paper,  and 
put  it  by.  I  put  by  everything  I  find  that  I  should  have 
shown  thee,  hadst  thou  been  here.  That  you  should  no 
longer  be  here  sometimes  seems  impossible;  I  keep  saying  to 
myself  that  you  will  soon  return,  and  yet  you  are  very 
far  away;  and  your  shoes,  those  two  empty  feet  that  still 
stand  in  your  room,  do  not  stir.  I  look  at  them,  I  love  them 
almost  as  much  as  that  little  pink  shoe  you  were  reading 
about  to  me  the  other  day  in  Hugo.  The  heart  can  thrust 
itself  in  everywhere,  into  a  shoe,  into  a  phial;  one  would 
say  it  was  a  very  silly  thing.  Do  you  not  say  so? 

19th. — Waited  till  evening,  to  see  what  I  should  have  to 
say.  Nothing.  Do  you  like  that?  If  you  preferred  words, 
I  could  find  some  in  my  heart,  even  when  they  did  not  spring 
from  anything  without.  A  woman's  heart  is  talkative,  and 
does  not  require  much;  it  is  able  of  itself  to  extend  to  in- 
finity, and  to  play  the  eloquent  out  of  that  little  chest  where 
it  dwells,  as  out  of  an  orator's  tribune.  My  friend,  how 
many  times  I  have  harangued  thee  thus!  but  when  I  do 
not  believe  either  that  I  can  give  thee  pleasure,  or  be  of  use 
to  thee,  why,  then  I  am  silent.  I  take  up  my  distaff,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  woman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  am  the 
simple  country-girl,  and  this  pleases  me,  diverts  me,  re- 
laxes my  mind.  There  is  one  side  of  my  character  which 
comes  into  close  contact  with  the  simplest  classes,  and  in- 
finitely enjoys  them.  Accordingly  I  have  never  been  given  to 
dream  of  greatness  or  fortune,  but  how  often  of  a  little  home 
far  from  cities,  very  neat,  with  its  deal  furniture,  its  shin- 
ing household  utensils,  its  trellised  door,  hens!  and  myself 
there,  with  I  know  not  whom,  for  I  would  not  have  a  peasant 
such  as  ours,  who  are  boors,  and  who  beat  their  wives. 
Do  you  remember  .  .  .  ? 

VI 

Continuation  of  the  19th  February  (1838). 
HERE  is  a  new  book.    What  shall  I  put  into  it?  what  shall 
I  say,  shall  I  think,  shall  I  see,  before  I  get  to  the  end 
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of  it?  Will  it  contain  happiness  or  unhappiness ?  But  what 
matters  it!  I  shall  take  whatever  comes,  just  as  the  brook 
does  down  yonder.  These  inquiries  into  the  future  only  serve 
to  torment  one,  because  we  generally  foresee  in  it  more  pains 
than  pleasures.  The  sick,  the  dead,  the  afflicted,  how  know  I 
what  phantoms  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  obscurity? 

Yesterday  it  struck  me  that  Papa  might  be  going  to  have 
a  stroke,  because  he  complained  of  a  numbness  of  the  right 
side;  his  father  having  died  of  one  much  at  the  same  age. 
Poor  Father!  what  should  I  do  on  earth  without  him?  I 
have  never  looked  upon  myself  as  placed  in  the  world  for 
anything  else  than  his  happiness;  God  knows  this,  and  that 
I  have  devoted  my  life  to  him.  The  idea  of  leaving  him 
never  occurred  to  me,  except  to  enter  a  convent;  and  even 
this  thought  is  wearing  out,  so  impossible  do  I  feel  it  to 
tear  myself  hence,  to  go  away  from  home  even  to  go  with 
thee.  Paris  has  little  attraction  for  me,  I  assure  you;  I 
should  never  take  two  steps  in  its  direction  if  you  came  here 
as  a  family  man  to  be  with  us,  to  live  with  us.  Impossible 
delight !  Present  sadness  and  bitterness ;  this  is  all  that  comes 
of  meddling  with  the  future!  It  would  have  been  better  to 
have  taken  up  the  thread  of  the  other  book ;  to  have  continued 
my  tale  like  Scheherazade. 

I  was  about  then  to  ask  you  whether  you  remembered 
that  man  we  met  once  upon  the  Gaillac  road,  who  by  his 
way  of  entering  his  home  like  a  thunderclap  gave  me  a  sort 
of  terror;  and  how  much  talk  you  and  I  had  about  conjugal 
happiness  and  unhappiness.  Then,  turning  to  the  subject 
of  your  marriage,  pleasant  thoughts  came  into  our  minds. 
I  told  thee  that  the  good  God  had  surely  made  Caroline  for 
thee  as  He  did  Eve  for  Adam,  and  you  asked  me  to  pray  that 
He  might  also  grant  you  a  little  angel  of  a  daughter.  As  soon  as 
you  are  married  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  so.  Night  calls  me  hence. 

24th. — A  day  that  begins  with  rain  and  the  cawing  of 
crows.  We  shall  see  what  will  happen  between  this  and 
evening.  I  have  not  written  for  some  days,  owing  to  certain 
visits  we  have  had;  to  I  know  not  what  besides  that  pre- 
vented my  writing.  It  is  not  the  heart  that  keeps  silence. 

How  well  I  did  to  wait  until  evening!  Could  I  have  put 
in  anything  more  charming  than  what  I  see,  what  I  hold, 
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what  I  feel, — than  the  pleasure  thy  letter  has  given  me,  the 
second  thou  hast  written  since  thy  return  to  Paris?  Oh! 
how  full  of  happiness  it  is,  and  how  delighted  I  am  to  know 
thou  art  at  length  as  I  have  long  wished  thee  to  be!  You 
do  not  go  out,  you  do  not  endanger  your  health,  you  do  not 
see  company ;  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  your  letters  might  be 
dated  from  some  solitude.  Unexpected  wisdom  this,  which 
enchants  me,  makes  me  bless  God,  makes  me  hopeful,  con- 
soles me,  fills  my  heart  with  a  nameless  feeling  that  leads 
me  to  rejoice  on  your  account.  O!  brothers,  brothers,  we 
love  you  so  much!  If  you  but  knew  it,  if  you  but  under- 
stood how  precious  your  welfare  is  to  us,  and  by  what  sacri- 
fices we  would  purchase  it!  0  my  God,  may  they  indeed 
understand  it,  and  not  so  readily  expose  their  dear  healths 
and  their  dear  souls ! 

~L6th  March. — The  Vialarette  will  never  more  bring  you 
chestnuts  and  echaudes  from  Cordes;  poor  girl!  she  died  last 
night.  I  regret  her  on  account  of  her  good  qualities,  her 
fidelity,  her  attachment  to  us.  If  we  were  ill,  there  she  was 
at  once;  if  we  wanted  any  little  service  rendered,  she  was 
ready;  and  then  she  was  so  discreet,  so  much  to  be  trusted, 
one  of  the  small  number  of  persons  to  whom  one  might  safely 
confide  a  secret.  This  was  the  sublime  feature  of  her  condi- 
tion as  it  seems  to  me,  this  religion  of  secret-keeping  which 
she  had  not  learnt  from  education.  I  would  have  trusted 
her  with  anything. 

Not  one  of  the  Andillac  women  approaches  this  poor  Marie 
in  elevation  of  feeling,  or  strong  and  living  faith.  You 
should  have  heard  her  speak  out,  clearly  and  straightfor- 
wardly to  the  village  philosophers,  to  those  who  spoke  lightly 
of  God,  of  confession,  of  all  the  holy  things  at  which  it  is 
too  much  the  custom  to  laugh  in  village  gatherings.  Oh! 
she  loved  them  all !  She  used  to  confess,  to  fast,  to  keep  Lent 
with  five  pennyworth  of  oil,  to  believe  in  heaven;  and  she 
must  be  there,  I  hope.  God  will  have  accepted  this  pure  and 
simple  soul.  Her  faults  were  merely  inequalities  of  temper; 
oddities  of  character  which  sometimes  made  her  disagree  with 
her  neighbors.  But  they  were  soon  forgotten;  some  service 
rendered  would  rub  out  hasty  words,  and  now  they  are  all 
sounding  her  praises. 
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I  went  to  see  her  yesterday  evening,  she  did  not  know  me. 
I  took  her  hand,  it  was  cold  and  pulseless;  when  I  went 
away  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  had  seen  her  for  the  last 
time.  That  cold  hand,  that  smothered  pulsation,  it  was 
death  that  I  had  been  touching!  How  sad,  how  gloomy, 
how  awful  it  is,  this  passage  into  the  other  life !  What  would 
become  of  us,  my  God,  if  faith  did  not  throw  its  light,  its 
hopes  athwart  it!  Happy  they  who  can  hope,  who  can  say 
with  La  Vialarette,  "I  have  known  God  and  have  served 
Him!"  Her  knowledge  did  not  go  beyond  the  Catechism, 
nor  her  prayers  beyond  the  Pater  Noster;  but  everything  is 
included  therein  for  Christians,  great  and  small.  Would  to 
God  that  M.  de  Lamennais  had  never  gone  further ! 

Mimi  acted  as  sister  of  charity  to  our  poor  friend,  and  by 
her  exhortations  helped  her  to  endure.  It  was  to  her  the 
sufferer  confided  her  secrets  connected  with  the  next  life, 
told  what  masses  she  desired  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  over  to  her  sixty  francs  that  she 
had  kept  deposited  in  a  faggot,  a  faggot  collected  branch  by 
branch  as  was  the  money  penny  by  penny.  Holy  idea  this 
of  the  poor!  What  merit  this  deposit  will  have  in  God's 
sight!  Of  how  much  cold  and  heat,  of  how  many  steps, 
efforts,  privations,  has  it  been  composed !  Who  knows  how 
many  bits  of  bread  she  bought  from  her  hunger  to  devote 
their  price  to  her  soul  ?  Simple  and  admirable  faith ! 

Y!th. — I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  this  poor 
girl,  the  first  person  I  ever  saw  committed  to  the  grave.  It 
was  a  painful  sight;  but  I  wished  to  accompany  to  the  last 
her  who  had  neither  brother  nor  sister  of  her  own,  her  who 
had  followed  to  that  same  church-yard  all  those  members 
of  her  family  whom  she  had  seen  die,  her  who  had  taken  so 
many  steps  for  us,  alas!  on  this  very  day,  Saturday.  In 
short,  I  determined  to  show  her  this  mark  of  affection,  and 
to  accompany  her  by  my  prayers  to  the  borders  of  the  next 
world.  I  heard  mass  by  the  side  of  her  coffin. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  would  have  terrified  me;  but 
now,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  find  it  quite  natural  to  die; 
coffins,  deaths,  tombs,  churchyards,  only  inspire  me  with 
feelings  of  faith,  only  raise  my  soul  on  high.  The  thing 
that  struck  me  most  was  hearing  the  coffin  drop  into  the 
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grave:  hollow,  lugubrious  sound,  man's  last!  Oh!  how  pene- 
trating it  is,  how  far  it  enters  into  the  soul  that  listens  to  it ! 
But  all  do  not  listen;  the  grave-diggers  seemed  to  look  on 
as  at  a  falling  tree;  little  Cotive,  and  other  children,  kept 
peeping  in  as  into  a  ditch  where  there  were  flowers,  with 
inquisitive,  wondering  faces.  My  God!  my  God!  what  in- 
difference surrounds  the  tomb ! 

How  wise  the  saints  are  to  die  beforehand,  to  perform 
their  own  obsequies  by  retiring  from  the  world !  Is  it  worth 
while  to  remain  in  it  ?  No,  it  is  not  worth  while,  were  it  not 
for  a  few  beloved  souls  with  whom  God  wills  us  to  keep 
company  in  this  life.  There  is  Papa,  who  has  just  been 
to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  room,  and  in  going  away  left  two 
kisses  on  my  brow.  How  can  one  leave  these  tender  fathers? 

31st. — I  do  not  know  who  or  what  made  me  fling  my  copy- 
book under  the  counterpane  of  thy  bed ;  I  break  off  and  hide 
the  moment  any  one  enters  the  room.  I  only  write  for  thee ; 
and  in  order  to  do  this  avail  myself  of  the  first  excuse  that 
I  hit  upon :  now  it  is  a  letter  to  be  written,  now  some  notes 
that  I  am  taking;  but  what  always  answers  the  purpose  is 
the  copy-book  filled  with  poems,  that  Papa  has  asked  me 
for.  I  write  out  three  or  four  verses  a  day,  and  when  Papa 
comes  into  my  room  and  says,  "What  are  you  about?"  I 
reply,  "The  copy-book."  This  is  not  an  untruth,  only  I  am 
writing  two  copy-books,  and  I  take  more  delight  in  the  one 
than  the  other.  However,  I  shall  finish  Papa's,  since  he 
wishes  it ;  the  dear  father  well  deserves  that  I  should  please 
him  too,  he  who  would  give  me  the  moon. 

Qtk  April. — Nineteen  years  ago  to-day,  was  born  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges  a  fragile  little  child,  who  was  called 
Caroline.  She  comes,  she  grows  up,  gets  beautiful,  and  the 
sweet  young  girl  is  now  thy  betrothed.  I  admire  thy  happi- 
ness, my  friend,  and  how  careful  God  has  been  of  it  in  giving 
thee  such  a  companion,  giving  thee  this  Eve  come  out  o,f 
the  East  with  so  many  graces  and  charms!  And  then  I 
see  in  her  such  admirable  moral  qualities,  so  much  sweet- 
ness, goodness,  devotedness,  candor;  everything  about  her 
is  so  beautiful  and  so  good  that  I  look  upon  her  as  a 
heavenly  treasure  for  thee.  May  you  be  united,  be  happy! 
"We  have  just  been  hearing  mass  to  your  intention  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  expression  of  Mademoiselle  Martin,  asking  God 
for  Caroline's  happiness  and  for  the  graces  necessary  to 
the  new  life  that  is  about  to  open  out  to  her.  Let  us,  oh! 
do  let  us  have  Heaven  on  our  side;  let  us  ask  God  for  what 
we  need,  we  poor  and  impotent  creatures.  The  good  pastor 
will  say  another  mass  for  you  to-morrow,  he  proposed  this 
himself.  "One  must  pray,  too,  for  M.  Maurice."  Conse- 
quence this  of  the  idea  of  the  nose-gay,  presentiment  of  your 
union. 

vn 

[30th  JULY]. — Here  I  am  again,  after  a  space  of  eight  days, 
after  a  fall,  after  death  having  clutched  me,  and  let  me  go 
as  God  willed.  Oh,  it  is  indeed  God  who  has  saved  me! 
who  wills  that  I  should  remain  yet  a  while  on  earth,  here, 
beside  Papa;  in  my  little  room  just  now,  that  I  may  write 
to  thee  and  many  others ;  that  I  may  make  of  my  life — I 
know  not  what  that  is  good,  gentle,  useful,  so  far  as  lies 
in  my  power.  I  told  thee  of  my  adventure  in  my  letter 
of  this  morning;  and  now  I  want  to  tell  thee  my  delight 
at  being  able  to  come  at  length  to  Paris;  no,  not  to  Paris, 
to  the  wedding:  it  is  that  I  am  coming  to  see. 

What  a  man  Victor  Hugo  is!  I  have  just  been  reading 
some  of  him:  he  is  divine,  infernal,  wise,  mad;  he  is  the 
people,  the  king;  he  is  man,  woman,  painter,  poet,  sculptor; 
he  is  everything ;  he  has  seen  all,  done  all,  felt  all ;  he  amazes, 
repels,  and  enchants  me !  and  yet  I  hardly  know  him,  except 
in  "Cromwell,"  some  prefaces,  "Marie  Tudor,"  and  a  little. 
of  "Notre  Dame."  I  shall  go  and  see  this  Notre  Dame  in 
Paris.  How  many  things  to  be  seen  for  me  when  I  emerge 
from  my  desert! 

The  8th  (August). — Frangoise,  the  sister  of  M.  Limer,  is 
come  to  see  me  in  my  solitude,  which  is  more  than  ever 
solitary  since  Mimi  is  not  here;  she  is  at  Gaillac,  the  dear 
sister!  Meanwhile,  awaiting  her  return,  I  am  charmed  that 
Frangoise  should  have  come  to  fill  up  the  blank  somewhat; 
she  used,  you  know,  to  be  our  Sunday  companion,  so  kind, 
lively,  and  gay!  I  find  her  somewhat  changed.  Time!  oh, 
Time!  She  left  us  two  years  ago;  since  then  she  has  lost 
her  brother,  who  was  drowned,  and  a  cousin,  a  tall,  handsome 
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young  man,  whom  she  had  to  see  reduced  to  nothing,  con- 
sumed by  suffering,  and  whom  for  three  months  she  watched 
night  and  day.  Poor  good  girl!  this  is  what  has  aged  her. 
Now  she  is  going  to  offer  her  life  to  a  convent — her  tried, 
disenchanted  life — without  pleasure  in  the  world.  It  is  thus 
that  women  console  themselves,  happy,  very  happy,  in  that 
God  has  provided  for  them  happiness  in  Himself.  I  have 
just  been  writing  her  a  long  letter  about  her  affairs.  Thus 
it  happens,  that,  in  occupying  myself  about  these  retreats 
for  others,  I  return  to  thinking  of  them,  to  saying  to  my- 
self that  they  will  go  God-wards,  and  I  into  the  world,  as 
St.  Bernard 's  little  brother  used  to  say  to  his  brothers  setting 
out  for  Citeaux.  Already  a  good  number  of  my  acquaintance 
have  gone  off  in  this  direction.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
write  down,  in  order  not  to  forget  it,  an  inspiration  of  night 
that  I  have  approved  by  day. 

In  entering  my  little  room  this  evening,  at  ten  o'clock,  I 
am  met  by  the  white  light  of  the  moon,  which  rises  round 
and  full,  behind  a  group  of  oaks,  at  the  Merix;  there  she  is, 
higher,  higher,  ever  higher,  each  time  I  look  up.  She  travels 
faster  over  the  sky  than  my  pen  over  this  paper;  but  I  can 
follow  her  with  my  eyes,  wondrous  faculty  of  seeing,  so  ele- 
vated, extended,  and  enrapturing.  "We  may  enjoy  the  heavens 
whenever  we  will;  even  at  night  from  my  bed  I  perceive 
through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  a  little  star  that  frames 
itself  there  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  shines  on  me  long 
enough  for  me  to  fall  asleep  before  it  passes  on ;  hence  I  call 
it  the  star  of  sleep,  and  love  it.  Shall  I  be  able  to  see  it  in 
Paris?  I  fancy  my  days  and  nights  will  be  changed,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  this  without  regret.  To  take  me  hence 
is  to  drag  Paula  out  of  her  grotto;  it  must  be  for  thee  that 
I  leave  my  desert,  thee  for  whom,  God  knows,  I  would  go 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Farewell  to  the  moonshine,  the 
cricket's  chirp,  the  glouglou  of  the  brook.  I  had  the  night- 
ingale in  addition  a  short  time  ago ;  but  some  charm  is  ever 
wanting  to  our  charming  things.  And  now,  nothing  but  God, 
prayer,  and  sleep. 

9th. — Could  you  guess  what  is  now  causing  me  positive 
suffering?  It  is  thinking  of  that  little  queen,  Jane  Grey, 
beheaded  when  so  young,  so  sweet,  so  charming. 
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13th. — Joy  upon  joy!  another  letter  from  Caroline;  more 
kindness:  all  sorts  of  love  to  Papa,  Eran,  Mimi,  and  all;  a 
box  of  things  for  us:  good,  good,  good  sister  that  she  is; 
may  God  return  her  in  blessings  all  that  she  does  for  us; 
all  that  I  feel  in  my  heart  towards  her!  My  friend,  how 
I  shall  love  this  charming  sister;  how  I  do  love  her!  how 
I  long  to  hold  her  in  my  arms! 

14th. — Only  one  word,  because  I  am  tired ;  because  I  ought 
to  sleep,  and  should  not  sleep  if  I  were  to  write;  and  that 
body  and  soul  are  alike  exhausted.  Letters  from  Caroline, 
Louise,  Irene,  Mimi.  My  heart  is  full:  good  night! 

15th. — I  thought  I  should  have  died  last  night:  a  faint- 
ness,  a  numbness,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  roused  me  from 
my  first  sleep.  I  shook  myself,  ran  to  the  window,  the  air, 
the  fresh  night,  which  restored  me.  This  attack  procured  me 
a  moment's  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  sky,  the  beautiful 
stars  that  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  see  up  there ; 
then  I  returned  to  my  bed  with  serious  thoughts  of  death, 
that  death  which  comes  we  know  not  when.  Let  us  be  ready. 

16th. — What  a  pretty  benediction  this!   (no  ink.) 

17th. — Come!  ink  at  length!  I  can  write;  ink!  happiness 
and  life.  I  was  dead  for  three  days  that  the  circulation 
of  this  blood  had  been  arrested;  dead  to  my  Journal,  to 
thee,  to  intimacy.  My  friend,  my  heart  is  full  of  thee,  of 
Caro,  of  your  happiness,  of  this  box,  these  gowns,  these 
bonnets  trimmed  with  flowers,  these  white  gloves,  these  little 
shoes,  these  open-work  stockings,  this  embroidered  petticoat. 
Oh,  I  have  looked  at,  touched,  worn,  dressed  my  heart  out 
in  all  these  a  hundred  times  since  they  came,  an  hour  ago. 
Oh,  kind,  kind  and  charming  sister ;  India  had  indeed  a  sweet 
treasure  there,  that  God  bestows  on  thee!  What  a  genial 
nature !  What  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure !  Never  was 
wedding  present  bestowed  with  more  delight,  nor  received 
with  more  gratitude;  mine  overflows  my  powers  of  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  God  sees  and  knows.  From 
Him,  the  giver  of  all  good,  I  ask  for  her  all  blessings  and 
eternal  happiness.  I  shall  take  great  delight  in  my  pretty 
dresses,  though  dress,  in  general,  gives  me  little  pleasure ;  but 
in  these  there  is  something  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than 
mere  outward  appearance;  something  more  than  vanity;  they 
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are  the  gift  of  thy  betrothed;  it  is  a  sister's  robe  that  she  is 
giving  me.  I  wrote  to  her  the  moment  I  had  seen  the  things ; 
my  heart  goes  out  towards  her;  I  want  her  to  know  at  once 
the  pleasure  she  has  given  me,  and  gives  us  all,  with  her 
altar-flowers,  her  tablecloth,  her  Virgin,  her  dresses,  and  so 
many  beautiful,  graceful  things.  How  I  love  her!  May 
God  bless  her;  God,  who  does  not  let  a  cup  of  cold  water 
given  remain  without  reward ! 

This  is  what  came  to  us  from  Gaillac  with  ink,  a  letter 
from  Mimi,  pepper  and  oil;  this  is  telling  thee  everything. 
I  may  also  add  that  Eran  has  killed  a  hare  and  a  partridge, 
and  has  brought  me  back  two  quails  alive  and  suffering. 
Whatever  suffers  belongs  to  me,  and  has  always  done  so. 
As  a  child  I  used  to  take  possession  of  all  the  lame  chickens  ? 
to  do  good,  to  relieve,  is  such  an  intimate  delight,  the  very 
marrow  of  a  woman's  heart. 

I  end  where  I  began,  with  that  benediction  of  animals  on 
the  day  of  St.  Roch,  so  impressive,  so  religious  a  ceremony 
to  those  who  discern  in  it  God  surrounding  man  with  so 
many  creatures  consecrated  to  his  service;  true  image  of 
creation,  this  gathering  of  animals,  of  them  all,  even  down 
to  the  pig.  I  kept  thinking  of  Bijou,  whom  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  had  blessed. 

29th. — Farewell,  my  little  room ;  farewell,  my  Cayla ;  fare- 
well, my  book,  although,  indeed,  I  take  it  with  me,  but  it  will 
travel  in  my  trunk. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  mass  that  the  kind  pastor  has 
said  for  my  prosperous  journey.  I  have  received  all  the  good- 
bys  and  hand-shaking  of  Andillac.1 

vm 

You  are  my  witness,  Lord,  that  I  find  consolation  nowhere; 
rest  in  no  creature. — THOMAS  A  KEMPIS. 

10  to  April  (1839),  at  Nevers. 

EIGHT  days,  eight  months,  eight  centuries,  I  don't  know  what 
length  of  time,  of  endless  tedium,  since  I  left  thee,  my  friend, 

1This  seventh  book  ends  the  29th  of  September,  1838,  when  Mademoi- 
selle E.  de  Guerin  was  leaving  the  Cayla  to  attend  her  brother  Maurice's 
wedding. 

A.  V.  13—22 
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my  poor  invalid !  Is  he  well,  is  he  better,  is  he  worse  ?  Ques- 
tions that  go  on  forever  and  ever  without  any  reply.  Dis- 
tressing ignorance,  hard  to  endure;  heart  ignorance,  the  only 
one  that  causes  suffering,  or  at  least  that  causes  us  most  suf- 
fering. It  is  fine  weather,  everywhere  sunshine,  and  a  flower- 
scented  air  which  will  do  thee  good.  Spring  warmth  will 
cure  you  better  than  any  medicines.  I  tell  thee  this  out  of  a 
hopeful  heart,  alone  in  a  hermit's  chamber,  with  a  chair,  a 
cross,  and  a  little  table  under  a  little  window  where  I  write. 
From  time  to  time  I  see  the  sky  and  hear  the  bells,  and  some 
passers-by  in  the  streets  of  Nevers,  the  dull.  Is  it  Paris  that 
has  spoiled  me,  and  made  me  think  everything  small  and 
gloomy?  Never  was  there  a  more  deserted,  dark,  tiresome 
town  than  this,  spite  of  the  charms  that  inhabit  it,  Marie  and 
her  amiable  family.  There  is  no  charm,  however,  strong 
enough  to  resist  certain  influences.  Oh!  despondency!  the 
most  malignant,  most  pertinacious,  most  at  home  of  all,  which 
when  one  has  driven  it  out  by  one  door  comes  back  by  an- 
other, which  costs  us  so  much  labor  to  prevent  its  remaining 
mistress  of  the  abode.  I  have  tried  everything,  even  bring- 
ing out  my  distaff  from  the  recesses  of  its  case,  where  it  had 
been  since  I  left  the  Cayla.  This  reminded  me  of  the  shep- 
herd who,  when  he  got  to  court,  kept  the  chest  in  which 
his  crook  lay,  and  was  wont,  by  way  of  enjoyment,  to  open 
it  sometimes.  I  also  found  some  pleasure  in  seeing  my  distaff 
once  more  and  spinning  a  little.  But  I  was  spinning  so  many 
things  besides! 

A  letter  at  length!  A  letter  in  which  you  are  reported 
better,  a  letter  from  thy  friend  who  has  seen  and  talked 
with  thee,  and  found  thee  almost  cheerful.  0  res  mirabilis, 
cheerfulness !  provided  only  it  be  not  put  on,  that  you  are  not 
trying  to  deceive  us !  Invalids  do  sometimes  play  these  tricks. 
But  yet  why  not  believe  that  it  really  is  so?  Doubt  is  good 
for  nothing  in  any  case.  What  makes  me  so  much  esteem 
your  friend  is  that  I  do  not  doubt  him,  that  I  believe  him 
unchangeable  in  friendship  and  a  true  man  of  his  word. 
What  makes  me  love  him  and  want  more  of  his  letters  is 
that  he  stands  nearest  to  thee  in  heart  and  mind,  and  that 
I  see  thee  in  him. 

t. — An  entente,  bloodshed,  roar  of  cannon,  rumors  of 
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death!  Tidings  that  fall  like  a  thunderclap  in  our  solitude 
and  calm  way  of  life.  Maurice,  Caro,  my  Paris  friends,  I 
am  anxious;  I  seem  to  see  you  on  a  volcano.  My  God!  I 
have  just  written  to  Caro,  and  begun  a  few  words  to  M. 
d'Aurevilly,  my  other  brother  in  interest. 

18th. — No  letter  yesterday,  nor  any  writing  here.  I  did 
nothing  but  wait,  wait  for  a  disappointment.  Sad  ending 
this  for  a  day  of  hope,  which  comes  back  to-day :  there  is  no 
estranging  her  from  the  heart,  deceiver  that  she  is! 

I  am  going  to  read,  but  what  shall  I  read?  The  choice 
of  books  is  as  perplexing  as  that  of  men;  there  are  few  that 
are  true  and  agreeable. 

19th. — A  letter  from  Louise,  full  of  interest  in  thee;  noth- 
ing but  heart,  intellect,  and  charm  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
She  has  a  way  of  saying  things  which  is  to  be  met  with  only 
among  those  Rayssac  rocks.  It  is  solitude  that  does  it;  ideas 
spring  up  therein,  unlike  anything  in  the  world;  fresh,  at- 
tractive as  flowers  or  mosses.  Charming  Louise,  how  much 
I  love  her !  This  time  I  find  in  her  a  degree  of  calm  and  an 
absence  of  illusions  that  surprises  me,  she  who  is  so  full  of 
them  in  general.  I  am  going  to  join  the  other  Louise,  who 
so  much  resembles  this  one,  do  you  not  think  so?  and  who 
also  prays  and  gets  others  to  pray  for  your  recovery.  ''The 
other  day,"  she  writes  me  word  (Louise  of  Rayssac),  ''that 
I  was  at  the  Platee,  my  aunt's  parish,  I  went  up  to  a  holy 
maiden  lady  who  lives  in  that  church  from  morning  to 
evening,  and  who  has  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  I 
raised  a  corner  of  her  black  veil  and  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  '  Your  pardon,  Mademoiselle ;  I  wanted  to  request  your 
prayers  for  a  young  man  who  is  ill,  the  brother  of  the  per- 
son I  love  best  on  earth.'  'Well  then,  I  will  pray,'  she  re- 
plied with  an  air  of  modesty  which  gave  still  greater  con- 
fidence to  my  request.  I  have  not  seen  her  since. ' ' 

Was  not  this  a  pretty  instance  of  piety,  my  friend,  this 
young  girl  going  about  soliciting  prayers  for  thee,  with  a  look 
of  heavenly  interest?  She  is  charming.  Angels  would  give 
her  all  she  wished. 

21st. — My  happiness,  my  enjoyment,  my  delight,  to  write 
in  the  sunshine,  listening  to  the  birds. 

It  was  not  to  last  very  long,  the  beauty  of  this  morning. 
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Alas!  my  friend,  a  letter  from  Caro  has  come,  speaking  in 
so  sad  a  tone  of  thy  health  that  I  am  quite  overwhelmed 
by  it.  He  coughs,  he  coughs  still!  Since  then  these  words 
echo  round  go  where  I  will ;  a  heartbreaking  thought  pursues 
me,  passes  and  repasses,  within,  without,  and  then  drops 
down  on  a  churchyard ;  I  cannot  look  at  a  green  leaf  without 
thinking  how  soon  it  will  fall,  and  that  it  is  then  the  con- 
sumptive die.  My  God!  remove  these  forebodings  from  me; 
cure  me  this  poor  brother !  What  ought  I  to  do  for  him  ?  Im- 
potent affection !  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  suffer  for  thee. 

22nd. — If  ever  you  read  this,  my  friend,  you  will  have  an 
idea  of  a  permanent  affection;  that  something  for  some  one 
which  occupies  you  when  you  go  to  bed,  when  you  rise, 
throughout  the  day  and  always;  which  makes  sadness  or 
joy,  the  motive  power  and  center  of  the  soul. — In  reading  a 
work  on  geology,  I  came  upon  a  fossil  elephant  in  Lap- 
land, and  a  canoe  disinterred  in  1'Ile  des  Cygnes,  in  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Pont  des  Invalides.  There  I  am 
on  the  elephant,  in  the  canoe,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
Northern  Seas,  and  of  the  Swan  Island;  seeing  those  places 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  these  things.  Lapland  warm, 
green,  and  peopled  not  with  dwarfs,  but  with  tall  handsome 
men,  with  women  riding  about  on  elephants  through  those 
forests  and  hills,  all  petrified  now-a-days;  and  then  the 
Swan  Island,  white  with  flowers  and  down;  oh!  how  beauti- 
ful I  think  it!  And  its  inhabitants,  who  are  they?  What 
are  they  doing  in  this  corner  of  the  globe?  Descended  like 
me  from  the  exile  of  Eden,  do  they  know  his  birth,  life, 
fall,  his  lamentable  and  marvelous  history,  that  Eve  for 
whom  he  lost  heaven,  so  much  happiness  and  unhappiness 
both,  so  much  hope  in  their  faith,  such  tears  shed  over  their 
children,  so  many  and  many  things  that  we  know,  and  that 
perhaps  were  known  before  by  this  people  of  whom  nothing 
but  a  plank  remains?  Wrecks  of  humanity  of  which  God 
alone  takes  cognizance,  the  very  fragments  of  which  He 
has  hid  away  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  guard 
them  from  our  curiosity!  If  He  permits  something  of  them 
to  emerge,  it  is  to  teach  us  that  this  globe  is  an  abyss  of 
misery,  and  that  all  we  gain  by  stirring  its  depths  is  the 
discovery  of  funereal  inscriptions,  and  burying-places.  Death 
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is  at  the  bottom  of  everything,  and  we  keep  continually 
digging  as  though  we  were  seeking  for  immortality. 

A  letter  from  Felicite,  which  gives  no  better  account  of 
thee.  When  will  they  write,  they  who  know  more  about  the 
matter?  If  they  could  see  a  woman's  heart  beat,  they  would 
have  more  compassion  for  it.  Why  are  we  so  made  that  a 
desire  consumes  us,  a  fear  shatters,  an  expectation  haunts, 
a  thought  engrosses,  and  all  that  touches  makes  us  shudder? 
Eemembrance  of  letters,  post-time,  the  sight  of  a  paper,  God 
knows  how  much  I  go  through  from  them  all!  The  solitude 
of  the  Coques  will  have  witnessed  much  connected  with  thee. 
My  sweet  friend,  my  sister  in  grief  and  affection,  is  there,  on 
one  hand  for  my  comfort,  on  the  other  to  sadden  me,  when 
I  see  her  suffer,  and  have  to  hide  my  sufferings  to  spare  her 
sensitiveness. 

24th. — Growing  uneasiness  and  terror;  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Fregeville,  who  thought  thee  worse.  My  God!  must  I 
thus  learn,  as  it  were  accidentally,  that  I  may  lose  thee? 
Will  no  one  nearer  than  a  stranger  speak  to  me  about  thee, 
tell  me  that  he  has  seen  thee  for  me  ?  When  thus  at  a  distance 
nothing  is  so  killing  as  silence.  It  is  death  anticipated.  My 
friend,  my  brother,  my  dear  Maurice,  I  know  not  what  to 
think,  to  say,  to  feel.  After  God,  it  is  only  in  thee  that  I 
live,  like  a  martyr,  live  in  suffering.  But  what  would  that 
signify  if  I  could  offer  it  up  to  redeem  thee,  if  I  could  plunge 
into  a  sea  of  sorrow  to  save  thee  from  shipwreck?  All  re- 
demption is  effected  by  suffering:  accept  mine  then,  O  God! 
unite  it  with  that  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus,  unite  it  with 
that  of  Mary,  with  that  sword  that  pierced  through  her 
soul  beside  her  expiring  son;  accept  it,  my  God!  strike, 
cut  away  what  Thou  wilt  in  me,  but  let  there  be  a  resur- 
rection ! 

2,5th. — The  postman  has  passed  without  leaving  anything 
for  me.  The  same  doubts  and  uncertainties,  the  same  en- 
croaching terrors.  To  know  and  not  to  know!  State  of  in- 
describable anguish.  And  here  is  the  end  of  this  book:  my 
God !  who  will  read  it  ? 1 

1  Who  was  to  read  it?  As  Eugenie  de  Guerin  foresaw,  it  was  not  to 
be  Maurice,  who,  brought  back  by  her  with  great  difficulty  to  the  Cayla, 
faded  away  there  in  less  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  page,  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1839. 


IX 

Still  to  Him. 

To  Maurice  dead,  to  Maurice  in  heaven! 

He  was  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  my  heart. 

O  how  sweet  a  name  and  how  full  of  tenderness  is  that 

of  brother! 

Friday,  19th  of  July,  at  half -past  eleven,  eternal  date! 

21st  of  July  (1839). 

No,  my  friend,  death  will  not  separate  us,  will  not  take 
thee  out  of  my  thoughts ;  death  only  separates  from  the  body ; 
the  soul,  instead  of  being  there,  is  in  heaven ;  and  this  change 
of  place  in  no  way  impairs  its  affections. — Far  otherwise,  I 
hope;  one  must  love  better  in  Heaven,  where  everything  be- 
comes divine.  O,  my  friend,  Maurice,  Maurice !  art  thou  far 
from  me?  dost  thou  hear  me?  "What  are  they,  those  abodes 
that  hold  thee  now?  What  that  God,  so  glorious,  mighty, 
and  good,  who,  by  the  ineffable  vision  of  Himself,  makes  thee 
happy  while  unveiling  for  thee  eternity?  Thou  seest  what  I 
expect;  possessest  what  I  hope  for;  knowest  what  I  believe. 
Mysteries  of  another  life,  how  profound,  how  terrible  ye  are ! 
— sometimes,  how  sweet!  Yes,  very  sweet,  when  I  reflect 
that  Heaven  is  the  place  of  happiness.  Poor  friend,  thou 
hadst  scarcely  any  of  it  here  below;  thy  short  life  had  no 
time  for  rest.  Oh,  God,  sustain  me!  establish  my  heart  in 
faith. 

Alas!  I  have  not  had  enough  of  this  support.  How  we 
watched,  and  caressed,  and  kissed  thee,  thy  wife,  and  we  thy 
sisters,  dead  in  thy  bed,  thy  head  lying  on  a  pillow,  as 
though  thou  wast  sleeping!  Then  we  followed  thee  to  the 
Cemetery,  to  the  grave,  thy  last  bed :  wept  and  prayed ;  and 
here  we  are,  I  writing  to  thee  as  if  during  an  absence,  as 
when  thou  wert  in  Paris!  My  friend,  is  it  true?  shall  we 
never  see  each  other  again  anywhere  on  earth?  Oh,  as 
for  me,  I  will  not  leave  thee !  A  sweet  something  appertain- 
ing to  thee  seems  present  with  me  still,  calms  me,  prevents  me 
from  weeping.  Sometimes  tears  come  in  torrents;  then  the 
soul  gets  parched.  Is  it  that  I  do  not  regret  him?  All  my 
life  will  be  one  of  mourning ;  mine  a  widowed  heart,  without 
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any  intimate  union.  I  am  very  fond  of  Marie  and  of  my  re- 
maining brother,  but  not  with  the  same  sympathy  as  be- 
tween us.  Received  a  letter  of  thy  friend  d  'Aurevilly  for 
thee.  Heartrending  letter  which  arrived  to  reach  thy  coffin ! 
How  this  made  me  realize  thy  absence!  I  must  leave  off; 
my  head  will  not  bear  it;  sometimes  I  feel  my  brain  reel. 
Why  will  not  tears  come  ?  I  would  drown  everything  in  them. 
22nd. — St.  Magdalen's  to-day;  she  to  whom  much  was  for- 
given, because  she  loved  much.  How  this  thought,  which  oc- 
curred to  me  while  we  were  hearing  mass  said  for  thee,  con- 
soled me  as  to  thy  soul !  Oh,  that  soul  will  surely  have  been 
pardoned!  Oh,  my  God!  I  can  recall  a  whole  period  of 
faith  and  love  which  will  not  have  been  lost  before  thee! 

"Where  Eternity  abides 
Even  the  Past  may  be  recovered." 

A  virtuous  past,  more  especially,  which  must  cover  present 
weaknesses  and  errors.  Oh,  how  that  world,  that  other  world, 
where  thou  art,  occupies  me  now!  My  friend,  thou  liftest 
me  on  high;  my  soul  detaches  itself  more  and  more  from 
earth;  death,  I  believe,  would  be  welcome  to  me. 

Oh,  what  indeed  should  we  do  with  eternity  in  this 
world!  Visits  from  my  aunt  Fontenelles,  Eliza,  M.  Limer, 
Hippolyte,  Therese ;  all  persons,  alas !  who  were  to  have  come 
for  a  joyous  wedding  party,  and  who  are  here  for  a  funeral. 
Good  night,  my  friend.  Oh,  how  we  all  prayed  this  morning 
on  thy  tomb — thy  wife,  thy  father,  and  thy  sisters ! 

Visitors;  always  visitors!  Oh,  how  sad  to  see  the  living, 
to  enter  into  conversation,  to  return  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  when  for  the  heart  everything  is  changed!  My 
poor  friend,  what  a  blank  you  have  left  me!  Everywhere 
to  see  thy  place,  and  not  to  find  thee  there!  These  girls, 
these  young  men,  our  relations,  our  neighbors,  who  at  this 
moment  fill  the  drawing-room,  gathered  around  the  dead,  they 
would  have  surrounded  thee  living  and  joyous;  for  you 
used  to  take  pleasure  in  them,  and  their  youthful  mirth  en- 
livened you. 

A  touching  letter  from  the  Abbe  de  Rivieres,  who  mourns 
thee  as  a  friend ;  and  a  similar  letter  from  his  mother  to  me, 
containing  the  tenderest  expressions  of  regret — a  mother's 
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sorrow  blent  with  mine.  Oh,  she  knew  that  thou  wert  the 
son  of  my  heart! 

No  date. — I  do  not  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  yesterday 
when  I  broke  off.  Always  tears  and  regrets.  This  does  not 
pass  away;  on  the  contrary,  profound  sorrows  are  like  the 
in-flowing  sea,  ever  advancing,  scooping  out  the  ground  more 
and  more.  Eight  nights  this  evening  that  thou  hast  rested, 
down  yonder  at  Andillac,  in  thy  bed  of  earth.  O  God,  my 
God !  console  me !  Help  me  to  look  and  hope  far  beyond 
the  tomb,  higher  than  where  the  body  has  fallen.  Heaven, 
heaven!  Oh,  that  my  soul  may  rise  to  heaven! 

4th  August. — On  this  day  came  into  the  world  a  brother 
that  I  was  to  love  much,  and  weep  much.  Alas!  these  often 
go  together.  I  saw  his  coffin  in  the  very  spot  in  the  very 
room  where  I  can  remember  as  a  child  to  have  seen  his 
cradle,  when  they  brought  me  back  from  Gaillac,  where  I  was 
staying,  for  his  baptism.  That  baptism  was  a  gay  one,  a 
perfect  festival,  much  more  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
us:  markedly  different,  indeed — I  amused  myself  a  great 
deal,  and  went  back  the  next  day,  very  fond  of  the  little  new- 
born infant.  I  was  then  five,  and  two  years  later  I  returned, 
bringing  him  a  frock  that  I  had  made  him.  I  put  it  on  him, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  along  the  northern  enclosure, 
where  he  took  a  few  steps  alone,  his  first,  which  I  ran  off 
very  joyously  to  announce  to  my  mother — "Maurice  has 
walked  alone!"  Remembrances  which  come  to  me  now  all 
steeped  in  tears. 

6th. — A  day  of  prayer  and  pious  consolation :  a  pilgrimage 
of  thy  friend,  the  holy  Abbe  de  Rivieres,  to  Andillac,  where 
he  said  mass,  and  came  to  pray  with  thy  sisters  beside  thy 
tomb.  Oh!  how  this  touched  me,  how  in  my  inmost  heart  I 
blessed  this  pious  friend  kneeling  on  thy  remains,  whose 
soul  far  beyond  this  world  soothed  thine  in  suffering,  if 
indeed  it  suffers!  Maurice,  I  believe  thee  in  heaven.  Oh, 
yes,  I  have  this  confidence,  given  me  by  thy  religious  senti- 
ments, inspired  by  the  mercy  of  God.  God  who  is  so  good, 
so  compassionate,  so  loving,  so  fatherly;  will  He  not  have 
had  pity  and  tenderness  for  a  son  returned  to  Him?  Oh, 
there  are  three  years  that  afflict  me;  I  would  efface  them 
with  my  tears.  My  God,  so  many  supplications  have  been 
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made!  My  God,  Thou  hast  heard,  Thou  hast  granted  them. 
Why  art  thou  sorrowful,  oh,  my  soul;  and  why  art  thou  so 
disquieted  within  me? 

13th. — I  feel  a  want  to  write,  to  think ;  a  want  to  be  alone, 
and  not  alone,  with  God  and  thee.  I  find  myself  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  rest.  Oh,  living  solitude,  how  long  thou 
wilt  be! 

nth. — Began  to  read  "Holy  Desires  of  Death,"  a  book  that 
suits  my  taste.  My  soul  lives  in  a  coffin.  Oh,  yes,  buried 
— interred  in  thee,  my  friend;  just  as  I  used  to  live  in  thy 
life,  I  am  dead  in  thy  death — dead  to  all  happiness,  all  hope 
here  below.  I  had  staked  everything  as  a  mother  does  on 
her  son;  I  was  less  sister,  indeed,  than  mother.  Dost  thou 
remember  that  I  used  to  compare  myself  to  Monica  weeping 
over  her  dear  Augustine,  when  we  spoke  of  my  distress  about 
thy  soul,  that  dear  soul  in  error  ?  How  I  had  asked  thy  salva- 
tion of  God,  how  I  had  prayed,  implored!  A  holy  priest 
once  said  to  me,  "Your  brother  will  come  back."  Oh,  he 
did  come  back,  and  then  he  left  me  for  heaven — for  heaven 
I  hope.  There  were  evident  signs  of  grace,  of  mercy  in  this 
death.  My  God,  I  have  more  cause  to  bless  Thee  than  to 
complain.  Thou  madest  him  one  of  the  elect  by  sufferings 
that  redeem;  by  acceptation  and  resignation  that  merit;  by 
faith  that  sanctifies.  Oh!  yes,  faith  had  revived  in  him 
fervent  and  profound;  this  was  evident  in  his  religious  acts, 
his  prayers,  his  readings,  and  in  that  kiss  to  the  Cross  given 
by  him  with  so  much  love  and  emotion  a  short  time  before 
he  died.  Oh,  I  who  saw  him  do  this,  I  who  watched  him 
so  closely  in  his  last  actions,  I  said,  my  God,  I  said  that 
he  was  going  to  Paradise.  Thus  end  all  those  who  depart 
to  the  better  life. 

Maurice,  my  friend,  what  is  heaven,  that  home  of  love? 
Wilt  thou  never  give  me  a  sign  from  thence?  Shall  I  never 
hear  thee,  as  they  say  the  dead  are  sometimes  heard?  Oh! 
if  thou  wast  able,  if  there  exist  any  way  of  communication 
between  this  world  and  the  next,  return!  I  should  not  be 
afraid  if  some  evening  I  saw  an  apparition,  something  from 
thee  to  me,  we  who  were  so  united.  Thou  in  heaven  and  I 
on  earth.  Oh,  how  death  separates  us!  I  write  this  in  the 
little  room,  that  little  room  so  beloved,  where  we  have  talked 
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together  so  much,  we  two  alone.  There  is  thy  place,  and 
beside  it  mine.  Here  lay  thy  portfolio,  so  full  of  secrets  of 
the  intellect  and  the  affections — so  full  of  thee  and  of  things 
which  decided  thy  life.  I  believe  it;  I  believe  that  circum- 
stances have  had  an  influence  over  thy  existence.  If  thou 
hadst  remained  here,  thou  wouldst  not  be  dead.  Dead! 
dreadful  and  only  thought  of  thy  sister. 

20th. — Yesterday  I  went  to  Cahuzac  to  hear  a  mass  for 
thee  in  unison  with  the  one  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
was  offering  up  in  Germany  to  request  thy  recovery  from 
God;  requested,  alas!  too  late.  A  fortnight  after  thy  death, 
the  answer  has  come  to  bring  me  grief  instead  of  hope.  How 
I  regret  not  to  have  thought  before  of  this  means  of  de- 
liverance which  has  saved  so  many  others!  It  was  on  the 
authority  of  well-authenticated  facts,  that  I  had  recourse  to 
the  holy  wonder-worker,  and  I  had  such  full  faith  in  the 
miraculous.  My  God,  I  believe  in  it  still;  I  believe  in  it 
weeping.  Maurice !  a  flood  of  sadness  has  swept  over  my  soul 
to-day.  Every  day  increases  thy  loss,  increases  my  heart's 
capacity  for  regret.  Alone  in  the  wood  with  my  father,  we 
sat  down  in  the  shade  speaking  of  thee.  I  was  looking  at 
the  place  where  you  came  to  sit  two  years  ago,  the  first 
day,  I  think,  that  you  went  out  at  all.  Oh,  what  recollections 
of  illness  and  recovery !  I  am  sorrowful  unto  death.  I  want 
so  to  see  thee.  I  am  continually  praying  God  to  grant  me 
this  grace.  Is  the  sky,  the  heaven  of  souls,  so  far  from  us, 
the  heaven  of  time  from  that  of  eternity?  0,  profundity! 
oh,  mysteries  of  that  other  life  that  separates  us !  I  who  was 
always  so  anxious  about  him,  who  wanted  so  much  to  know 
everything,  wherever  he  may  be  now  there  is  an  end  to  that. 
I  follow  him  into  the  three  abodes;  I  stop  at  that  of  bliss; 
I  pass  on  to  the  place  of  suffering,  the  gulf  of  fire.  My 
God,  my  God,  not  so!  Let  not  my  brother  be  there,  let  him 
not!  He  is  not  there.  What,  his  soul,  the  soul  of  Maurice, 
among  the  reprobates!  Horrible  dread,  no!  But  in  purga- 
tory, perhaps,  where  one  suffers,  where  one  expiates  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  heart,  the  doubts  of  the  soul,  the  half -inclina- 
tions to  evil.  Perhaps  my  brother  is  there,  suffering  and 
calling  to  us  in  his  pangs  as  he  used  to  do  in  bodily  pain: 
"Believe  me,  you  who  love  me."  Yes,  my  friend,  by  prayer. 
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I  am  going  to  pray.  I  have  prayed  so  much,  and  always 
shall.  Prayer!  oh,  yes,  prayers  for  the  dead;  they  are  the 
dew  of  purgatory. 

UJi  October. — I  wanted  to  send  his  friend  two  pomegran- 
ates from  the  tree  about  the  roots  of  which  he  dug  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  That  was  his  last  effort  on  earth. 

6th. — At  this  very  hour,  twelve  o'clock,  the  first  Sunday 
in  October,  I  was  in  Paris,  I  was  in  his  arms,  Place  Notre 
Dame  des  Victoires.  A  year  ago,  my  God!  How  struck 
I  was  with  his  thinness,  his  cough;  I  who  had  dreamed  of 
him  as  dead  on  my  journey!  We  went  together  to  Saint 
Sulpice,  to  the  one  o  'clock  mass.  To-day  to  Lentin,  in  rain ; 
to-day  poignant  memories  and  solitude.  .  .  .  But,  my  soul, 
be  thou  satisfied  with  thy  God,  whom  thou  hast  received  in 
that  little  church.  He  is  thy  brother,  thy  friend,  the  be- 
loved Sovereign  whom  thou  wilt  never  see  die ;  who  will  never 
fail  thee  either  in  this  life  or  the  next.  Let  us  comfort  our- 
selves by  this  hope  and  by  the  knowledge  that  in  God  we 
find  again  all  that  we  have  lost.  If  I  could  go  hence  on 
high ;  if  I  felt  heave  within  my  breast  that  sigh  which  is  the 
last,  that  breath  of  the  dying  which  carries  the  soul  to  heaven, 
oh!  I  should  not  much  regret  life.  But  then  life  is  a  proba- 
tion, and  is  mine  long  enough;  have  I  suffered  enough? 
When  we  betake  ourselves  to  Calvary,  we  see  what  it  costs 
to  reach  heaven.  Oh !  many  tears,  agonies,  thorns,  the  vinegar 
and  the  gall.  Have  I  tasted  of  all  these?  My  God,  take 
away  from  me  all  complaining;  sustain  me  in  silence  and 
resignation  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  with  Mary  and  the  women 
who  loved  Thee. 

19th. — Three  months  to-day  since  that  death,  that  separa- 
tion! Oh!  the  sorrowful  date,  which,  nevertheless,  I  will 
note  down  each  time  it  comes  round.  There  is  for  me  so 
tender  and  attaching  a  sadness  in  this  return  of  the  19th, 
that  I  cannot  see  it  without  marking  it  in  my  life — since 
I  do  take  note  of  my  life.  Oh!  what  indeed  should  I  have 
to  record  now,  did  I  not  record  my  tears,  my  memories,  my 
regrets  for  what  I  have  best  loved  ?  This  is  all  you  will  get, 
oh  you  who  wish  me  to  go  on  with  this  Journal,  these  books, 
my  every  day  at  Cayla.  I  was  going  to  give  them  up,  there 
was  too  much  bitterness  in  speaking  to  him  in  his  grave ;  but 
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since  you  are  there,  my  living  brother,  and  take  pleasure  in 
hearing  me,  I  continue  my  intimate  communications;  I  link 
again  with  you  what  death  had  snapped.  I  will  write  for  you 
as  I  wrote  for  him.  You  are  my  brother  by  adoption,  the 
brother  of  my  heart.  In  this  there  is  illusion  and  reality,  con- 
solation and  sadness,  Maurice  everywhere.  It  is  then  on  this 
day,  the  19th  of  October,  that  first  I  date  for  you,  and  that 
I  mark  this  day  as  an  epoch  in  my  life,  my  isolated,  solitary, 
unknown  life,  which  goes  out  toward  some  one  in  the  world, 
toward  you  in  Paris,  pretty  much,  as  I  believe  I  told  you, 
as  if  Eustochia,  from  her  Bethlehemite  desert,  had  written 
to  some  gay  Roman  noble.  The  contrast  between  us  is  re- 
markable, but  does  not  surprise  me.  Some  one,  a  woman,  told 
me  that  in  my  place  she  should  find  herself  very  much 
embarrassed  in  writing  to  you.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  see  why 
I  should  be  so.  Nothing  hampers  me  with  you — in  fact,  no 
more  than  with  Maurice;  to  me  you  are  he,  both  to  the 
heart  and  the  intellect.  That  is  the  stand-point  of  our  in- 
timacy. 

20£/t. — What  a  beautiful  autumn  morning!  A  transparent 
atmosphere,  a  radiantly  calm  sunrise,  masses  of  clouds  from 
north  to  south,  clouds  of  such  brilliancy,  of  a  color  at  once 
soft  and  vivid,  gilded  fleece  on  a  blue  sky.  It  was  beautiful, 
beautiful !  I  regretted  to  be  the  only  one  to  see  it.  I  thought 
of  our  painter  and  friend  M.  Augier,  he  who  feels  so  keenly, 
and  so  readily  admits  the  beautiful  into  his  artist-soul.  And 
then  Maurice,  and  then  you,  I  would  fain  have  seen  you  all 
under  my  Cayla  sky;  but  are  we  ever  to  meet  again  on 
earth? 

In  going  to  Posadou  I  wanted  to  gather  a  very  pretty 
flower,  but  left  it  for  my  return,  and  then  took  another  way ! 
So  adieu  to  my  flower.  If  I  were  to  return  now,  where  would 
it  be?  Another  time  I  will  not  leave  my  flowers  on  the 
road.  And  yet  how  often  we  do  this  in  life! 

This  is  Sunday.  Again  saw  at  Andillac  that  tomb  quite 
green  with  grass  already.  How  fast  it  has  sprouted!  How 
soon  life  seizes  upon  death,  and  how  sad  this  seems  to  our 
sight!  How  heartbreaking  would  it  be  without  that  faith 
which  tells  us  that  we  are  to  live  again,  to  come  forth  from 
those  cemeteries  in  which  we  seem  to  disappear! 
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The  1st  of  November. — "What  an  anniversary!  I  was  in 
Paris,  sitting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  table,  thinking, 
as  now,  on  this  festival  of  All  Saints.  He,  Maurice,  came 
to  find  me,  to  chat  a  little  heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul,  and 
gave  me  a  quire  of  paper,  saying,  "I  want  you  to  write  me 
down  there  your  every  day  in  Paris. ' '  Oh,  poor  friend !  I 
did  indeed  write  it,  but  he  never  read  it.1  He  was  carried 
away  so  suddenly,  so  rapidly,  before  he  had  time  to  do  any- 
thing,— that  young  man,  born,  as  it  seemed,  to  do  so  much. 
But  God  disposed  of  him  differently  to  our  expectations. 
There  are  beautiful  souls,  of  which  we  are  only  here  below 
to  see  the  promise,  and  whose  entire  realization  takes  place 
elsewhere,  in  the  other  life.  This  world  is  but  a  place  of 
transition,  as  the  saints  have  believed  it,  as  the  soul  which 
presages  a  somewhere  else  also  believes.  Oh,  what  happiness 
that  this  is  not  our  all!  Impossible,  impossible!  If  we 
ended  at  the  grave,  the  good  God  would  be  wicked,  yes, 
wicked,  to  create  unhappy  creatures  for  a  few  days :  horrible 
to  think  of.  Tears  alone  are  enough  to  make  us  believe  in 
immortality.  Maurice  has  finished  his  period  of  suffering, 
I  hope,  and  to-day  I  seem  continually  to  see  him  amongst  the 
blessed.  I  say  to  myself  that  he  must  be  there,  that  he  pities 
those  he  sees  upon  earth,  that  he  wishes  for  me  where  he  is, 
as  he  wished  for  me  in  Paris.  Oh,  my  God,  this  reminds  me 
that  on  this  very  day  last  year  we  were  together;  that  I 
had  a  brother,  a  friend,  whom  I  can  no  longer  see  or  hear. 
After  so  much  intimacy,  no  intercourse  whatever !  It  is  this 
which  makes  death  so  painful.  In  order  to  meet  him  again, 
that  beloved  being  so  knit  with  one's  heart,  one  must  plunge 
into  death  and  eternity.  Those  who  have  not  God  with  them 
in  this  terror,  what  can  they  do?  What  becomes  of  you, — 
you,  friend  so  much  crushed  by  his  loss,  when  your  sorrow 
does  not  turn  towards  the  other  world?  Oh,  doubtless  you 
do  not  lack  faith,  but  have  you  a  consoling,  a  pious  faith? 
Believing  that  you  have  not  much  of  this,  I  find  myself  pity- 
ing you  bitterly.  The  anxiety  that  I  had  on  this  head  regard- 
ing his  brother-soul  is  now  transferred  to  yours,  almost  as 
dear.  I  cannot  say  to  what  a  degree  I  loved  him,  and  still 
love  him;  it  is  something  that  rises  toward  the  infinite, 

1  This  book  also  has  escaped  all  search. 
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towards  God.  Here  I  stop;  with  this  thought  are  linked  a 
million  thoughts,  dead  and  living;  but  above  all  dead;  my 
journal,  begun  for  him,  continued  for  you  on  the  same  date, 
last  year  in  some  degree  of  happiness,  and  now  all  made  up  of 
tears.  My  poor  Maurice,  I  have  been  left  behind  in  a  land 
where  there  are  continual  tears  and  constant  anguish. 

~LOth  December. — At  length  shall  I  be  able  to  write  ?  How 
many  times  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  this  last  week,  and  the 
pen  has  fallen  from  my  fingers  unused !  There  has  been  such 
sadness  in  my  soul,  such  shocks  in  my  being,  O  God!  it 
seemed  as  though  I  were  nearing  to  my  end,  to  a  kind  of 
moral  annihilation.  How  terrible  this  state  is!  Nothing 
soothes,  nothing  sustains;  occupation,  repose,  books,  men, 
everything  nauseates.  One  would  die  if  one  could.  In 
such  a  struggle  the  soul  without  faith  would  be  lost,  oh! 
lost,  if  God  did  not  reveal  Himself ;  but  He  never  fails  to  do 
so,  something  unexpected  ever  comes  from  on  high. 

I  have  found  in  the  words  of  a  priest  (another  friend 
of  Maurice's)  unhoped-for  aid;  soothing,  calming,  a  religious 
balm  which  has  made  me  realize  faith  in  what  it  has  of  sweet- 
est and  strongest,  its  power  of  consolation.  Very  often  I  can- 
not of  myself  attain  to  this ;  my  efforts  fatigue  and  break  me 
down.  "We  are  too  small  for  heavenly  things,  we  feel  in  our- 
selves the  need  of  a  mediator.  Between  God  and  man,  Jesus 
Christ.  Between  Jesus  Christ  and  us,  the  priest;  he  who 
brings  the  Gospel  within  the  reach  of  each  one  of  us.  Some 
require  threats,  others  hopes,  for  me  love  is  needed,  the 
love  of  God,  the  only  true  love.  So  soon  as  I  am  brought 
back  to  that,  that  I  am  able  fully  to  realize  it,  I  cease  to  suffer 
desperate  sufferings.  Blessed  be  the  holy  priest,  the  brother 's 
friend  who  has  consoled  the  sister!  It  is  because  he  knew 
Maurice  that  I  went  to  seek  him  out,  that  I  thought  he  would 
understand  me  better  than  any  other.  I  was  not  mistaken,  he 
did  indeed  understand  me.  He  has  full  knowledge  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  agonies  of  the  soul,  and  of  that  sorrowful- 
ness unto  death,  and  he  sustains  you,  this  angel. 

Who  could  have  guessed,  ten  years  ago,  when  they  were 
both  at  college,  that  that  child  would  know  my  griefs,  that  I 
should  confide  them  to  him,  and  that  he  would  soothe  them 
by  words  such  as  I  have  not  heard ;  divine  words  which  I  shall 
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go  from  time  to  time  to  listen  to,  though  it  be  rather  far  from 
home  ?  When  I  suffer  too  much  I  shall  make  this  pilgrimage. 
Brother  of  my  heart,  you  see  me  here  entirely  as  I  am,  you 
see  down  to  the  depths  of  my  soul,  as  Maurice  used  to  do. 
Perhaps  you  will  only  read  this  after  my  death,  and  then  you 
will  find  what  used  to  pass  within  that  poor  anchorite  dur- 
ing her  life;  what  she  used  to  relate  to  you  about  her  soul, 
less  incomprehensible,  less  strange  to  you. 

13th. — Before  I  go  away  from  my  room,  I  want  to  tell 
this  dear  Journal  that  you  pray  me  to  continue,  that  I  have 
just  been  reading  one  of  your  letters,  a  brotherly,  friendly 
letter,  quite  open  in  its  affection  and  confidence,  in  which 
these  words  more  especially  touched  me :  I  want  you  to  have 
the  clew  to  my  soul,  I  want  you  to  ~be  able  to  call  yourself 
my  sister  ~by  predestination  as  well  as  ~by  voluntary  and  de- 
liberate reflection.  ...  I  grasp  at  this,  and  out  of  this  clew 
to  your  soul  form  between  you  and  me  a  tie  that  will  never 
be  loosened. 

Prayed  for  Paula.  Poor  young  girl's  soul!  where  is  it? 
This  death  that  has  deprived  you  of  her,  whither  will  it  have 
borne  her?  There  are  many  mansions  in  the  other  world, 
and  for  my  part  I  tremble  for  those  who  go  hence,  who  die 
in  so  passionate  and  faulty  a  youth.  I  did  not  know  Paula, 
but  a  chance  word  of  yours  has  made  me  fear ;  and  then  who 
knows  how  she  was  bound  to  you,  that  child  who  was  more 
attached  to  you  than  to  any  living  soul?  But  I  stop  short 
there;  and  indeed  it  is  right  not  to  judge  harshly  of  any 
one. 

14th. — A  letter  to  Marie  about  what  you  ask  me  from  her. 
I  have  neither  read,  nor  done  anything  but  write.  Thought 
springs  again  and  flows,  a  stream  checked  by  a  coffin,  but 
the  waters  have  risen  above  it.  I  shall  return  to  my  course 
here,  sometimes  a  torrent,  sometimes  a  mere  thread  of  water, 
according  to  what  happens  in  the  soul.  Night  takes  me  hence, 
and  from  my  little  room  where  I  have  spent  a  whole  day  in 
calm  and  solitude.  It  is  strange  how  much  I  enjoy  this  being 
apart  from  everything. 

15th. — Returning  from  mass  (it  is  Sunday),  I  walked  with 
a  woman  who  related  her  sorrows  to  me.  Poor  miller's  wife! 
Surrounded  by  eight  children,  perfectly  consumed  by  af- 
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fections,  and  nevertheless  going  on  weeping  for  one,  con- 
tinually mourning  the  mother  she  has  lost.  "I  look  for  her 
everywhere,"  she  said  to  me,  "and  at  night  I  dream  of  her 
and  feel  that  she  caresses  me."  There  is  in  this  sorrow  and 
this  way  of  feeling  an  infinite  tenderness,  an  expression  of 
a  feminine  heart  which  pleases  so  much  thus  unsophisticated, 
and  which  perhaps  is  not  so  well  seen  in  the  world  as  in 
these  poor  country-women.  Here  they  are  as  God  has  made 
them;  elsewhere  as  we  make  ourselves  under  the  fashioning 
of  education,  custom,  and  vanity.  Everything  is  surface  in 
the  world.  It  is  so  indeed;  and  in  a  very  short  time  I 
witnessed  many  a  drawing-room  comedy.  I  had  been  told 
of  this,  but  yet  I  should  not  have  believed  Paris  quite  what 
it  is, — for  it  is  in  Paris  only  that  one  sees  society  on  a  large 
scale,  as  a  body.  Here  in  the  provinces  we  have  only  frag- 
ments and  finger-ends  of  it,  which  can  give  no  complete  idea. 
My  poor  woman  of  the  mill  revealed  to  me  what  I  hold  to  be 
the  sweetest  thing  of  all,  a  woman's  heart  in  its  natural  sen- 
sibility. 

16th. — Marie,  Marie,  you  write  me  too  many  things,  you 
have  excited  me  too  much.  No  one  has  had  the  same  influence 
over  my  life  as  this  woman  during  the  two  years  since  our 
friendship  began.  Everything  that  disturbs  her  agitates  me. 

31st  December. — This  last  day  of  the  year  must  not  pass 
away  like  any  other ;  it  is  too  important,  too  solemn  and  touch- 
ing, as  is  everything  that  comes  to  an  end,  too  near  eternity 
not  to  affect  my  soul,  ah!  most  profoundly.  What  a  day 
indeed,  what  a  year,  which  bequeaths  me,  in  departing,  so 
many  events,  so  many  separations,  so  many  losses,  so  many 
tears,  and  on  my  heart  a  coffin !  One  less  amongst  us,  a  blank 
in  the  family  circle,  in  that  of  my  affections.  This  is  what 
tune  shows  us.  Thus  ends  a  year!  Alas !  alas !  life  flows  on 
like  water,  like  that  brook  that  I  hear  running  under  my 
window  which  widens  in  proportion  as  its  banks  fall.  How 
many  banks  have  fallen  in  my  prolonged  life !  My  first  loss 
was  my  mother,  whose  death  came  upon  me  between  childhood 
and  youth,  and  thus  put  tears  between  the  two  ages.  From 
being  very  lively  and  mirthful,  I  became  pensive,  reflective, 
my  life  changed  all  at  once,  it  was  a  flower  thrown  into  a 
coffin.  From  that  epoch  dates  an  increase  of  faith,  a  religious 


tendency,  a  love  of  God  which  used  to  transport  me  above 
everything,  and  which  has  left  behind  what  sustains  me  now, 
a  hope  in  God  which  early  consoled  me.  Then  I  saw  a  cousin 
die,  a  tenderly-loved  friend,  the  charm  of  my  childhood,  who 
used  to  take  me  upon  his  knees  to  teach  me  to  read  without 
making  me  cry,  and  to  tell  me  stories.  When  I  was  older  I 
made  an  elder  brother  of  him.  I  confided  Maurice  to  his  care 
when  he  went  away  to  Paris.  My  cousin  was  one  of  the  body- 
guard. It  is  ordained  that  I  should  always  have  brothers  in 
Paris,  and  that  always  they  shall  die  there.  This  one  went 
to  the  Versailles  cemetery  in  1829.  I  was  then  no  longer  a 
child ;  I  got  deeper  and  deeper  among  tombs ;  for  two  or  three 
years  I  thought  of  nothing  but  death,  and  almost  of  dying. 
My  poor  Victor,  whom  Maurice  resembled !  Oh,  I  was  always 
afraid  that  they  would  resemble  each  other  throughout.  Both 
so  young,  both  dead,  both  killed  in  Paris.  My  God,  these  are 
terrible  things  and  cutting  memories ;  three  deaths  one  upon 
another !  This  is  what  floods  my  memory  to-day.  I  see  only 
the  departed;  my  mother,  Victor,  Philibert  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  Marie  of  Brittany,  Lili  d'Alby,  Laura  de  Boisset,  all 
affections  more  or  less  close  to  my  heart ;  and  now  the  one  that 
overlaid  them  all,  the  heart  of  my  heart,  Maurice,  dead  too! 
What  swift  passengers  we  are,  my  God !  Oh !  how  short  this 
world  is !  Earth  is  a  mere  transition  step.  They  wait  for  me 
above.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  funerals  that  I  end  my  day, 
my  last  writing,  my  last  thoughts  bequeathed  to  you,  as  on 
the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  I  bequeathed  them  last  year 
to  that  poor  brother.  I  wrote  to  him  from  Nevers,  still  pretty 
near  to  Paris  and  to  him.  Oh,  how  death  separates  us! 
What  can  I  address  to  him  where  he  is  but  prayers?  It  is  to 
these  that  I  turn  now.  Prayer  is  the  dew  of  purgatory.  If 
his  poor  (soul)  were  suffering  there !  Good  night  to  you  who 
replace  him  upon  earth.  I  can  say  nothing  more  affectionate 
than  that.  I  say  so  to  you  before  God,  and  before  him  whom 
methinks  I  see  at  my  side  smiling  at  my  adoption  of  his 
brother. 

The  1st  January,  1840. — What  will  happen  to  me,  oh,  my 
God,  this  year  ?  I  know  not,  and  even  if  I  could,  I  would  not 
lift  the  curtain  of  the  future.  What  is  concealed  beneath  it 
might  perhaps  be  too  terrifying;  to  sustain  the  vision  of 
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things  to  come,  one  should  be  saint  or  prophet.  I  consider  it 
a  blessing  to  see  no  further  than  a  day,  than  the  next  moment. 
If  we  were  not  thus  limited  by  the  present,  where  would  the 
soul  stop  in  apprehension,  in  grief  both  for  itself  and  for 
what  it  loves?  How  much  even  a  presentiment,  that  shadow 
of  the  future,  can  make  us  feel  and  suffer  when  it  passes 
across  the  mind!  At  this  moment  I  am  without  anxiety  or 
emotion  about  any  one ;  my  year  begins  in  confidence  respect- 
ing those  I  love.  My  father  is  in  good  health,  Erembert  is 
improving,  Marie  has  still  her  rosy  apple-like  cheeks,  and  the 
other  Marie,  the  friend  of  my  tears,  the  woman  of  sorrows, 
bears  up  with  somewhat  more  strength.  For  all  this,  thanks 
be  to  God,  whom  I  pray  to  bless  and  preserve  all  my  dear 
ones.  Christians  look  for  their  new  year's  gifts  to  heaven, 
and  I  turn  thither  on  your  behalf,  while  you  are  going  into 
society,  into  the  gay  salons  of  Paris,  to  offer  compliments  and 
bonbons.  If  I  were  there  perhaps  I  should  have  some  too; 
as  it  is,  perhaps  I  shall  have  a  thought,  a  remembrance  from 
that  brother  to  whom  Maurice  has  bequeathed  me  for  sister. 
How  beautiful  the  sky  is,  this  winter  sky ! 

A  letter  from  Louise,  sweet  new  year's  gift  of  the  heart, 
but  nothing  any  longer  gives  me  much  pleasure ;  nothing  that 
comes  can  console  me  for  what  is  missing.  This  morning,  in 
embracing  my  father — this  poor  father  who  for  the  first  time 
in  the  first  year  did  not  embrace  all  his  children-1— I  was  very 
sad.  I  seemed  to  see  Jacob  when  he  had  lost  Joseph. 

Here  are  my  first  written  thoughts,  my  first  date  of  1840, 
which  is  bound  by  a  tie  of  crape  to  1839  and  to  you. 

2nd. — I  make  my  escape  here  from  the  new  year's  letters 
that  I  have  to  get  through.  What  a  tiresome  custom  it  is  to 
be  bandying  compliments  for  a  whole  day  long,  and  sending 
them  to  a  distance!  My  lazy  mind,  which  prefers  dreaming 
to  working,  is  not  very  ready  to  set  about  these  flattering 
compositions.  As  to  that,  one  does  it  because  it  has  to  be 
done,  but  briefly,  with  only  a  few  phrases  of  the  season  and 
good  wishes  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The  world  and  those 
of  the  world  excel  in  this;  in  speaking  prettily  and  flatter- 
ingly. Not  so  I;  I  have  no  fluency  in  this  gilded,  brilliant 
talk,  this  lip-tinsel  that  one  meets  with  in  the  world.  In  the 
desert  one  only  learns  to  think.  I  used  to  say  to  Maurice, 
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when  he  talked  to  me  about  Paris,  that  I  should  not  under- 
stand its  language.  And  yet  there  are  some  there  that  I  did 
understand.  Certain  souls  in  all  places  comprehend  each 
other.  This  helps  me  to  believe  what  is  said  of  the  saints 
who  communicate  with  the  angels,  although  of  different  na- 
tures. The  one  looks  up,  the  other  bends  down,  and  thus  it 
is  they  meet,  thus  that  the  Son  of  God  came  down  among  us. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  passage  of  the  Abbe  Gerbet,  in  one  of 
his  books  that  I  like  much:  One  would  say  that  the  whole 
creation  rested  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  all  beings  what- 
ever bend  down  to  those  below  them  to  love  and  to  be  beloved 
by  them.  Maurice  pointed  out  this  thought  to  me,  and  we 
thought  it  charming.  Dear  friend!  who  knows  whether  he 
may  not  be  bending  down  towards  me  now,  towards  you,  to- 
wards those  he  loved,  to  draw  them  up  to  the  high  sphere  in 
which  he  is,  to  raise  us  from  earth  to  heaven !  May  we  not 
believe  that  those  who  precede  us  into  the  splendors  of  life 
take  compassion  upon  us,  and  in  their  love  communicate  to 
us  some  attraction  to  the  other  world,  some  gleam  of  faith, 
some  burst  of  light  which  before  had  not  illumined  the  soul ! 
If  I  dwelt  near  a  king,  and  you  were  in  prison,  most  assuredly 
I  should  send  you  all  I  could  from  the  court.  Thus,  in  the 
celestial  sphere,  whither  our  affections  doubtless  follow  us, 
and  become  divinized  and  participate  in  God 's  love  for  man. 
4th  February. — I  might,  indeed,  write  a  letter,  but  I  prefer 
to  turn  my  pen  here;  here  by  inclination,  elsewhere  by  con- 
ventionality, and  conventionality  is  very  cold.  The  heart 
does  not  like  it ;  turns  aside,  draws  back  from  it  as  much  as  it 
can.  With  the  exception  of  duties,  I  let  it  alone.  As  to  the 
letter,  I  shall  do  it ;  it  is  but  a  slight  thing,  and  it  is  no  mighty 
effort  to  overcome  a  short  ennui.  There  are  certain  long  ones 
which  we  must  bear  to  the  end,  and  the  one  accustoms  us  to 
the  other.  Small  conflicts  lead  to  and  fit  us  for  great.  These 
disagreeables  are  good  for  us,  like  bitters.  They  first  require 
an  effort  of  will  to  get  swallowed,  and  then  they  strengthen. 
If  everything  came  to  us  in  the  shape  of  sweetness  and  pleas- 
ure, what  would  become  of  us  at  the  end,  at  the  terrible  shock 
of  death  ?  It  is  good  to  anticipate  this.  Hence  it  is  that  her- 
mits and  all  saints — those  who  understand  the  soul  of  man  so 
well — vow  themselves  to  renunciation,  voluntarily  strip  them- 
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selves,  die  daily  in  the  prospect  of  that  death  that  we  all  must 
undergo.  Accordingly  they  depart  very  gently  out  of  this 
world.  I  have  been  told  of  a  young  girl,  a  nun  at  Alby,  who 
burst  out  crying  with  joy  when  she  heard  the  doctors  saying 
amongst  themselves  that  all  hope  was  over. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  in  the  time  of  the  cholera,  I,  too, 
felt  a  sort  of  transport  in  the  prospect  of  death.  I  envied  all 
the  dying.  This  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I 
spoke  of  it  to  my  confessor.  Was  it  the  vague  languor  of 
youth  ?  was  it  the  longing  for  heaven  ?  I  do  not  know.  One 
thing  certain  is,  that  the  feeling  is  over  or  nearly  so.  I  find 
myself,  when  contemplating  death,  in  an  attitude  of  submis- 
sion, sometimes  of  fear,  rarely  of  desire.  Time  changes  us. 
It  is  not  in  this  alone  that  I  am  conscious  of  age.  When  my 
hair  is  white,  I  shall  again  be  quite  different.  0,  these  human 
metamorphoses,  to  grow  ugly,  to  grow  old !  To  console  oneself 
under  them  we  need  to  believe  in  the  resurrection.  How  faith 
serves  every  purpose !  Yes ;  this  thought  of  the  resurrection 
to  many  women  who  make  their  body  an  object  of  love,  their 
beauty  a  happiness,  might  be  a  comfort  when  their  charms 
were  over,  and  very  probably  more  than  one  fair  Christian 
avails  herself  of  it,  those  to  whom  some  terrible  change  of 
appearance  is  sent.  She,  for  instance,  who  said,  "To  die  is 
nothing,  but  to  die  disfigured!"  That  was  the  insupportable 
in  her  eyes.  Poor  woman!  I  laughed  heartily  at  this  once, 
now  I  compassionate  the  feeling;  it  pains  me  to  see  that  the 
soul  does  not  get  raised  higher  than  the  body.  Who  knows  ? 
If  I  were  pretty,  perhaps  I  should  feel  the  same. 

[No  date.] — What  can  I  say;  what  can  I  reply?  What  is 
this  you  announce  to  me  as  preparing  for  Maurice!  Poor 
ray  of  glory  which  is  to  fall  upon  his  tomb !  How  I  should 
have  loved  it  on  his  brow,  during  his  life,  when  we  could  have 
seen  it  without  tears!  It  is  too  late  now  for  the  joy  to  be 
complete,  and  yet  I  experience  a  certain  sorrowful  happiness 
from  this  funereal  note  of  fame  which  is  to  connect  itself 
with  the  name  I  have  so  much  loved,  and  to  tell  me  that  this 
dear  memory  will  not  die.  Oh !  how  fain  would  the  heart  im- 
mortalize what  it  loves!  I  had  heard  this  said,  I  feel  it,  and 
the  desire  extends  from  heaven  to  earth.  Whether  through 
love  or  faith,  for  this  world  or  the  next,  the  soul  rejects  an- 
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nihilation.  Maurice,  my  friend,  still  lives;  he  has  been  ex- 
tinguished, has  disappeared  from  us  here  below,  only  as  a 
star  dies  in  one  place  to  live  again  in  another.  How  this 
thought  consoles,  supports  me  in  this  separation;  how  much 
of  hope  I  link  with  it !  This  ray  which  is  to  shine  on  Maurice ; 
I  seem  to  see  it  come  down  from  heaven,  it  is  the  reflection  of 
his  aureole,  of  that  crown  which  shines  on  the  brow  of  the 
elect,  of  saved  spirits.  Those  who  lose  themselves  have  noth- 
ing before  God  which  marks  them  out,  which  remains  theirs — 
whatever  distinctions  men  may  confer  upon  them — for  all 
human  glory  passes  quickly  away.  I  should  not  rejoice  if  I 
saw  only  this  last  for  my  brother,  but  his  was  a  holy  death, 
and  I  accept  with  delight  this  glorification  of  his  intellect 
which  may  associate  itself  with  the  canonization  of  his  soul. 

I  shall  say  no  more  to  you  on  this  infinite  subject,  having 
written  to  you  and  expressed  my  feelings  and  my  profound 
acknowledgments  to  you,  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and  to  Madame 
Sand,  for  the  part  that  you  are  each  of  you  to  take  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Centaur,"  this  beautiful  unknown  work 
of  my  brother's;  in  the  bringing  his  life  and  his  talents  to 
light. 

Oh,  how  you  touch  me  when  you  say  that  my  thoughts,  my 
expressions,  my  images,  often  remind  you  of  Maurice;  that 
he  and  I  were  twin  brother  and  sister  in  mind !  This  is  the 
most  beautiful  likeness  that  you  can  find  for  me,  and  the 
sweetest  to  myself. 

Easter  Eve. — Oh,  what  a  difference  last  year,  at  Paris !  A 
return  of  deep  memories!  That  evening  there  had  been  a 
consultation  of  doctors;  I  was  much  affected.  We  were  at 
Valentino,  it  was  there  that  a  packet  sealed  with  black  was 
delivered ;  there,  too,  that  poor  Maurice  chanced  to  be ;  singu- 
lar meeting  on  a  last  evening ;  that  concert  wound  up  my  stay 
in  Park;  it  was  the  knell  of  my  death  to  the  world,  that  I 
heard  ring  with  I  know  not  what  sweet  and  sad  emotion, 
somewhat  like  what  I  now  feel  in  recalling  these  things,  these 
persons,  who  return  to  me  like  shadows  in  my  little  room,  at 
the  same  hour  and  less  harmoniously  than  at  Valentino.  My 
concert  now  is  the  rain  beating  on  my  window,  and  so  many 
regrets  that  beat  on  my  soul.  I  have  felt,  I  have  seen  what 
then  I  only  dreaded ;  death,  separation  forever.  How  much  I 
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need  to  dwell  upon  to-morrow's  festival!  What  a  blessed 
thing  this  resurrection !  My  God,  since  we  must  see  die,  how 
sweet  to  believe  that  we  shall  also  see  rise  again !  May  these 
thoughts  of  faith,  to  which  I  am  about  to  devote  myself, 
banish  others  which  crowd  thick  and  oppress  my  soul. 

The  Evening  of  Easter  Day. — 0  Easter,  flowery  Easter, 
day  of  revival,  refreshment,  celestial  jubilee!  I  know  not 
what  to  say,  how  to  express  this  feast  of  the  Passover  so 
magnificently  beautiful  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which 
has  prompted  the  music  of  In  Exitu  and  0  Filii,  and  in  me  so 
many  internal  hymns,  when  I  saw  Erembert  this  morning  at 
the  communion  table.  Another  brother  saved !  One  must  be 
a  Christian  sister  to  feel  this  and  the  peculiar  happiness 
which  springs  from  the  hope  of  heaven  for  a  soul  one  loves, 
from  seeing  it  united  to  God  and  Sovereign  good. 

2,0th  April. — Oh,  it  was  indeed  a  nightingale  that  I  heard 
this  morning.  It  was  about  daybreak,  and  just  as  I  woke,  so 
that  afterwards  I  thought  I  had  been  dreaming;  but  I  have 
just  heard  him  again;  my  minstrel  is  arrived.  I  note  two 
things  every  year — the  arrival  of  the  nightingale  and  of  the 
first  flower.  These  are  epochs  in  the  country  and  in  my  life. 
The  beginning  of  spring,  which  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful, 
is  thus  chronicled,  and  the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the  season. 
My  charming  calendars  do  not  mislead;  they  correctly  an- 
nounce fine  days,  the  sun,  the  green  leaves.  When  I  hear  the 
nightingale,  or  see  a  swallow,  I  say  to  myself,  "The  winter 
is  over,"  with  inexpressible  pleasure.  For  me  it  is  a  new 
birth  out  of  cold,  fog,  a  dull  sky,  out  of  a  whole  dead  nature. 
Thought  reappears  with  all  its  flowers.  Never  was  epic  poem 
written  in  winter. 

ls£  June. — A  rare  visitor;  superior  conversation.  Every 
now  and  then  some  charming  passer-by  drops  in  at  the  Cayla, 
that  great  empty  desert,  a  valley  peopled  pretty  much  as  the 
earth  was  before  man  made  his  appearance  in  it.  One  spends 
days  sometimes  without  seeing  anything  but  sheep,  or  hearing 
anything  but  birds.  A  solitude  this  not  without  its  charms 
for  a  soul  disconnected  and  disenchanted  with  the  world. 

5th. — Oh,  this  must  be  dated  this  day,  this  "Revue"  just 
arrived,  this  moment  when  at  last  I  am  about  to  read  the 
"Centaur."  I  have  it  then,  I  hold  it,  I  look  at  it,  I  hesitate 
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to  open  it,  this  posthumous  collection  for  which  I  would  have 
given  my  eyes  a  minute  ago.  My  God,  how  full  of  contraries 
this  heart  of  ours ! 

9th. — For  four  days  past  I  have  remained  without  stirring 
under  the  impression  made  by  this  "Centaur,"  these  letters, 
these  revelations  so  lofty  or  so  intimate,  these  heart-words 
so  deep  and  so  sad,  these  presentiments  of  an  approaching 
end  so  unhappily  realized,  these  numerous  precious  and  pain- 
ful things  of  Maurice 's,  which  the  ' '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ' ' 
has  brought  me.  Nothing  ever  touched  me  so  much  as  its 
perusal ;  not  even  what  I  had  already  read  of  Maurice 's.  Is 
it  because  these  writings  of  his,  which  I  did  not  know,  renew 
and  increase  the  feeling  of  his  loss,  or  that,  put  forth  with  a 
charm  that  enhances  their  value,  I  am  more  touched  by  them 
than  with  what  I  had  seen  without  this  ?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
mine  is  an  enjoyment  steeped  in  tears,  a  happiness  of  two 
tastes,  a  more  full,  more  highly  estimated,  and  consequently 
more  sad  possession  of  Maurice  than  ever,  in  this  beautiful 
"Centaur"  and  these  private  fragments.  How  penetrating 
he  is  in  his  heart-sayings;  in  that  gentle,  delicate,  and  subtle 
way  of  talking  sadness  that  I  have  only  known  in  him !  Oh ! 
Madame  Sand  is  right  in  saying  that  these  are  words  to  be  set 
like  costly  diamonds  at  the  summit  of  the  diadem.  Or  rather, 
he  was  all  diamond,  was  Maurice. 

Blessed  be  those  who  estimate  him  as  he  deserves;  blessed 
be  the  voice  that  praises  him,  that  lifts  him  up  so  high  with 
so  much  respect  and  intelligent  enthusiasm !  But  this  voice  is 
mistaken  on  one  pofnt,  mistaken  when  it  says  that  faith  was 
wanting  to  this  soul.  No !  faith  was  not  wanting  to  it ;  this 
I  declare  and  attest  by  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  by 
prayer,  by  religious  reading,  by  the  sacraments,  by  all  Chris- 
tian acts,  by  a  death  that  unveiled  the  life,  a  death  upon  a 
crucifix.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  write  to  George  Sand,  to 
send  her  something  that  I  have  in  idea  about  Maurice,  like  a 
crown  to  hide  this  stain  that  she  has  placed  on  his  brow.  I 
cannot  bear  that  the  very  slightest  feature  should  be  taken 
away  or  added  to  that  face,  so  beautiful  in  its  reality ;  and  this 
irreligious  and  pagan  light  disfigures  it. 

~L5th. — What  is  this  that  has  come  to  me  from  Paris  for 
Maurice?  for  him  who  never  thought  about  fame;  who  did 
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not  wish  for  it?  But  I  accept  it,  in  and  for  his  memory. 
A  Comte  de  Beaufort  has  just  offered  me  the  publication  of 
a  notice  in  the  "Revue  de  Paris,"  which  will  counterbalance 
that  in  the  ' '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, ' '  by  all  the  honesty  and 
purity  of  a  Christian  portrait.  Madame  Sand  makes  of 
Maurice  a  skeptic,  a  great  poet  after  the  manner  of  Byron, 
and  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  name  of  my  brother  brought  for- 
ward under  this  false  light,  a  name  pure  of  those  deplorable 
errors.  I  wanted  to  write  to  render  homage  to  truth,  and 
now  here  is  a  voice  that  makes  itself  heard.  God  be  praised ! 
I  have  but  to  give  our  approbation  which  is  requested.  "We 
shall  gladly  give  it. 

[No  date.] — For  some  time  past  I  neglect  my  Journal  a 
good  deal ;  I  had  almost  entirely  done  with  it,  but  I  return  to 
it  to-day ;  not  that  I  have  anything  interesting  to  note  down 
in  it,  but  simply  to  go  back  to  a  thing  beloved,  for  I  do  love 
this  poor  record  in  spite  of  my  forsaking  it.  It  is  linked  with 
a  chain  of  joys,  with  a  past  too  dear  to  my  heart  not  to  value 
whatever  is  a  result  of  it.  These  pages,  then,  shall  be  con- 
tinued. I  leave  off  and  then  resume  this  dear  writing,  con- 
tinuous like  the  pulsation  in  the  heart,  though  sometimes 
suspended  a  while  by  oppression. 

The  little  course  of  my  days  is  then  about  to  flow  on  here 
as  before.  For  the  moment,  I  note  down  a  visit,  or  one  of 
those  I  should  occasionally  like  as  an  agreeable  diversion. 
Although  he  is  a  very  young  man,  one  can  converse  with  him 
because  he  has  read,  seen  the  world,  and  has  a  gentleness  and 
decision  in  his  opinions  which  I  like  in  general  conversation. 
We  have  not  the  same  way  of  viewing  things,  and,  my  age 
permitting  me  to  express  myself  freely  and  to  support  mine, 
I  find  myself  contradicting  him,  from  conviction  as  well  as 
inclination,  for  whatever  I  say  I  think. 

If  there  be  anything  sweet,  delicious,  inexpressibly  calm 
and  beautiful,  most  certainly  it  is  one  of  our  fine  nights,  this, 
for  instance,  that  I  have  just  been  looking  at  out  of  my  win- 
dow; which  is  going  on  beneath  the  full-moon,  in  the  trans- 
parency of  a  balmy  air,  in  which  everything  is  defined  as  un- 
der a  crystal  globe. 

21st  November. — Chateauroux,  where  I  am  alone  in  a  dark 
room,  walled  round  within  two  feet  of  the  window,  as  in  the 
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Spielberg;  like  Pellico,  I  am  writing  at  a  deal  table;  that  is, 
if  I  am  writing.  What  can  one  write  to  the  noise  of  an  alien 
wind,  and  under  a  weight  of  depression?  On  arriving  here, 
on  losing  sight  of  those  familiar  faces  of  the  diligence,  I  flung 
myself  into  my  room  and  on  my  bed  in  a  state  of  desperate 
dejection.  The  expression  is  a  strong  one,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  something,  in  short,  which  flew  to  the  head  and  op- 
pressed the  heart.  To  find  oneself  alone  in  a  hotel,  in  a 
crowd,  is  so  novel,  so  strangely  sad,  that  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  to  it.  Oh,  if  it  were  for  long!  But  to-morrow  I 
am  setting  out;  to-morrow  I  shall  be  with  my  friend;  a  de- 
light of  which  I  have  not  even  the  wish  to  speak.  Formerly 
I  should  have  expressed  it  all — that  formerly  is  dead. 

Sleep,  and  a  short  time  in  the  church,  have  calmed  me.  I 
have  written  to  the  Cayla,  my  dear,  sweet  home,  where  they 
are  thinking  of  the  traveler  as  I  think  of  them. 

1th  December. — I  have  received  a  sealed  packet  from  a 
friend.  Sad  and  precious  relic,  deposited  in  my  heart  with 
tears.  This  was  a  day  of  deposits.  I,  on  my  side,  and  with- 
out any  idea  of  imitation,  since  I  was  not  expecting  what 
happened,  gave  into  the  hands  of  a  holy  priest  certain  papers 
of  my  own.  I  wanted  a  doubt  decided  for  me.  Oh,  my  poor 
thoughts,  that  I  dare  no  longer  judge!  May  God  judge 
them! 

My  poor  friend!  She  has  talked  of  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  other  things  connected  with  death.  The  little  cross 
that  I  passed  round  her  neck  has  pleased  her;  I  have  often 
seen  her  kiss  it.  Alas!  another  departing  one  glued  his  lips 
to  it! 

10th. — A  tolerably  calm  day;  conversation;  almost  cheer- 
fulness and  animation.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  the  soul  re- 
appears. 

llf/i. — I  am  set  at  ease;  the  priest  to  whom  I  had  given 
certain  writings,  or  rather  my  thoughts,  my  heart,  to  judge, 
has  returned  them  to  me,  not  condemned,  but  approved,  en- 
joyed, understood  better  than  I  had  understood  them  myself. 
Do  we  need  that  another  should  reveal  us  to  ourselves  ?  Yes, 
when  one 's  mind  is  ignorant  and  one 's  heart  timid. 

At  Saint  Martin. — Shall  I  read  or  write,  or  what  shall  I 
do  now  in  my  room,  so  well  arranged  for  all  my  favorite 
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pursuits? — A  good  fire,  books,  a  table  with  ink,  pens,  and 
paper,  appliances  and  inducements.  Let  us  write ;  but  what  ? 
Why,  this  little  Journal,  which  will  contain  my  thoughts  and 
my  life ;  this  life  out  of  its  ordinary  course  at  present,  as  if 
our  brook  should  find  itself  transported  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire;  that  Loire,  that  country  that  I  ought  naturally  never 
to  have  seen,  so  far  away  from  it  was  I  born.  But  God  has  led 
me  here.  I  cannot  help  seeing  Providence  clear  as  noonday 
in  certain  events  of  my  life ;  not  that  it  is  not  in  all  of  them, 
but  more  or  less  manifest. 

With  somewhat  more  taste  for  writing,  I  might  have  left 
here  a  long  memorandum  of  my  stay  at  St.  Martin,  with  its 
beautiful,  grandiose  park  and  water.  I  have  seen  few  places 
so  striking,  so  remarkable  by  nature  and  art.  One  sees  that 
Lenotre  has  had  to  do  with  it.  I  am  leaving  with  the  most 
sweet  and  agreeable  recollections,  both  of  within  and  without : 
this  charming  family  into  which  I  am  adopted,  where  I  have 
received  the  most  touching  evidences  of  affection ;  true  affec- 
tion, because  disinterested.  What  do  they  gain  by  loving 
me?  Nothing  but  to  be  loved  in  their  turn  and  blessed  by 
me  before  God !  Oh,  how  sweet  all  this  would  be  to  me  if  I 
did  not  think  of  Maurice,  to  whom  I  owe  this  happiness  that  I 
enjoy  after  his  death !  I  asked  to  see  his  room ;  I  do  not  take 
a  step,  to  the  chapel,  in  the  garden,  the  saloon,  that  he  has  not 
taken  too.  Alas !  we  do  nothing  but  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  dead ! 

Last  day  of  December. — My  God !  how  time  has  a  something 
sad  about  it,  whether  it  comes  or  goes!  and  how  right  the 
saint  is  who  says,  "Let  us  anchor  our  hearts  in  eternity!" 

16th. — Date  only. 

nth  September,  1841. — There  are  things  which  I  should 
have  said  yesterday,  but  which  I  cannot  say  to-day.  I  have 
seen  you,  we  have  spoken,  and  that  is  enough  to  relieve  my 
heart,  to  set  free  my  mind  again,  to  lift  off  that  oppressive 
weight  of  thought  and  feeling  which  only  you  could  take 
from  me.  So  I  am  comforted;  but  though  my  burden  is 
gone  from  me,  the  ache  remains. 

Oh,  end  of  all!  end  of  all  things,  and  always  the  dearest 
things !  an  end  that  comes  from  no  cause  that  the  heart  knows, 
but  some  hidden  element  of  dissolution  which  mingles  with 
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them  all!  In  the  moment  of  union  the  seed  of  separation  is 
sown.  Cruel  illusion  for  such  as  had  believed  in  friendships 
that  might  be  eternal.  Let  me  learn  the  lesson.  Let  me — but 
the  knowledge  is  bitter. 

Who  will  remain  to  me?  You,  unshaken  friend.  I  always 
desired  a  strong  friendship,  such  as  death  only  could  over- 
throw; a  joy  and  a  grief,  alas!  that  I  had  in  Maurice.  No 
woman  ever  could,  or  ever  can,  take  his  place;  no  woman, 
however  distinguished  from  the  rest,  could  bring  to  me  the 
same  similarity  of  intelligence  and  of  tastes;  a  relation  so 
large,  so  whole,  so  firmly  fixed.  There  seems  nothing  fixed, 
nothing  lasting,  nothing  vital  in  the  feelings  of  women  for 
each  other;  their  mutual  attachments  are  only  pretty  little 
bands  of  ribbon.  I  observe  these  slightly-built  attachments 
among  all  circles  of  female  friends ;  but  must  I  conclude  that 
women  are  incapable  of  loving  each  other  in  another  way? 
I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  now,  or  even  in  history. 
Orestes  and  Pylades  are  sisterless.  It  makes  me  indignant 
to  think  of  it.  Can  I  bear  to  reflect  that  you  men  carry  some- 
thing about  in  your  breasts  which  we  women  have  not  ?  But 
then,  we  have  the  capacity  of  self-sacrifice. 

A  beautiful  voice  in  the  street!  The  only  agreeable  voice 
I  have  ever  heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where  the  voices 
seem  thick  and  harsh.  Degradation  of  soul  makes  itself 
heard  in  them  all. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  women  are  very  ill-educated,  and 
in  a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  indications  of  our  natural 
destiny.  We  have  to  suffer  much,  and  they  take  away  our 
energy;  they  cultivate  our  nerves,  and  our  sensibilities,  and 
our  vanity;  religion  and  morality,  of  course,  but  as  matters 
external,  without  seeking  to  fill  our  souls  with  them,  for  our 
true  guidance.  Sad  to  think  of,  ye  poor  little  maidens  all ! 

22nd. — Nothing  pains  me  more  deeply  than  injustice,  no 
matter  who  endures  it,  myself  or  another.  It  grieves  me  be- 
yond belief  to  see  somebody  make  excuses  to  a  child  who  is  in 
the  wrong,  and  vice  versa.  The  smallest  deflection  from  the 
truth  displeases  me.  Is  this  susceptibility  a  fault?  I  know 
not — nobody  has  ever  told  me  it  is.  My  father  loves  me  too 
dearly  to  criticize  me,  to  find  any  fault  in  me.  To  judge 
another  mind  fairly,  and  see  its  faults,  the  eye  must  neither 
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be  too  near  nor  too  far  off.  You,  Jules,  are  just  at  the  right 
distance  for  looking  at  me  justly,  and  seeing  what  I  lack.  I 
think  I  must  lack  a  great  many  things.  Before  you  leave  us 
I  will  take  your  opinion.  I  wish  to  have  your  comments  to 
keep  by  me  as  a  proof  of  your  affection.  It  is  a  duty  to  oneself 
to  try  and  make  perfect  what  one  loves.  We  always  will  it 
so  much  that  we  cannot  help  speaking  out  our  thoughts,  even 
though  we  speak  ill,  or  at  ill  times. 

2nd  October, — Upon  our  return  from  the  Palais-Royal  I 
lie  down  in  my  room  and  think  over  our  conversation.  A 
woman  said  that,  for  her,  friendship  was  a  velvet  couch  in  a 
boudoir.  Very  nice;  but  let  me  be  outside  of  the  boudoir, 
sitting  on  a  lofty  peak,  high  above  the  world.  To  sit  apart 
from  all  in  this  way  delights  me  in  the  same  manner. 

3rd. — Disturbed  yesterday  upon  my  mountain-top.  I  re- 
sume this  journal  only  to  close  it,  because  I  find  I  cannot  write 
in  peace.  To-day  is  Sunday ;  happily,  I  breathed  in  strength 
and  calmness  at  church,  enough  to  enable  me  to  withstand 
a  vigorous  assault  from  the  world  without. 


[1842.  Rivferes.]  'Tis  long  since  I  have  written,  but  there 
are  days  that  one  does  not  like  to  lose,  and  I  must  not  let  this 
day  pass  unrecorded,  so  full  as  it  has  been  of  emotions,  of 
tears.  Strange  power  of  places,  of  memory!  It  was  to  this 

place,  to  R ,  that  he  used  frequently  to  come  in  vacation 

time — a  glad  student,  playing  in  the  fields,  and  leaping  the 
waterfalls  with  the  children  from  the  chateau.  "We  have  been 
recalling  these  times,  and  speaking  of  him — talking  familiarly, 

and  at  length,  with  this  good,  kind,  perfect  Madame  de  R . 

She  wept.  How  impatient  I  was  to  see  her,  in  order  that  we 
might  do  this — might  speak  of  Maurice!  I  found,  in  doing 
so,  a  joy  in  the  very  heart  of  grief,  an  unutterable  sweetness 
in  tears.  .  .  .  And  I,  my  God,  am  living,  with  the  living,  this 
day!  What  touched  me  very  much  was  to  see  a  college  box 

of  his,  in  which  he  went  halves  with  little  G ,  for  keeping 

his  books.  It  has  been  carefully  kept,  and  now  I  have  been 
asked  to  give  it  away  as  a  souvenir.  Some  of  these  simple 
things  go  to  the  very  heart. 

Opened  by  accident  an  album,  in  which  I  found  recorded 
the  death  of  Maurice — death  everywhere !  I  was  very  much 
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affected  to  find  it  there,  in  those  private  pages,  the  journal 
of  a  young  girl  who  had  kept  it,  as  it  were,  in  her  very  heart. 
Surely  this  unexpected  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  is 
the  tenderest  of  any.  How  true  that  is :  he  was  the  life  of  us 
oil!  No  one  who  knows  us  could  help  saying  it.  There  are 
beings,  there  are  hearts,  of  an  order  that  furnish  forth  so 
much  for  other  hearts  that  the  others  seem  to  live  by  that 
borrowed  life.  Maurice  was  to  me  as  a  source  of  being: 
from  him  to  me  flowed  friendship,  sympathy,  counsel,  sweet 
possibilities  of  life  springing  from  the  sweetness  of  my  con- 
verse with  him;  he  was  the  leaven  of  my  thought,  the  sus- 
tenance of  my  soul.  Lost  friend  divine!  it  is  God  alone  can 
fill  the  void  in  my  heart. 

To  hope  or  to  fear  for  another  is  the  sole  thing  which  can 
give  to  humanity  the  fulfilled  consciousness  of  its  own  being. 

[31st  December.  Cayla.]  'Twas  my  habit  once  to  end  the 
year,  in  thought,  with  somebody — with  Maurice.  Now  he  is 
dead  my  thought  is  unshared,  dumb;  and  I  keep  that  to 
myself  which  over  these  decays  and  falls  of  time  climbs  back 
to  eternity.  A  last  day,  how  cad,  how  awful  it  is ! 


THE  END 
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1806-1873 
(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

John  Stuart  Mill  gives  us  the  earliest  of  those  remarkable  scientific 
studies  of  self  by  strictly  scientific  men,  for  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury -was  so  noteworthy.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to 
have  a  father  with  most  exacting  views  of  education.  When  James  Mill 
discovered  that  his  eldest  son  was  possessed  of  certain  capabilities  that 
might  in  time  make  him  a  notable  scholar,  his  education  was  strenuously 
begun.  At  an  early  age  the  forcing  process  was  instituted,  and  lessbna 
far  beyond  the  standards  of  to-day  were  learned  by  the  docile  little 
lad  and  afterwards  critically  discussed  between  father  and  son.  This 
father,  a  writer  and  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  is  described  by  his  son 
as  "the  most  impatient  of  men,"  and  under  the  goad  of  parental  ambi- 
tion, the  young  scholar  advanced  in  his  studies  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

But  many  elements  were  neglected.  While  the  logical  method  pro- 
duced a  certain  hardness  of  mental  fiber,  the  compensating  elements, 
such  as  love  of  poetry,  literature,  and  art,  were  thrust  aside  as  un- 
worthy. It  was  inevitable  that,  in  time,  the  pendulum  should  swing  to 
the  other  extreme,  for  we  find  the  younger  Mill  confessing,  with  an 
undercurrent  of  apology,  to  a  delight  in  natural  scenery.  Poetry,  too, 
came  to  his  aid  during  the  dark  days  of  a  mental  crisis  and  lent  its 
uplifting  aid. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill  we 
find  no  allusion  whatever  to  his  mother,  and  the  only  mention  of  his 
eight  younger  brothers  and  sisters  is  when  he  states  that  the  learning, 
so  early  forced  upon  him,  he  was  obliged  to  communicate  in  part  to  them. 

Dominated  by  the  father  of  whom  every  one  stood  in  dread,  the  home 
life  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  most  unfortunate.  Little  wonder  that  his 
affections  went  astray  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  met  a  married 
woman,  Mrs.  Taylor,  so  gifted  that  Carlyle  alludes  to  her  as  ''vivid" 
and  " irides«ent. "  Though  this  association  gave  rise  to  injurious  gossip, 
yet  for  many  years  Mill's  friendship  for  Mrs.  Taylor  was  constant,  and 
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on  the  death  of  her  husband  she  became  his  wife.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  she  was  the  lodestar  of  his  life,  and  when  she  died  we  find  Mill 
and  his  step-daughter  making  their  home  near  her  last  resting-place. 

Of  religion,  Mill  had  none  whatever.  The  Christian  faith  he  looked 
upon  as  dispassionately  and  as  unconcernedly  as  he  looked  upon  the  rites 
of  the  ancient  Eomans.  But  we  to-day  are  indebted  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  indirectly  to  his  irascible  but  scholarly  father,  for  three  works  that 
bid  fair  to  stand  the  test  of  time, — "Logic,"  " Political  Economy," 
and  the  "Essay  on  Liberty." 

MY   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

CHAPTER    I 
CHILDHOOD  AND  EARLY  EDUCATION 

IT  seems  proper  that  I  should  prefix  to  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch,  some  mention  of  the  reasons  which  have 
made  me  think  it  desirable  that  I  should  leave  behind  me  such 
a  memorial  of  so  uneventful  a  life  as  mine.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  any  part  of  what  I  have  to  relate,  can 
be  interesting  to  the  public  as  a  narrative,  or  as  being  con- 
nected with  myself.  But  I  have  thought  that  in  an  age  in 
which  education,  and  its  improvement,  are  the  subject  of 
more,  if  not  of  profounder  study  than  at  any  former  period 
of  English  history,  it  may  be  useful  that  there  should  be  some 
record  of  an  education  which  was  unusual  and  remarkable, 
and  which,  whatever  else  it  may  have  done,  has  proved  how 
much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  may  be  taught,  and 
well  taught,  in  those  early  years  which,  in  the  common  modes 
of  what  is  called  instruction,  are  little  better  than  wasted. 
It  has  also  seemed  to  me  that  in  an  age  of  transition  in 
opinions,  there  may  be  somewhat  both  of  interest  and  of 
benefit  in  noting  the  successive  phases  of  any  mind  which  was 
always  pressing  forward,  equally  ready  to  learn  and  to  un- 
learn either  from  its  own  thoughts  or  from  those  of  others. 
But  a  motive  which  weighs  more  with  me  than  either  of  these, 
is  a  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  debts  which  my 
intellectual  and  moral  development  owes  to  other  persons; 
some  of  them  of  recognized  eminence,  others  less  known  than 
they  deserve  to  be,  and  the  one  to  whom  most  of  all  is  due, 
one  whom  the  world  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  The 
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reader  whom  these  things  do  not  interest,  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  he  reads  farther,  and  I  do  not  desire  any  other  in- 
dulgence from  him  than  that  of  bearing  in  mind,  that  for  him 
these  pages  were  not  written. 

I  was  born  in  London,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1806,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
British  India.  My  father,  the  son  of  a  petty  tradesman  and 
(I  believe)  small  farmer,  at  North  water  Bridge,  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  was,  when  a  boy,  recommended  by  his  abilities  to 
the  notice  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  of  Fettercairn,  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  expense 
of  a  fund  established  by  Lady  Jane  Stuart  (the  wife  of  Sir 
John  Stuart)  and  some  other  ladies  for  educating  young  men 
for  the  Scottish  Church.  He  there  went  through  the  usual 
course  of  study,  and  was  licensed  as  a  Preacher,  but  never 
followed  the  profession ;  having  satisfied  himself  that  he  could 
not  believe  the  doctrines  of  that  or  any  other  Church.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  various  families  in  Scot- 
land, among  others  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  but 
ended  by  taking  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  devoting 
himself  to  authorship.  Nor  had  he  any  other  means  of  sup- 
port until  1819,  when  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
India  House. 

In  this  period  of  my  father's  life  there  are  two  things 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with:  one  of  them 
unfortunately  a  very  common  circumstance,  the  other  a  most 
uncommon  one.  The  first  is,  that  in  his  position,  with  no 
resource  but  the  precarious  one  of  writing  in  periodicals,  he 
married  and  had  a  large  family ;  conduct  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed,  both  as  a  matter  of  good  sense  and  of 
duty,  to  the  opinions  which,  at  least  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
he  strenuously  upheld.  The  other  circumstance,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  which  was  required  to  lead  the  life  he 
led,  with  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored  from  the 
first,  and  with  those  which  he  brought  upon  himself  by  his 
marriage.  It  would  have  been  no  small  thing,  had  he  done 
no  more  than  to  support  himself  and  his  family  during  so 
many  years  by  writing,  without  ever  being  in  debt,  or  in  any 
pecuniary  difficulty;  holding,  as  he  did,  opinions,  both  in 
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politics  and  in  religion,  which  were  more  odious  to  all  persons 
of  influence,  and  to  the  common  run  of  prosperous  English- 
men in  that  generation  than  either  before  or  since ;  and  being 
not  only  a  man  whom  nothing  would  have  induced  to  write 
against  his  convictions,  but  one  who  invariably  threw  into 
everything  he  wrote,  as  much  of  his  convictions  as  he  thought 
the  circumstances  would  in  any  way  permit:  being,  it  must 
also  be  said,  one  who  never  did  anything  negligently.  But 
he,  with  these  burdens  on  him,  planned,  commenced,  and  com- 
pleted, the  History  of  India ;  and  this  in  the  course  of  about 
ten  years,  a  shorter  time  than  has  been  occupied  (even  by 
writers  who  had  no  other  employment)  in  the  production  of 
almost  any  other  historical  work  of  equal  bulk,  and  of  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  same  amount  of  reading  and  re- 
search. And  to  this  is  to  be  added,  that  during  the  whole 
period,  a  considerable  part  of  almost  every  day  was  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  his  children ;  in  the  case  of  one  of  whom, 
myself,  he  exerted  an  amount  of  labor,  care,  and  perseverance 
rarely,  if  ever,  employed  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  give,  according  to  his  own  conception,  the  highest  order 
of  intellectual  education. 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  the  time  when  I  began  to  learn 
Greek,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  when  I  was  three  years 
old.  My  earliest  recollection  on  the  subject,  is  that  of  com- 
mitting to  memory  what  my  father  termed  vocables,  being 
lists  of  common  Greek  words,  with  their  signification  in 
English,  which  he  wrote  out  for  me  on  cards.  Of  grammar, 
until  some  years  later,  I  learned  no  more  than  the  inflexions 
of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  but,  after  a  course  of  vocables,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  translation ;  and  I  faintly  remember  going 
through  JEsop's  Fables,  the  first  Greek  book  which  I  read. 
The  Anabasis,  which  I  remember  better,  was  the  second.  I 
learned  no  Latin  until  my  eighth  year.  At  that  time  I  had 
read,  under  my  father's  tuition,  a  number  of  Greek  prose 
authors,  among  whom  I  remember  the  whole  of  Herodotus, 
and  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and  Memorials  of  Socrates; 
some  of  the  lives  of  the  philosophers  by  Diogenes  Laertius; 
part  of  Lucian,  and  Isocrates  ad  Demonicum  and  Ad  Nico- 
clem.  I  also  read,  in  1813,  the  first  six  dialogues  (in  the 
common  arrangement)  of  Plato,  from  the  Euthyphron  to  the 
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Theoctetus  inclusive :  which  last  dialogue,  I  venture  to  think, 
would  have  been  better  omitted,  as  it  was  totally  impossible 
I  should  understand  it.  But  my  father,  in  all  his  teaching, 
demanded  of  me  not  only  the  utmost  that  I  could  do,  but 
much  that  I  could  by  no  possibility  have  done.  What  he  wasf 
himself  willing  to  undergo  for  the  sake  of  my  instruction, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  I  went  through  the  whole 
process  of  preparing  my  Greek  lessons  in  the  same  room  and 
at  the  same  table  at  which  he  was  writing:  and  as  in  those 
days  Greek  and  English  lexicons  were  not,  and  I  could  make 
no  more  use  of  a  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon  than  could  be  made 
without  having  yet  begun  to  learn  Latin,  I  was  forced  to  have  v 
recourse  to  him  for  the  meaning  of  every  word  which  I  did 
not  know.  This  incessant  interruption,  he,  one  of  the  most 
impatient  of  men,  submitted  to,  and  wrote  under  that  inter- 
ruption several  volumes  of  his  History  and  all  else  that  he 
had  to  write  during  those  years. 

The  only  thing  besides  Greek,  that  I  learned  as  a  lesson 
in  this  part  of  my  childhood,  was  arithmetic:  this  also  my 
father  taught  me :  it  was  the  task  of  the  evenings,  and  I  well 
remember  its  disagreeableness.  But  the  lessons  were  only  a 
part  of  the  daily  instruction  I  received.  Much  of  it  consisted 
in  the  books  I  read  by  myself,  and  my  father's  discourses  to 
me,  chiefly  during  our  walks.  From  1810  to  the  end  of  1813 
we  were  living  in  Newington  Green,  then  an  almost  rustic 
neighborhood.  My  father's  health  required  considerable  and 
constant  exercise,  and  he  walked  habitually  before  breakfast, 
generally  in  the  green  lanes  towards  Hornsey.  In  these  walks 
I  always  accompanied  him,  and  with  my  earliest  recollections 
of  green  fields  and  wild  flowers,  is  mingled  that  of  the  account 
I  gave  him  daily  of  what  I  had  read  the  day  before.  To  the 
best  of  my  remembrance,  this  was  a  voluntary  rather  than  a 
prescribed  exercise.  I  made  notes  on  slips  of  paper  while 
reading,  and  from  these  in  the  morning  walks,  I  told  the  story 
to  him ;  for  the  books  were  chiefly  histories,  of  which  I  read  in 
this  manner  a  great  number.  In  these  frequent  talks  about 
the  books  I  read,  he  used,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  give  me 
explanations  and  ideas  respecting  civilization,  government, 
morality,  mental  cultivation,  which  he  required  me  after- 
wards to  restate  to  him  in  my  own  words.  He  was  fond  of 
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putting  into  my  hands  books  which  exhibited  men  of  energy 
and  resource  in  unusual  circumstances,  struggling  against 
difficulties  and  overcoming  them.  Of  children's  books,  any 
more  than  of  playthings,  I  had  scarcely  any,  except  an  occa- 
sional gift  from  a  relation  or  acquaintance:  among  those  I 
had,  Robinson  Crusoe  was  preeminent,  and  continued  to  de- 
light me  through  all  my  boyhood.  It  was  no  part,  however, 
of  my  father's  system  to  exclude  books  of  amusement,  though 
he  allowed  them  very  sparingly. 

In  my  eighth  year  I  commenced  learning  Latin,  in  con- 
junction with  a  younger  sister,  to  whom  I  taught  it  as  I 
went  on,  and  who  afterwards  repeated  the  lessons  to  my 
father:  and  from  this  time,  other  sisters  and  brothers  being 
successively  added  as  pupils,  a  considerable  part  of  my  day's 
work  consisted  of  this  preparatory  teaching.  It  was  a  part 
which  I  greatly  disliked ;  the  more  so,  as  I  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  lessons  of  my  pupils,  in  almost  as  full  a  sense 
as  for  my  own:  I,  however,  derived  from  this  discipline  the 
great  advantage,  of  learning  more  thoroughly  and  retaining 
more  lastingly  the  things  which  I  was  set  to  teach :  perhaps, 
too,  the  practice  it  afforded  in  explaining  difficulties  to 
others,  may  even  at  that  age  have  been  useful.  I  went  in  this 
manner  through  the  Latin  grammar,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  but  after- 
wards added  to  the  superintendence  of  these  lessons,  much 
longer  ones  of  my  own. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  I  began  Latin,  I  made  my  first 
commencement  in  the  Greek  poets  with  the  Iliad.  After  I 
had  made  some  progress  in  this,  my  father  put  Pope's  trans- 
lation into  my  hands.  It  was  the  first  English  verse  I  had 
cared  to  read,  and  it  became  one  of  the  books  in  which  for 
many  years  I  most  delighted:  I  think  I  must  have  read  it 
from  twenty  to  thirty  times  through.  Soon  after  this  time  I 
commenced  Euclid,  and  somewhat  later,  Algebra,  still  under 
my  father's  tuition. 

From  my  eighth  to  my  twelfth  year,  the  Latin  books  which 
I  remember  reading  were,  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  and  the  first 
six  books  of  the  JE>neid;  all  Horace,  except  the  Epodes;  the 
Fables  of  Phaedrus;  the  first  five  books  of  Livy  (to  which 
from  my  love  of  the  subject  I  voluntarily  added,  in  my  hours 
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of  leisure,  the  remainder  of  the  first  decade) ;  all  Sallust;  a 
considerable  part  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses;  some  plays  of 
Terence ;  two  or  three  books  of  Lucretius ;  several  of  the  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero,  and  of  his  writings  on  oratory;  also  his  let- 
ters to  Atticus,  my  father  taking  the  trouble  to  translate  to 
me  from  the  French  the  historical  explanations  in  Mingault's 
notes.  In  Greek  I  read  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  through ;  one  or 
two  plays  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  though 
by  these  I  profited  little ;  all  Thucydides ;  the  Hellenics  of 
Xenophon;  a  great  part  of  Demosthenes,  J3schines,  and 
Lysias ;  Theocritus ;  Anacreon ;  part  of  the  Anthology ;  a  little 
of  Dionysius ;  several  books  of  Polybius ;  and  lastly  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  which,  as  the  first  expressly  scientific  treatise  on 
any  moral  or  psychological  subject  which  I  had  read,  and 
containing  many  of  the  best  observations  of  the  ancients  on 
human  nature  and  life,  my  father  made  me  study  with  pecu- 
liar care,  and  throw  the  matter  of  it  into  synoptic  tables. 
During  the  same  years,  I  learned  elementary  geometry  and 
algebra  thoroughly,  the  differential  calculus,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  higher  mathematics  far  from  thoroughly :  for  my 
father,  not  having  kept  up  this  part  of  his  early  acquired 
knowledge,  could  not  spare  time  to  qualify  himself  for  re- 
moving my  difficulties,  and  left  me  to  deal  with  them,  with 
little  other  aid  than  that  of  books:  while  I  was  continually 
incurring  his  displeasure  by  my  inability  to  solve  difficult 
problems  for  which  he  did  not  see  that  I  had  not  the  necessary 
previous  knowledge. 

As  to  my  private  reading,  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  re- 
member. History  continued  to  be  my  strongest  predilection, 
and  most  of  all  ancient  history.  Mitford's  Greece  I  read 
continually.  Roman  history,  both  in  my  old  favorite,  Hooke, 
and  in  Ferguson,  continued  to  delight  me.  A  book  which, 
in  spite  of  what  is  called  the  dryness  of  its  style,  I  took  great 
pleasure  in,  was  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  through  the 
incessant  reading  of  which,  I  had  my  head  full  of  historical 
details  concerning  the  obscurest  ancient  people,  while  about 
modern  history,  except  detached  passages,  such  as  the  Dutch 
War  of  Independence,  I  knew  and  cared  comparatively  little. 
A  voluntary  exercise,  to  which  throughout  my  boyhood  I  was 
much  addicted,  was  what  I  called  writing  histories.  I  sue- 
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cessively  composed  a  Roman  History,  picked  out  of  Hooke ; 
an  Abridgment  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History ;  a  History 
of  Holland,  from  my  favorite  Watson  and  from  an  anonymous 
compilation ;  and  in  my  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  I  occupied 
myself  with  writing  what  I  flattered  myself  was  something 
serious.  This  was  no  less  than  a  History  of  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernment, compiled  (with  the  assistance  of  Hooke)  from  Livy 
and  Dionysius:  of  which  I  wrote  as  much  as  would  have 
made  an  octavo  volume,  extending  to  the  epoch  of  the  Licinian 
Laws.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  account  of  the  struggles  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  which  now  engrossed  all  the 
interest  in  my  mind  which  I  had  previously  felt  in  the  mere 
wars  and  conquests  of  the  Romans.  I  discussed  all  the  con- 
stitutional points  as  they  arose:  though  quite  ignorant  of 
Niebuhr's  researches,  I,  by  such  lights  as  my  father  had  given 
me,  vindicated  the  Agrarian  Laws  on  the  evidence  of  Livy, 
and  upheld,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  Roman  Democratic 
party.  A  few  years  later,  in  my  contempt  of  my  childish 
efforts,  I  destroyed  all  these  papers,  not  then  anticipating 
that  I  could  ever  feel  any  curiosity  about  my  first  attempts  at 
writing  and  reasoning.  My  father  encouraged  me  in  this 
useful  amusement,  though,  as  I  think  judiciously,  he  never 
asked  to  see  what  I  wrote ;  so  that  I  did  not  feel  that  in  writ- 
ing it  I  was  accountable  to  any  one,  nor  had  the  chilling  sen- 
sation of  being  under  a  critical  eye. 

But  though  these  exercises  in  history  were  never  a  com- 
pulsory lesson,  there  was  another  kind  of  composition  which 
was  so,  namely,  writing  verses,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  of  my  tasks.  Greek  and  Latin  verses  I  did  not 
write,  nor  learned  the  prosody  of  those  languages.  My  father, 
thinking  this  not  worth  the  time  it  required,  contented  himself 
with  making  me  read  aloud  to  him,  and  correcting  false 
quantities.  The  verses  I  was  required  to  write  were  English. 
When  I  first  read  Pope's  Homer,  I  ambitiously  attempted  to 
compose  something  of  the  same  kind,  and  achieved  as  much 
as  one  book  of  a  continuation  of  the  Iliad.  I  had  read,  up  to 
this  time,  very  little  English  poetry.  Shakespeare  my  father 
had  put  into  my  hands,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  historical 
plays,  from  which,  however,  I  went  on  to  the  others.  My 
father  never  was  a  great  admirer  of  Shakespeare,  the  English 
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idolatry  of  whom  he  used  to  attack  with  some  severity.  He 
cared  little  for  any  English  poetry  except  Milton  (for  whom 
he  had  the  highest  admiration),  Goldsmith,  Burns,  and  Gray's 
Bard,  which  he  preferred  to  his  Elegy:  perhaps  I  may  add 
Cowper  and  Beattie.  He  had  some  value  for  Spenser,  and  I 
remember  his  reading  to  me  (unlike  his  usual  practice  of 
making  me  read  to  him),  the  first  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene; 
but  I  took  little  pleasure  in  it.  The  poetry  of  the  present 
century  he  saw  scarcely  any  merit  in,  and  I  hardly  became 
acquainted  with  any  of  it  till  I  was  grown  up  to  manhood, 
except  the  metrical  romances  of  Walter  Scott,  which  I  read  at 
his  recommendation  and  was  intensely  delighted  with;  as  I 
always  was  with  animated  narrative.  Dryden's  Poems  were 
among  my  father's  books,  and  many  of  these  he  made  me  read, 
but  I  never  cared  for  any  of  them  except  Alexander's  Feast, 
which,  as  well  as  many  of  the  songs  in  Walter  Scott,  I  used  to 
sing  internally,  to  a  music  of  my  own :  to  some  of  the  latter, 
indeed,  I  went  so  far  as  to  compose  airs,  which  I  still  remem- 
ber. Cowper 's  short  poems  I  read  with  some  pleasure,  but 
never  got  far  into  the  longer  ones;  and  nothing  in  the  two 
volumes  interested  me  like  the  prose  account  of  his  three 
hares.  In  my  thirteenth  year  I  met  with  Campbell's  poems, 
among  which  Lochiel,  Hohenlinden,  The  Exile  of  Erin,  and 
some  others,  gave  me  sensations  I  had  never  before  experi- 
enced from  poetry.  Here,  too,  I  made  nothing  of  the  longer 
poems,  except  the  striking  opening  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
which  long  kept  its  place  in  my  feelings  as  the  perfection  of 
pathos. 

From  about  the  age  of  twelve,  I  entered  into  another  and 
more  advanced  stage  in  my  course  of  instruction;  in  which 
the  main  object  was  no  longer  the  aids  and  appliances  of 
thought,  but  the  thoughts  themselves.  This  commenced  with 
Logic,  in  which  I  began  at  once  with  the  Organon,  and  read 
it  to  the  Analytics  inclusive,  but  profited  little  by  the  Pos- 
terior Analytics,  which  belong  to  a  branch  of  speculation  I 
was  not  yet  ripe  for.  Contemporaneously  with  the  Organon, 
my  father  made  me  read  the  whole  or  parts  of  several  of  the 
Latin  treatises  on  the  scholastic  logic ;  giving  each  day  to  him, 
in  our  walks,  a  minute  account  of  what  I  had  read,  and 
answering  his  numerous  and  searching  questions.  My  own 
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consciousness  and  experience  ultimately  led  me  to  appreciate 
quite  as  highly  as  he  did,  the  value  of  an  early  practical 
familiarity  with  the  school  logic.  I  know  of  nothing,  in  my 
education,  to  which  I  think  myself  more  indebted  for  what- 
ever capacity  of  thinking  I  have  attained.  The  first  intel- 
lectual operation  in  which  I  arrived  at  any  proficiency,  was 
dissecting  a  bad  argument,  and  finding  in  what  part  the 
fallacy  lay:  and  though  whatever  capacity  of  this  sort  I 
attained,  was  due,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  intellectual  exer- 
cise in  which  I  was  most  perseveringly  drilled  by  my  father, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  school  logic,  and  the  mental  habits 
acquired  in  studying  it,  were  among  the  principal  instru- 
ments of  this  drilling. 

During  this  time,  the  Latin  and  Greek  books  which  I  con- 
tinued to  read  with  my  father  were  chiefly  such  as  were  worth 
studying,  not  for  the  language  merely,  but  also  for  the 
thoughts.  This  included  much  of  the  orators,  and  especially 
Demosthenes,  some  of  whose  principal  orations  I  read  several 
times  over,  and  wrote  out,  by  way  of  exercise,  a  full  analysis 
of  them.  My  father's  comments  on  these  orations  when  I 
read  them  to  him  were  very  instructive  to  me.  He  not  only 
drew  my  attention  to  the  insight  they  afforded  into  Athenian 
institutions,  and  the  principles  of  legislation  and  government 
which  they  often  illustrated,  but  pointed  out  the  skill  and  art 
of  the  orator — how  everything  important  to  his  purpose  was 
said  at  the  exact  moment  when  he  had  brought  the  minds 
of  his  audience  into  the  state  most  fitted  to  receive  it ;  how  he 
made  steal  into  their  minds,  gradually  and  by  insinuation, 
thoughts  which,  if  expressed  in  a  more  direct  manner  would 
have  roused  their  opposition.  At  this  time  I  also  read  the 
whole  of  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quintilian.  The  latter,  owing 
to  his  obscure  style  and  to  the  scholastic  details  of  which 
many  parts  of  his  treatise  -are  made  up,  is  little  read,  and 
seldom  sufficiently  appreciated.  His  book  is  a  kind  of  en- 
cyclopaedia of  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  on  the  whole  field 
of  education  and  culture;  and  I  have  retained  through  life 
many  valuable  ideas  which  I  can  distinctly  trace  to  my  read- 
ing of  him,  even  at  that  early  age.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
I  read,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  most  important  dialogues 
of  Plato,  in  particular  the  Gorgias,  the  Protagoras,  and  the 
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Republic.  There  is  no  author  to  whom  my  father  thought 
himself  more  indebted  for  his  own  mental  culture,  than  Plato, 
or  whom  he  more  frequently  recommended  to  young  students. 
I  can  bear  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  myself.  I  have  felt 
ever  since  that  the  title  of  Platonist  belongs  by  far  better 
right  to  those  who  have  been  nourished  in,  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  practice  Plato's  mode  of  investigation,  than  to  those 
who  are  distinguished  only  by  the  adoption  of  certain  dog- 
matical conclusions,  drawn  mostly  from  the  least  intelligible 
of  his  works,  and  which  the  character  of  his  mind  and  writ- 
ings makes  it  uncertain  whether  he  himself  regarded  as  any- 
thing more  than  poetic  fancies,  or  philosophic  conjectures. 

In  going  through  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  since  I  could  now 
read  these  authors,  as  far  as  the  language  was  concerned, 
with  perfect  ease,  I  was  not  required  to  construe  them  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  but  to  read  them  aloud  to  my  father, 
answering  questions  when  asked :  but  the  particular  attention 
which  he  paid  to  elocution  (in  which  his  own  excellence  was 
remarkable)  made  this  reading  aloud  to  him  a  most  painful 
task.  Of  all  things  which  he  required  me  to  do,  there  was 
none  which  I  did  so  constantly  ill,  or  in  which  he  so  per- 
petually lost  his  temper  with  me.  It  was  at  a  much  later 
period  of  my  youth,  when  practicing  elocution  by  myself,  or 
with  companions  of  my  own  age,  that  I  for  the  first  time 
understood  the  object  of  his  rules,  and  saw  the  psychological 
grounds  of  them. 

A  book  which  contributed  largely  to  my  education,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  was  my  father's  History  o'f  India.  It 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of  1818.  During  the  year 
previous,  while  it  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  used  to 
read  the  proof  sheets  to  him ;  or  rather,  I  read  the  manuscript 
to  him  while  he  corrected  the  proofs.  The  number  of  new 
ideas  which  I  received  from  this  remarkable  book,  and  the 
impulse  and  stimulus  as  well  as  guidance  given  to  my  thoughts 
by  its  criticisms  and  disquisitions  on  society  and  civilization 
in  the  Hindoo  part,  on  institutions  and  the  acts  of  govern- 
ments in  the  English  part,  made  my  early  familiarity  with  it 
eminently  useful  to  my  subsequent  progress.  And  though  I 
can  perceive  deficiencies  in  it  now  as  compared  with  a  perfect 
standard,  I  still  think  it,  if  not  the  most,  one  of  the  most 
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instructive  histories  ever  written,  and  one  of  the  books  from 
which  most  benefit  may  be  derived  by  a  mind  in  the  course  of 
making  up  its  opinions. 

On  learning,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  about  a  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  History,  that  the  East  India  Directors 
desired  to  strengthen  the  part  of  their  home  establishment 
which  was  employed  in  carrying  on  the  correspondence  with 
India,  my  father  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  that  em- 
ployment, and,  to  the  credit  of  the  Directors,  successfully. 

This  new  employment  of  his  time  caused  no  relaxation  in 
his  attention  to  my  education.  It  was  in  this  same  year,  1819, 
that  he  took  me  through  a  complete  course  of  political  econ- 
omy. His  loved  and  intimate  friend,  Ricardo,  had  shortly 
before  published  the  book  which  formed  so  great  an  epoch  in 
political  economy:  a  book  which  never  would  have  been  pub- 
lished or  written,  but  for  the  entreaty  and  strong  encourage- 
ment of  my  father.  The  same  friendly  encouragement  in- 
duced Ricardo,  a  year  or  two  later,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  where,  during  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  unhappily  cut  short  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
intellect,  he  rendered  so  much  service  to  his  and  my  father's 
opinions  both  on  political  economy  and  on  other  subjects. 

Though  Rieardo's  great  work  was  already  in  print,  no 
didactic  treatise  embodying  its  doctrines,  in  a  manner  fit  for 
learners,  had  yet  appeared.  My  father,  therefore,  commenced 
instructing  me  in  the  science  by  a  sort  of  lectures,  which  he 
delivered  to  me  in  our  walks.  He  expounded  each  day  a  por- 
tion of  the  subject,  and  I  gave  him  next  day  a  written  account 
of  it,  which  he  made  me  rewrite  over  and  over  again  until  it 
was  clear,  precise,  and  tolerably  complete. 

The  path  was  a  thorny  one,  even  to  him,  and  I  am  sure  it 
was  so  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  strong  interest  I  took  in 
the  subject.  He  was  often,  and  much  beyond  reason,  pro- 
voked by  my  failures  in  cases  where  success  could  not  have 
been  expected ;  but  in  the  main  his  method  was  right,  and  it 
succeeded.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  scientific  teaching  ever 
was  more  thorough,  or  better  fitted  for  training  the  faculties, 
than  the  mode  in  which  logic  and  political  economy  were 
taught  to  me  by  my  father. 

At  this  point  concluded  what  can  properly  be  called  my 
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lessons :  when  I  was  about  fourteen  I  left  England  for  more 
than  a  year ;  and  after  my  return,  though  my  studies  went  on 
under  my  father's  general  direction,  he  was  no  longer  my 
schoolmaster.  I  shall  therefore  pause  here,  and  turn  back  to 
matters  of  a  more  general  nature  connected  with  the  part  of 
my  life  and  education  included  in  the  preceding  reminis- 
cences. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  which  I  have  partially  re- 
traced, the  point  most  superficially  apparent  is  the  great 
effort  to  give,  during  the  years  of  childhood  an  amount  of 
knowledge  in  what  are  considered  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  which  is  seldom  acquired  (if  acquired  at  all)  until 
the  age  of  manhood.  The  result  of  the  experiment  shows  the 
ease  with  which  this  may  be  done,  and  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  wretched  waste  of  so  many  precious  years  as  are  spent  in 
acquiring  the  modicum  of  Latin  and  Greek  commonly  taught 
to  schoolboys;  a  waste  which  has  led  so  many  educational 
reformers  to  entertain  the  ill-judged  proposal  of  discarding 
these  languages  altogether  from  general  education.  If  I  had 
been  by  nature  extremely  quick  of  apprehension,  or  had  pos- 
sessed a  very  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  or  were  of  a 
remarkably  active  and  energetic  character,  the  trial  would 
not  be  conclusive;  but  in  all  these  natural  gifts  I  am  rather 
below  than  above  par;  what  I  could  do,  could  assuredly  be 
done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  average  capacity  and  healthy 
physical  constitution:  and  if  I  have  accomplished  anything, 
I  owe  it,  among  other  fortunate  circumstances,  to  the  fact 
that  through  the  early  training  bestowed  on  me  by  my  father, 
I  started,  I  may  fairly  say,  with  an  advantage  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  over  my  contemporaries. 

There  was  one  cardinal  point  in  this  training,  of  which  I 
have  already  given  some  indication,  and  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  was  the  cause  of  whatever  good  it  effected. 
Most  boys  or  youths  who  have  had  much  knowledge  drilled 
into  them,  have  their  mental  capacities  not  strengthened,  but 
overlaid  by  it.  They  are  crammed  with  mere  facts,  and  with 
the  opinions  or  phrases  of  other  people,  and  these  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  substitute  for  the  power  to  form  opinions  of  their 
own :  and  thus  the  sons  of  eminent  fathers,  who  have  spared 
no  pains  in  their  education,  so  often  grow  up  mere  parroters 
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of  what  they  have  learned,  incapable  of  using  their  minds 
except  in  the  furrows  traced  for  them.  Mine,  however,  was 
not  an  education  of  cram.  My  father  never  permitted  any- 
thing which  I  learned  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise  of 
memory.  He  strove  to  make  the  understanding  not  only  go 
along  with  every  step  of  the  teaching,  but,  if  possible,  pre- 
cede it.  Anything  which  could  be  found  out  by  thinking  I 
never  was  told,  until  I  had  exhausted  my  efforts  to  find  it 
out  for  myself.  As  far  as  I  can  trust  my  remembrance,  I 
acquitted  myself  very  lamely  in  this  department ;  my  recollec- 
tion of  such  matters  is  almost  wholly  of  failures,  hardly  ever 
of  success.  It  is  true  the  failures  were  often  in  things  in 
which  success  in  so  early  a  stage  of  my  progress,  was  almost 
impossible.  I  remember  at  some  time  in  my  thirteenth  year, 
on  my  happening  to  use  the  word  idea,  he  asked  me  what  an 
idea  was;  and  expressed  some  displeasure  at  my  ineffectual 
efforts  to  define  the  word :  I  recollect  also  his  indignation  at 
my  using  the  common  expression  that  something  was  true  in 
theory  but  required  correction  in  practice;  and  how,  after 
making  me  vainly  strive  to  define  the  word  theory,  he  ex- 
plained its  meaning,  and  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  vulgar 
form  of  speech  which  I  had  used ;  leaving  me  fully  persuaded 
that  in  being  unable  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  Theory, 
and  in  speaking  of  it  as  something  which  might  be  at  variance 
with  practice,  I  had  shown  unparalleled  ignorance.  In  this 
he  seems,  and  perhaps  was,  very  unreasonable;  but  I  think, 
only  in  being  angry  at  my  failure.  A  pupil  from  whom  noth- 
ing is  ever  demanded  which  he  cannot  do,  never  does  all 
he  can. 

One  of  the  evils  most  liable  to  attend  on  any  sort  of  early 
proficiency,  and  which  often  fatally  blights  its  promise,  my 
father  most  anxiously  guarded  against.  This  was  self-conceit. 
He  kept  me,  with  extreme  vigilance,  out  of  the  way  of  hearing 
myself  praised,  or  of  being  led  to  make  self-flattering  com- 
parisons between  myself  and  others.  From  his  own  inter- 
course with  me  I  could  derive  none  but  a  very  humble  opinion 
of  myself ;  and  the  standard  of  comparison  he  always  held  up 
to  me,  was  not  what  other  people  did,  but  what  a  man  could 
and  ought  to  do.  He  completely  succeeded  in  preserving  me 
from,  the  sort  of  influences  he  so  much  dreaded.  I  was  not  at 
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all  aware  that  my  attainments  were  anything  unusual  at  my 
age.  If  I  accidentally  had  my  attention  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  some  other  boy  knew  less  than  myself — which  happened 
less  often  than  might  be  imagined — I  concluded,  not  that  I 
knew  much,  but  that  he,  for  some  reason  or  other,  knew  little, 
or  that  his  knowledge  was  of  a  different  kind  from  mine.  My 
state  of  mind  was  not  humility,  but  neither  was  it  arrogance. 
I  never  thought  of  saying  to  myself,  I  am,  or  I  can  do,  so  and 
so.  I  neither  estimated  myself  highly  nor  lowly:  I  did  not 
estimate  myself  at  all.  If  I  thought  anything  about  myself, 
it  was  that  I  was  rather  backward  in  my  studies,  since  I 
always  found  myself  so,  in  comparison  with  what  my  father 
expected  from  me.  I  assert  this  with  confidence,  though  it 
was  not  the  impression  of  various  persons  who  saw  me  in  my 
childhood.  They,  as  I  have  since  found,  thought  me  greatly 
and  disagreeably  self-conceited;  probably  because  I  was  dis- 
putatious, and  did  not  scruple  to  give  direct  contradictions 
to  things  which  I  heard  said.  I  suppose  I  acquired  this  bad 
habit  from  having  been  encouraged  in  an  unusual  degree  to 
talk  on  matters  beyond  my  age,  and  with  grown  persons, 
while  I  never  had  inculcated  on  me  the  usual  respect  for  them. 
My  father  did  not  correct  this  ill-breeding  and  impertinence, 
probably  from  not  being  aware  of  it,  for  I  was  always  too 
much  in  awe  of  him  to  be  otherwise  than  extremely  subdued 
and  quiet  in  his  presence.  Yet  with  all  this  I  had  no  notion 
of  any  superiority  in  myself ;  and  well  was  it  for  me  that  I 
had  not.  I  remember  the  very  place  in  Hyde  Park  where, 
in  my  fourteenth  year,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  my  father's 
house  for  a  long  absence,  he  told  me  that  I  should  find,  as  I 
got  acquainted  with  new  people,  that  I  had  been  taught  many 
things  which  youths  of  my  age  did  not  commonly  know;  and 
that  many  persons  would  be  disposed  to  talk  to  me  of  this, 
and  to  compliment  me  upon  it.  What  other  things  he  said 
on  this  topic  I  remember  very  imperfectly;  but  he  wound 
up  by  saying,  that  whatever  I  knew  more  than  others,  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  any  merit  in  me,  but  to  the  very  unusual 
advantage  which  had  fallen  to  my  lot,  of  having  a  father  who 
was  able  to  teach  me,  and  willing  to  give  the  necessary  trouble 
and  time;  that  it  was  no  matter  of  praise  to  me,  if  I  knew 
more  than  those  who  had  not  had  a  similar  advantage,  but  the 
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deepest  disgrace  to  me  if  I  did  not.  I  have  a  distinct  remem- 
brance, that  the  suggestion  thus  for  the  first  time  made  to 
me,  that  I  knew  more  than  other  youths  who  were  considered 
well  educated,  was  to  me  a  piece  of  information,  to  which, 
as  to  all  other  things  which  my  father  told  me,  I  gave  implicit 
credence,  but  which  did  not  at  all  impress  me  as  a  personal 
matter.  I  felt  no  disposition  to  glorify  myself  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  there  were  other  persons  who  did  not  know 
what  I  knew;  nor  had  I  ever  flattered  myself  that  my  ac- 
quirements, whatever  they  might  be,  were  any  merit  of  mine : 
but,  now  when  my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject,  I  felt 
that  what  my  father  had  said  respecting  my  peculiar  advan- 
tages was  exactly  the  truth  and  common  sense  of  the  matter, 
and  it  fixed  my  opinion  and  feeling  from  that  time  forward. 

It  is  evident  that  this,  among  many  other  of  the  purposes 
of  my  father's  scheme  of  education,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished if  he  had  not  carefully  kept  me  from  having  any 
great  amount  of  intercourse  with  other  boys.  He  was  ear- 
nestly bent  upon  my  escaping  not  only  the  corrupting  in- 
fluence which  boys  exercise  over  boys,  but  the  contagion  of 
vulgar  modes  of  thought  and  feeling;  and  for  this  he  was 
willing  that  I  should  pay  the  price  of  inferiority  in  the  ac- 
complishments which  schoolboys  in  all  countries  chiefly  culti- 
vate. The  deficiencies  in  my  education  were  principally  in 
the  things  which  boys  learn  from  being  turned  out  to  shift 
for  themselves,  and  from  being  brought  together  in  large 
numbers.  From  temperance  and  much  walking,  I  grew  up 
healthy  and  hardy,  though  not  muscular;  but  I  could  do  no 
feats  of  skill  or  physical  strength,  and  knew  none  of  the 
ordinary  bodily  exercises.  It  was  not  that  play,  or  time  for 
it,  was  refused  me.  Though  no  holidays  were  allowed,  lest 
the  habit  of  work  should  be  broken,  and  a  taste  for  idleness 
acquired,  I  had  ample  leisure  in  every  day  to  amuse  myself ; 
but  as  I  had  no  boy  companions,  and  the  animal  need  of 
physical  activity  was  satisfied  by  walking,  my  amusements, 
which  were  mostly  solitary,  were  in  general,  of  a  quiet,  if  not 
a  bookish  turn,  and  gave  little  stimulus  to  any  other  kind 
even  of  mental  activity  than  that  which  was  already  called 
forth  by  my  studies :  I  consequently  remained  long,  and  in  a 
less  degree  have  always  remained,  inexpert  in  anything  re- 
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quiring  manual  dexterity ;  my  mind,  as  well  as  my  hands,  did 
its  work  very  lamely  when  it  was  applied,  or  ought  to  have 
been  applied,  to  the  practical  details  which,  as  they  are  the 
chief  interest  of  life  to  the  majority  of  men,  are  also  the 
things  in  which  whatever  mental  capacity  they  have,  chiefly 
shows  itself. 

I  was  constantly  meriting  reproof  by  my  inattention, 
inobservance,  and  general  slackness  of  mind  in  matters 
of  daily  life.  My  father  was  the  extreme  opposite  in  these 
particulars:  his  senses  and  mental  faculties  were  always  on 
the  alert;  he  carried  decision  and  energy  of  character  in  his 
whole  manner  and  into  every  action  of  life :  and  this,  as  much 
as  his  talents,  contributed  to  the  strong  impression  which  he 
always  made  upon  those  with  whom  he  came  into  personal 
contact.  But  the  children  of  energetic  parents,  frequently 
grow  up  unenergetic,  because  they  lean  on  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  are  energetic  for  them.  The  education  which  my 
father  gave  me,  was  in  itself  much  more  fitted  for  training  me 
to  know  than  to  do.  Not  that  he  was  unaware  of  my  de- 
ficiencies; both  as  a  boy  and  as  a  youth  I  was  incessantly 
smarting  under  his  severe  admonitions  on  the  subject.  There 
was  anything  but  insensibility  or  tolerance  on  his  part  to- 
wards such  shortcomings:  but,  while  he  saved  me  from  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  school  life,  he  made  no  effort  to  provide 
me  with  any  sufficient  substitute  for  its  practicalizing  in- 
fluences. Whatever  qualities  he  himself,  probably,  had  ac- 
quired without  difficulty  or  special  training,  he  seems  to 
have  supposed  that  I  ought  to  acquire  as  easily.  He  had  not, 
I  think,  bestowed  the  same  amount  of  thought  and  attention 
on  this,  as  on  most  other  branches  of  education ;  and  here,  as 
well  in  some  other  points  of  my  tuition,  he  seems  to  have 
expected  effects  without  causes. 

CHAPTER  n 

MORAL  INFLUENCES  IN  EARLY  YOUTH.     MY  FATHER'S  CHARACTER 
AND   OPINIONS 

IN  my  education,  as  in  that  of  every  one,  the  moral  influences, 
which  are  so  much  more  important  than  all  others,  are  also 
the  most  complicated,  and  the  most  difficult  to  specify  with 
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any  approach  to  completeness.  Without  attempting  the  hope- 
less task  of  detailing  the  circumstances  by  which,  in  this 
respect,  my  early  character  may  have  been  shaped,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  a  few  leading  points,  which  form  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  any  true  account  of  my  education. 

I  was  brought  up  from  the  first  without  any  religious 
belief,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  father, 
educated  in  the  creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  had  by  his 
own  studies  and  reflections  been  early  led  to  reject  not  only 
the  belief  in  Revelation,  but  the  foundations  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  Natural  Religion.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
the  turning  point  of  his  mind  on  the  subject  was  reading 
Butler's  Analogy.  That  work,  of  which  he  always  continued 
to  speak  with  respect,  kept  him,  as  he  said,  for  some  consider- 
able time,  a  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity; 
by  proving  to  him,  that  whatever  are  the  difficulties  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proceed  from,  or 
record  the  acts  of,  a  perfectly  wise  and  good  being,  the  same 
and  still  greater  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  belief, 
that  a  being  of  such  a  character  can  have  been  the  Maker  of 
the  universe.  He  considered  Butler's  argument  as  conclusive 
against  the  only  opponents  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Those 
who  admit  an  omnipotent  as  well  as  perfectly  just  and  benevo- 
lent maker  and  ruler  of  such  a  world  as  this,  can  say  little 
against  Christianity  but  what  can,  with  at  least  equal  force, 
be  retorted  against  themselves.  Finding,  therefore,  no  halt- 
ing place  in  Deism,  he  remained  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  until, 
doubtless  after  many  struggles,  he  yielded  to  the  conviction, 
that,  concerning  the  origin  of  things  nothing  whatever  can  be 
known.  This  is  the  only  correct  statement  of  his  opinion ;  for 
dogmatic  atheism  he  looked  upon  as  absurd ;  as  most  of  those, 
whom  the  world  has  considered  Atheists,  have  always  done. 
These  particulars  are  important,  because  they  show  that  my 
father's  rejection  of  all  that  is  called  religious  belief,  was 
not,  as  many  might  suppose,  primarily  a  matter  of  logic  and 
evidence:  the  grounds  of  it  were  moral,  still  more  than  in- 
tellectual. 

I  am  thus  one  of  the  very  few  examples,  in  this  country, 
of  one  who  has,  not  thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  never  had 
it:  I  grew  up  in  a  negative  state  with  regard  to  it.  I  looked 
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upon  the  modern  exactly  as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion, 
as  something  which  in  no  way  concerned  me.  It  did  not 
seem  to  me  more  strange  that  English  people  should  believe 
what  I  did  not,  than  that  the  men  I  read  of  in  Herodotus 
should  have  done  so.  History  had  made  the  variety  of  opin- 
ions among  mankind  a  fact  familiar  to  me,  and  this  was  but  a 
prolongation  of  that  fact.  This  point  in  my  early  education 
had,  however,  incidentally  one  bad  consequence  deserving 
notice.  In  giving  me  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the 
world,  my  father  thought  it  necessary  to  give  it  as  one  which 
could  not  prudently  be  avowed  to  the  world.  This  lesson  of 
keeping  my  thoughts  to  myself,  at  that  early  age,  was  at- 
tended with  some  moral  disadvantages ;  though  my  limited  in- 
tercourse with  strangers,  especially  such  as  were  likely  to 
speak  to  me  on  religion,  prevented  me  from  being  placed  in 
the  alternative  of  avowal  or  hypocrisy.  I  remember  two  oc- 
casions in  my  boyhood,  on  which  I  felt  myself  in  this  alterna- 
tive, and  in  both  cases  I  avowed  my  disbelief  and  defended  it 
My  opponents  were  boys,  considerably  older  than  myself :  one 
of  them  I  certainly  staggered  at  the  time,  but  the  subject 
was  never  renewed  between  us :  the  other  who  was  surprised 
and  somewhat  shocked,  did  his  best  to  convince  me  for  some 
time,  without  effect. 

My  father's  moral  convictions,  wholly  dissevered  from 
religion,  were  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  of  the 
Greek  philosophers;  and  were  delivered  with  the  force  and 
decision  which  characterized  all  that  came  from  him.  Even 
at  the  very  early  age  at  which  I  read  with  him  the  Mem- 
orabilia of  Xenophon,  I  imbibed  from  that  work  and  from 
his  comments  a  deep  respect  for  the  character  of  Socrates; 
who  stood  in  my  mind  as  a  model  of  ideal  excellence:  and 
I  well  remember  how  my  father  at  that  time  impressed  upon 
me  the  lesson  of  the  "Choice  of  Hercules."  At  a  somewhat 
later  period  the  lofty  moral  standard  exhibited  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  operated  upon  me  with  great  force. 

But  though  direct  moral  teaching  does  much,  indirect 
does  more;  and  the  effect  my  father  produced  on  my  char- 
acter, did  not  depend  solely  on  what  he  said  or  did  with  that 
direct  object,  but  also,  and  still  more,  on  what  manner  of 
man  he  was. 

A.  V.  13—25 
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It  will  be  admitted,  that  a  man  of  the  opinions,  and  the 
character,  above  described,  was  likely  to  leave  a  strong  moral 
impression  on  any  mind  principally  formed  by  him,  and  that 
his  moral  teaching  was  not  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  laxity 
or  indulgence.  The  element  which  was  chiefly  deficient  in 
his  moral  relation  to  his  children  was  that  of  tenderness.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  deficiency  lay  in  his  own  nature.  I 
believe  him  to  have  had  much  more  feeling  than  he  habitually 
showed,  and  much  greater  capacities  of  feeling  than  were 
ever  developed.  He  resembled  most  Englishmen  in  being 
ashamed  of  the  signs  of  feeling,  and  by  the  absence  of  dem- 
onstration, starving  the  feelings  themselves.  If  we  consider 
further  that  he  was  in  the  trying  position  of  sole  teacher, 
and  add  to  this  that  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  true  pity  for  a  father  who  did, 
and  strove  to  do,  so  much  for  his  children,  who  would  have 
so  valued  their  affection,  yet  who  must  have  been  constantly 
feeling  that  fear  of  him  was  drying  it  up  at  its  source.  This 
was  no  longer  the  case  later  in  life,  and  with  his  younger 
children.  They  loved  him  tenderly:  and  if  I  cannot  say  so 
much  of  myself,  I  was  always  loyally  devoted  to  him.  As 
regards  my  own  education,  I  hesitate  to  pronounce  whether 
I  was  more  a  loser  or  gainer  by  his  severity.  It  was  not 
such  as  to  prevent  me  from  having  a  happy  childhood.  And 
I  do  not  believe  that  boys  can  be  induced  to  apply  themselves 
with  vigor,  and  what  is  so  much  more  difficult,  perseverance, 
to  dry  and  irksome  studies,  by  the  sole  force  of  persuasion  and 
soft  words. 

During  this  first  period  of  my  life,  the  habitual  frequenters 
of  my  father's  house  were  limited  to  a  very  few  persons, 
most  of  them  little  known  to  the  world,  but  whom  personal 
worth,  and  more  or  less  of  congeniality  with  at  least  his  po- 
litical opinions  (not  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  then  as 
since)  inclined  him  to  cultivate;  and  his  conversations  with 
them  I  listened  to  with  interest  and  instruction.  My  being 
an  habitual  inmate  of  my  father's  study  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  dearest  of  his  friends,  David  Ricardo,  who  by  his 
benevolent  countenance,  and  kindliness  of  manner,  was  very 
attractive  to  young  persons,  and  who  after  I  became  a  student 
of  political  economy,  invited  me  to  his  house  and  to  walk 
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with  him  in  order  to  converse  on  the  subject.  I  was  a  more 
frequent  visitor  (from  about  1817  or  1818)  to  Mr.  Hume, 
who,  born  in  the  same  part  of  Scotland  as  my  father,  and 
having  been,  I  rather  think,  a  younger  schoolfellow  or  col- 
lege companion  of  his,  had  on  returning  from  India  renewed 
their  youthful  acquaintance,  and  who  coming  like  many 
others  greatly  under  the  influence  of  my  father's  intellect 
and  energy  of  character,  was  induced  partly  by  that  influ- 
ence to  go  into  Parliament,  and  there  adopt  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  has  given  him  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  Of  Mr.  Bentham  I  saw  much  more,  owing 
to  the  close  intimacy  which  existed  between  him  and  my 
father.  In  1813  Mr.  Bentham,  my  father,  and  I  made  an 
excursion,  which  included  Oxford,  Bath  and  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Plymouth,  and  Portsmouth.  In  this  journey  I  saw  many 
things  which  were  instructive  to  me,  and  acquired  my  first 
taste  for  natural  scenery,  in  the  elementary  form  of  fondness 
for  a  "view." 

I  owed  another  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  in  my  edu- 
cation, a  year's  residence  in  France,  to  Mr.  Bentham 's 
brother,  General  Sir  Samuel  Bentham.  I  had  seen  Sir  Sam- 
uel Bentham  and  his  family  at  their  house  near  Gosport  in 
the  course  of  the  tour  already  mentioned  (he  being  then 
Superintendent  of  the  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth),  and  during 
a  stay  of  a  few  days  which  they  made  at  Ford  Abbey  shortly 
after  the  peace,  before  going  to  live  on  the  Continent.  In 
1820  they  invited  me  for  a  six  months'  visit  to  them  in  the 
South  of  France,  which  their  kindness  ultimately  prolonged 
to  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  though  of  a 
character  of  mind  different  from  that  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  attainments  and 
general  powers,  with  a  decided  genius  for  mechanical  art. 
His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Dr.  Fordyce, 
was  a  woman  of  strong  will  and  decided  character,  much 
general  knowledge,  and  great  practical  good  sense  of  the 
Edgeworth  kind:  she  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  household, 
as  she  deserved,  and  was  well  qualified,  to  be.  Their  family 
consisted  of  one  son  (the  eminent  botanist)  and  three  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  about  two  years  my  senior.  I  am  indebted 
to  them  for  much  and  various  instruction,  and  for  an  almost 
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parental  interest  in  my  welfare.  When  I  first  joined  them, 
in  May,  1820,  they  occupied  the  Chateau  of  Pompignan  (still 
belonging  to  a  descendant  of  Voltaire's  enemy)  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Garonne  between  Montauban 
and  Toulouse.  I  accompanied  them  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Pyrenees,  including  a  stay  of  some  duration  at  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre,  a  journey  to  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  Bagneres  de  Luchon, 
and  an  ascent  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre.  This  first 
introduction  to  the  highest  order  of  mountain  scenery  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and  gave  a  color  to  my  tastes 
through  life.  During  this  residence  in  France  I  acquired 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  acquain- 
tance with  the  ordinary  French  literature;  I  took  lessons  in 
various  bodily  exercises,  in  none  of  which,  however,  I  made 
any  proficiency;  and  at  Montpellier  I  attended  the  excel- 
lent winter  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Faculte  des  Sciences, 
those  of  M.  Anglada  on  chemistry,  of  M.  Provencal  on 
zoology,  and  of'  a  very  accomplished  representative  of  the 
eighteenth  century  metaphysics,  M.  Gergonne,  on  logic,  un- 
der the  name  of  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  I  also  went 
through  a  course  of  the  higher  mathematics  under  the  private 
tuition  of  M.  Lentheric,  a  professor  at  the  Lycee  of  Mont- 
pellier. But  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  the  many  advantages 
which  I  owed  to  this  episode  in  my  education,  was  that  of 
having  breathed  for  a  whole  year,  the  free  and  genial  atmos- 
phere of  Continental  life. 

In  my  way  through  Paris,  both  going  and  returning,  I 
passed  some  time  in  the  house  M.  Say,  the  eminent  political 
economist,  who  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  my  father, 
having  become  acquainted  with  him  on  a  visit  to  England 
a  year  or  two  after  the  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  the  later 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
best  kind  of  French  Republican,  one  of  those  who  had  never 
bent  the  knee  to  Bonaparte  though  courted  by  him  to  do 
so;  a  truly  upright,  brave,  and  enlightened  man.  He  lived 
a  quiet  and  studious  life,  made  happy  by  warm  affections, 
public  and  private.  He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  I  saw  various  noteworthy  per- 
sons while  staying  at  his  house ;  among  whom  I  have  pleasure 
in  the  recollection  of  having  once  seen  Saint-Simon,  not  yet 
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the  founder  either  of  a  philosophy  or  a  religion,  and  con- 
sidered only  as  a  clever  original.  The  chief  fruit  which  I 
carried  away  from  the  society  I  saw,  was  a  strong  and  per- 
manent interest  in  Continental  Liberalism,  of  which  I  ever 
afterwards  kept  myself  ant,  courant,  as  much  as  of  English 
politics :  a  thing  not  at  all  usual  in  those  days  with  English- 
men, and  which  had  a  very  salutary  influence  on  my  develop- 
ment, keeping  me  free  from  the  error  always  prevalent  in 
England,  and  from  which  even  my  father  with  all  his  su- 
periority to  prejudice  was  not  exempt,  of  judging  universal 
questions  by  a  merely  English  standard.  After  passing  a 
few  weeks  at  Caen  with  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  I  re- 
turned to  England  in  July,  1821,  and  my  education  resumed 
its  ordinary  course. 

CHAPTER  in 

LAST  STAGE  OP  EDUCATION,   AND  FIRST  OP  SELF-EDUCATION 

FOR  the  first  year  or  two  after  my  visit  to  France,  I  continued 
my  old  studies,  with  the  addition  of  some  new  ones.  "When 
I  returned,  my  father  was  just  finishing  for  the  press  his 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  and  he  made  me  perform  an 
exercise  on  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Bentham  practiced 
on  all  his  own  writings,  making  what  he  called  ' '  marginal  con- 
tents"; a  short  abstract  of  every  paragraph,  to  enable  the 
writer  more  easily  to  judge  of,  and  improve,  the  order  of 
the  ideas,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exposition.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  in  this  winter  or  the  next  that  I 
first  read  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  learnt  with 
astonishment  that  the  principles  of  democracy,  then  appar- 
ently in  so  insignificant  and  hopeless  a  minority  every- 
where in  Europe,  had  borne  all  before  them  in  France  thirty 
years  earlier,  and  had  been  the  creed  of  the  nation.  As  may 
be  supposed  from  this,  I  had  previously  a  very  vague  idea 
of  that  great  commotion.  I  knew  only  that  the  French  had 
thrown  off  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
had  put  the  King  and  Queen  to  death,  guillotined  many  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  was  Lavoisier,  and  had  ultimately  fallen 
under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte.  From  this  time,  as  was 
natural,  the  subject  took  an  immense  hold  of  my  feelings.  It 
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allied  itself  with  all  my  juvenile  aspirations  to  the  character 
of  a  democratic  champion.  What  had  happened  so  lately, 
seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  happen  again:  and  the  most 
transcendent  glory  I  was  capable  of  conceiving,  was  that  of 
figuring,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  as  a  Girondist  in  an  Eng- 
lish Convention. 

During  the  winter  of  1821-2,  Mr.  John  Austin,  with  whom 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  France  my  father  had  but  lately 
become  acquainted,  kindly  allowed  me  to  read  Roman  law 
with  him.  My  father,  notwithstanding  his  abhorrence  of 
the  chaos  of  barbarism  called  English  Law,  had  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  the  bar  as  on  the  whole  less  ineligible  for 
me  than  any  other  profession:  and  these  readings  with  Mr. 
Austin,  who  had  made  Bentham's  best  ideas  his  own,  and 
added  much  to  them  from  other  sources  and  from  his  own 
mind,  were  not  only  a  valuable  introduction  to  legal  studies, 
but  an  important  portion  of  general  education.  It  was  at 
the  commencement  of  these  studies,  that  my  father,  as  a 
needful  accompaniment  to  them,  put  into  my  hands 
Bentham's  principal  speculations,  as  interpreted  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  indeed  to  all  the  world,  by  Dumont,  in  the  Traite 
de  Legislation.  The  reading  of  this  book  was  an  epoch  in 
my  life ;  one  of  the  turning  points  in  my  mental  history. 

After  this  I  read,  from  time  to  time,  the  most  important 
of  the  other  works  of  Bentham  which  had  then  seen  the  light, 
either  as  written  by  himself  or  as  edited  by  Dumont.  This 
was  my  private  reading:  while,  under  my  father's  direction, 
my  studies  were  carried  into  the  higher  branches  of  analytic 
psychology.  I  now  read  Locke's  Essay,  and  wrote  out  an 
account  of  it,  consisting  of  a  complete  abstract  of  every  chap- 
ter, with  such  remarks  as  occurred  to  me,  which  was  read 
by,  or  (I  think)  to,  my  father,  and  discussed  throughout.  I 
performed  the  same  process  with  Helvetius  de  1'Esprit, 
which  I  read  of  my  own  choice.  This  preparation  of  abstracts, 
subject  to  my  father's  censorship,  was  of  great  service  to 
me,  by  compelling  precision  in  conceiving  and  expressing 
psychological  doctrines,  whether  accepted  as  truths  or  only 
regarded  as  the  opinion  of  others.  After  Helvetius,  my 
father  made  me  study  what  he  deemed  the  real  master- 
production  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  Hartley's  Observa- 
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tions  on  Man.  The  other  principal  English  writers  on 
mental  philosophy  I  read  as  I  felt  inclined,  particularly 
Berkeley,  Hume's  Essays,  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart  and  Brown 
on  Cause  and  Effect. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  mentioned  all  the  books  which  had 
any  considerable  effect  on  my  early  mental  development. 
From  this  point  I  began  to  carry  on  my  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion by  writing  still  more  than  by  reading.  In  the  summer  of 
1822  I  wrote  my  first  argumentative  essay.  I  remember  very 
little  about  it,  except  that  it  was  an  attack  on  what  I  re- 
garded as  the  aristocratic  prejudice,  that  the  rich  were,  or 
were  likely  to  be,  superior  in  moral  qualities  to  the  poor. 
My  performance  was  entirely  argumentative,  without  any  of 
the  declamation  which  the  subject  would  admit  of,  and  might 
be  expected  to  suggest  to  a  young  writer.  In  that  depart- 
ment, however,  I  was,  and  remained,  very  inapt.  Dry  argu- 
ment was  the  only  thing  I  could  manage,  or  willingly  at- 
tempted; though  passively  I  was  very  susceptible  to  the  ef- 
fect of  all  composition-,  whether  in  the  form  of  poetry  or 
oratory,  which  appealed  to  the  feelings  on  any  basis  of  rea- 
son. My  father,  who  knew  nothing  of  this  essay  until  it 
was  finished,  was  well  satisfied,  and  as  I  learnt  from  others, 
even  pleased  with  it;  but,  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  promote 
the  exercise  of  other  mental  faculties  than  the  purely  logical, 
he  advised  me  to  make  my  next  exercise  in  composition  one 
of  the  oratorical  kind:  on  which  suggestion,  availing  myself 
of  my  familiarity  with  Greek  history  and  ideas  and  with 
the  Athenian  orators,  I  wrote  two  speeches,  one  an  accusa- 
tion, the  other  a  defense  of  Pericles,  on  a  supposed  impeach- 
ment for  not  marching  out  to  fight  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  invasion  of  Attica.  After  this  I  continued  to  write 
papers  on  subjects  often  very  much  beyond  my  capacity,  but 
with  great  benefit  both  from  the  exercise  itself,  and  from 
the  discussions  which  it  led  to  with  my  father. 

I  had  now  also  begun  to  converse,  on  general  subjects,  with 
the  instructed  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact:  and  the 
opportunities  of  such  contact  naturally  became  more  numer- 
ous. The  two  friends  of  my  father  from  whom  I  derived 
most,  and  with  whom  I  most  associated,  were  Mr.  Grote  and 
Mr.  John  Austin.  The  acquaintance  of  both  with  my  father 
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was  recent,  but  had  ripened  rapidly  into  intimacy.  Mr. 
Grote  was  introduced  to  my  father  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  I  think 
in  1819  (being  then  about  twenty-five  years  old),  and  sought 
assiduously  his  society  and  conversation. 

Mr.  Austin,  who  was  four  or  five  years  older  than  Mr. 
Grote,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  retired  miller  in  Suffolk,  who 
had  made  money  by  contracts  during  the  war,  and  who  must 
have  been  a  man  of  remarkable  qualities,  as  I  infer  from  the 
fact  that  all  his  sons  were  of  more  than  common  ability  and 
all  eminently  gentlemen.  The  one  with  whom  we  are  now 
concerned,  and  whose  writings  on  jurisprudence  have  made 
him  celebrated,  was  for  some  time  in  the  army,  and  served 
in  Sicily  under  Lord  William  Bentinck.  After  the  peace  he 
sold  his  commission  and  studied  for  the  bar,  to  which  he 
had  been  called  for  some  time  before  my  father  knew  him. 
He  was  not,  like  Mr.  Grote,  to  any  extent,  a  pupil  of  my 
father,  but  he  had  attained,  by  reading  and  thought,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  same  opinions,  modified  by  his  own 
very  decided  individuality  of  character.  On  me  his  influ- 
ence was  most  salutary.  It  was  moral  in  the  best  sense.  He 
took  a  sincere  and  kind  interest  in  me,  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  expected  towards  a  mere  youth  from  a 
man  of  his  age,  standing,  and  what  seemed  austerity  of  char- 
acter. There  was  in  his  conversation  and  demeanor  a  tone 
of  highmindedness  which  did  not  show  itself  so  much,  if 
the  quality  existed  as  much,  in  any  of  the  other  persons  with 
whom  at  that  time  I  associated. 

His  younger  brother,  Charles  Austin,  of  whom  at  this  time 
and  for  the  next  year  or  two  I  saw  much,  had  also  a  great 
effect  on  me,  though  of  a  very  different  description.  He  was 
but  a  few  years  older  than  myself,  and  had  then  just  left 
the  University,  where  he  had  shone  with  great  eclat  as  a 
man  of  intellect  and  a  brilliant  orator  and  converser. 
Through  him  I  became  acquainted  with  Macaulay,  Hyde  and 
Charles  Villiers,  Strutt  (now  Lord  Belper),  Romilly  (now 
Lord  Romilly  and  Master  of  the  Rolls),  and  various  others 
who  subsequently  figured  in  literature  or  politics,  and  among 
whom  I  heard  discussions  on  many  topics,  as  yet  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  new  to  me.  The  influence  of  Charles  Austin 
Over  me  differed  from  that  of  the  persons  I  have  hitherto 
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mentioned,  in  being  not  the  influence  of  a  man  over  a  boy, 
but  that  of  an  elder  contemporary.  It  was  through  him  that 
I  first  felt  myself,  not  a  pupil  under  teachers,  but  a  man 
among  men. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1822-3  that  I  formed  the  plan  of 
a  little  society,  to  be  composed  of  young  men  agreeing  in 
fundamental  principles — acknowledging  Utility  as  their 
standard  in  ethics  and  politics,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
principal  corollaries  drawn  from  it  in  the  philosophy  I  had 
accepted — and  meeting  once  a  fortnight  to  read  essays  and 
discuss  questions  conformably  to  the  premises  thus  agreed 
on.  The  fact  would  hardly  be  worth  mentioning,  but  for  the 
circumstance,  that  the  name  I  gave  to  the  society  I  had 
planned  was  the  Utilitarian  Society.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  any  one  had  taken  the  title  of  Utilitarian ;  and  the  term 
made  its  way  into  the  language,  from  this  humble  source. 
I  did  not  invent  the  word,  but  found  it  in  one  of  Gait's 
novels,  the  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  in  which  the  Scotch 
clergyman,  of  whom  the  book  is  a  supposed  autobiography, 
is  represented  as  warning  his  parishioners  not  to  leave  the 
Gospel  and  become  utilitarians.  "With  a  boy's  fondness  for 
a  name  and  a  banner  I  seized  on  the  word,  and  for  some 
years  called  myself  and  others  by  it  as  a  sectarian  appella- 
tion; and  it  came  to  be  occasionally  used  by  some  others 
holding  the  opinions  which  it  was  intended  to  designate. 
The  Society  so  called  consisted  at  first  of  no  more  than  three 
members,  one  of  whom,  being  Mr.  Bentham's  amanuensis, 
obtained  for  us  permission  to  hold  our  meetings  in  his  house. 
The  number  never,  I  think,  reached  ten,  and  the  society  was 
broken  up  in  1826.  It  had  thus  an  existence  of  about  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  chief  effect  of  it  as  regards  myself, 
over  and  above  the  benefit  of  practice  in  oral  discussion, 
was  that  of  bringing  me  in  contact  with  several  young  men 
at  that  time  less  advanced  than  myself,  among  whom,  as 
they  professed  the  same  opinions,  I  was  for  some  time  a 
sort  of  leader,  and  had  considerable  influence  on  their  mental 
progress. 

In  May,  1823,  my  professional  occupation  and  status  for 
the  next  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  were  decided  by  my 
father's  obtaining  for  me  an  appointment  from  the  East 
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India  Company,  in  the  office  of  the  Examiner  of  India  Cor- 
respondence, immediately  under  himself.  I  was  appointed 
in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  clerks,  to 
rise,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  by  seniority ;  but  with  the 
understanding  that  I  should  be  employed  from  the  begin- 
ning in  preparing  drafts  of  dispatches,  and  be  thus  trained 
up  as  a  successor  to  those  who  then  filled  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  the  office.  My  drafts  of  course  required,  for  some 
time,  much  revision  from  my  immediate  superiors,  but  I 
soon  became  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  by  my 
father's  instructions  and  the  general  growth  of  my  own 
powers,  I  was  in  a  few  years  qualified  to  be,  and  practically 
was,  the  chief  conductor  of  the  correspondence  with  India 
in  one  of  the  leading  departments,  that  of  the  Native  States. 
This  continued  to  be  my  official  duty  until  I  was  appointed 
Examiner,  only  two  years  before  the  time  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  political  body  deter- 
mined my  retirement.  I  do  not  know  any  one  of  the  occupa- 
tions by  which  a  subsistence  can  now  be  gained,  more  suit- 
able than  such  as  this  to  any  one  who,  not  being  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances,  desires  to  devote  a  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  to  private  intellectual  pursuits.  Those  who  have 
to  support  themselves  by  their  pen  must  depend  on  literary 
drudgery,  or  at  best  on  writings  addressed  to  the  multitude ; 
and  can  employ  in  the  pursuits  of  their  own  choice  only 
such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  those  of  necessity;  which 
is  generally  less  than  the  leisure  allowed  by  office  occupa- 
tions, while  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  far  more  enervating  and 
fatiguing.  For  my  own  part,  I  have,  through  life,  found 
office  duties  an  actual  rest  from  the  other  mental  occupations 
which  I  have  carried  on  simultaneously  with  them.  I  cared 
little  for  the  loss  of  the  chances  of  riches  and  honors  held 
out  by  some  of  the  professions,  particularly  the  bar,  which 
had  been,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  profession  thought  of 
for  me.  But  I  was  not  indifferent  to  exclusion  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  public  life :  and  I  felt  very  sensibly  the  more  imme- 
diate unpleasantness  of  confinement  to  London;  the  holiday 
allowed  by  India-House  practice  not  exceeding  a  month  in 
the  year,  while  my  taste  was  strong  for  a  country  life,  and 
my  sojourn  in  France  had  left  behind  it  an  ardent  desire 
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of  traveling.  But  though  these  tastes  could  not  be  freely 
indulged,  they  were  at  no  time  entirely  sacrificed.  I  passed 
most  Sundays,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  country,  taking 
long  rural  walks  on  that  day  even  when  residing  in  London. 
The  month's  holiday  was,  for  a  few  years,  passed  at  my 
father 's  house  in  the  country :  afterwards  a  part  or  the  whole 
was  spent  in  tours,  chiefly  pedestrian,  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  young  men  who  were  my  chosen  companions;  and, 
at  a  later  period,  in  longer  journeys  or  excursions,  alone  or 
with  other  friends.  France,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Germany 
were  within  easy  reach  of  the  annual  holiday :  and  two  longer 
absences,  one  of  three,  the  other  of  six  months,  under  med- 
ical advice,  added  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy  to  my 
list.  Fortunately,  also,  both  these  journeys  occurred  rather 
early,  so  as  to  give  the  benefit  and  charm  of  the  remembrance 
to  a  large  portion  of  life. 

CHAPTER  IV 
YOUTHFUL  PROPAGANDISE:.    THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW 

THE  occupation  of  so  much  of  my  time  by  office  work  did 
not  relax  my  attention  to  my  own  pursuits,  which  were  never 
carried  on  more  vigorously.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I 
began  to  write  in  newspapers.  The  first  writings  of  mine 
which  got  into  print  were  two  letters  published  towards  the 
end  of  1822,  in  the  Traveller  evening  newspaper.  I  soon 
after  attempted  something  considerably  more  ambitious.  The 
prosecutions  of  Richard  Carlile  and  his  wife  and  sister  for 
publications  hostile  to  Christianity  were  then  exciting  much 
attention,  and  nowhere  more  than  among  the  people  I  fre- 
quented. Freedom  of  discussion  even  in  politics,  much  more 
in  religion,  was  at  that  time  far  from  being,  even  in  theory, 
the  conceded  point  which  it  at  least  seems  to  be  now;  and 
the  holders  of  obnoxious  opinions  had  to  be  always  ready 
to  argue  and  re-argue  for  the  liberty  of  expressing  them.  I 
wrote  a  series  of  five  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Wick- 
liffe,  going  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  question 
of  free  publication  of  all  opinions  on  religion,  and  offered 
them  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Three  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  January  and  February,  1823;  the  other  two,  con- 
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taining  things  too  outspoken  for  that  journal,  never  appeared 
at  all.  But  a  paper  which  I  wrote  soon  after  on  the  same 
subject,  a  propos  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
inserted  as  a  leading  article;  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
year,  1823,  a  considerable  number  of  my  contributions  were 
printed  in  the  Chronicle  and  Traveller:  sometimes  notices 
of  books  but  oftener  letters,  commenting  on  some  nonsense 
talk  in  Parliament,  or  some  defect  of  the  law,  or  misdoings 
of  the  magistracy  or  the  courts  of  justice.  In  this  last 
department  the  Chronicle  was  now  rendering  signal  service. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry,  the  editorship  and  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  had  devolved  on  Mr.  John  Black.  Black 
was  a  frequent  visitor  of  my  father,  and  Mr.  Grote  used 
to  say  that  he  always  knew  by  the  Monday  morning's  article, 
whether  Black  had  been  with  my  father  on  the  Sunday. 

Contrary  to  what  may  have  been  supposed,  my  father  was 
in  no  degree  a  party  to  setting  up  the  Westminster  Review. 
The  need  of  a  Radical  organ  to  make  head  against  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  (then  in  the  period  of  their  greatest 
reputation  and  influence),  had  been  a  topic  of  conversation 
between  him  and  Mr.  Bentham  many  years  earlier,  and  it 
had  been  a  part  of  their  Chateau  en  Espagne  that  my  father 
should  be  the  editor;  but  the  idea  had  never  assumed  any 
practical  shape.  In  1823,  however,  Mr.  Bentham  determined 
to  establish  the  Review  at  his  own  cost,  and  offered  the  editor- 
ship to  my  father,  who  declined  it  as  incompatible  with  his 
India  House  appointment.  It  was  then  entrusted  to  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Bo  wring,  at  that  time  a  merchant  in  the 
City.  Mr.  Bowring  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  previous 
an  assiduous  frequenter  of  Mr.  Bentham,  to  whom  he  was 
recommended  by  many  personal  good  qualities,  by  an  ardent 
admiration  for  Bentham,  a  zealous  adoption  of  many,  though 
not  all  of  his  opinions,  and,  not  least,  by  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintanceship and  correspondence  with  Liberals  of  all  coun- 
tries, which  seemed  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  powerful 
agent  in  spreading  Bentham 's  fame  and  doctrines  through 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  My  father  had  seen  little  of 
Bowring,  but  knew  enough  of  him  to  have  formed  a  strong 
opinion,  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  type 
from  what  my  father  considered  suitable  for  conducting  a 
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political  and  philosophical  Review:  and  he  augured  so  ill 
of  the  enterprise  that  he  regretted  it  altogether,  feeling  per- 
suaded not  only  that  Mr.  Bentham  would  lose  his  money, 
but  that  discredit  would  probably  be  brought  upon  Radical 
principles.  He  could  not,  however,  desert  Mr.  Bentham,  and 
he  consented  to  write  an  article  for  the  first  number.  As 
it  had  been  a  favorite  portion  of  the  scheme  formerly  talked 
of,  that  part  of  the  work  should  be  devoted  to  reviewing  the 
other  Reviews,  this  article  of  my  father's  was  to  be  a  gen- 
eral criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  from  its  commence- 
ment. Before  writing  it  he  made  me  read  through  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Review,  or  as  much  of  each  as  seemed  of 
any  importance  (which  was  not  so  arduous  a  task  in  1823 
as  it  would  be  now),  and  make  notes  for  him  of  the  articles 
which  I  thought  he  would  wish  to  examine,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  good  or  their  bad  qualities.  This  paper  of 
my  father's  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sensation  which  the 
Westminster  Review  produced  at  its  first  appearance,  and 
is,  both  in  conception  and  in  execution,  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  writings. 

In  the  meantime  the  nascent  Review  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  another  project,  of  a  purely  literary  periodical, 
to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Southern,  afterwards  a  di- 
plomatist, then  a  literary  man  by  profession.  The  two  editors 
agreed  to  unite  their  corps,  and  divide  the  editorship,  Bow- 
ring  taking  the  political,  Southern  the  literary  department. 
Southern's  Review  was  to  have  been  published  by  Longman, 
and  that  firm,  though  part  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh,  were 
willing  to  be  the  publishers  of  the  new  journal.  But  when 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  made,  and  the  prospectuses 
sent  out,  the  Longmans  saw  my  father's  attack  on  the  Edin- 
burgh, and  drew  back.  My  father  was  now  appealed  to 
for  his  interest  with  his  own  publisher,  Baldwin,  which 
was  exerted  with  a  successful  result.  And  so,  in  April,  1824, 
amidst  anything  but  hope  on  my  father's  part,  and  that  of 
most  of  those  who  afterwards  aided  in  carrying  on  the 
Review,  the  first  number  made  its  appearance. 

That  number  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  most  of  us. 
The  average  of  the  articles  was  of  much  better  quality  than 
had  been  expected.  The  literary  and  artistic  department 
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had  rested  chiefly  on  Mr.  Bingham,  a  barrister  (subsequently 
a  police  magistrate),  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  fre- 
quenter of  Bentham,  was  a  friend  of  both  the  Austins,  and 
had  adopted  with  great  ardor  Mr.  Bentham 's  philosophical 
opinions.  Partly  from  accident,  there  were  in  the  first  num- 
ber as  many  as  five  articles  by  Bingham;  and  we  were 
extremely  pleased  with  them.  I  well  remember  the  mixed 
feeling  I  myself  had  about  the  Review;  the  joy  at  finding, 
what  we  did  not  at  all  expect,  that  it  was  sufficiently  good 
to  be  capable  of  being  made  a  creditable  organ  of  those  who 
held  the  opinions  it  professed;  and  extreme  vexation,  since 
it  was  so  good  on  the  whole,  at  what  we  thought  the  blemishes 
of  it.  When,  however,  in  addition  to  our  generally  favorable 
opinion  of  it,  we  learned  that  it  had  an  extraordinary  large 
sale  for  a  first  number,  and  found  that  the  appearance  of 
a  Radical  Review,  with  pretensions  equal  to  those  of  the 
established  organs  of  parties,  had  excited  much  attention, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  hesitation,  and  we  all  became 
eager  in  doing  everything  we  could  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove it. 

My  father  continued  to  write  occasional  articles.  The 
Quarterly  Review  received  its  exposure,  as  a  sequel  to  that 
of  the  Edinburgh.  Of  his  other  contributions,  the  most  im- 
portant were  an  attack  on  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church, 
in  the  fifth  number,  and  a  political  article  in  the  twelfth. 
I  was  myself  the  most  frequent  writer  of  all,  having  con- 
tributed, from  the  second  number  to  the  eighteenth,  thir- 
teen articles;  reviews  of  books  on  history  and  political  econ- 
omy, or  discussions  on  special  political  topics,  as  corn  laws, 
game  laws,  law  of  libel.  Occasional  articles  of  merit  came 
in  from  other  acquaintances  of  my  father's,  and,  in  time, 
of  mine;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bowring's  writers  turned  out 
well.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  Review 
was  never  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  persons  strongly  in- 
terested in  its  principles,  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
Hardly  ever  did  a  number  come  out  without  containing 
several  things  extremely  offensive  to  us,  either  in  point  of 
opinion,  of  taste,  or  by  mere  want  of  ability.  The  unfavor- 
able judgments  passed  by  my  father,  Grote,  the  two  Austins, 
and  others,  were  reechoed  with  exaggeration  by  us  younger 
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people;  and  as  our  youthful  zeal  rendered  us  by  no  means 
backward  in  making  complaints,  we  led  the  two  editors  a 
sad  life. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Review  made  considerable  noise  in 
the  world,  and  gave  an  recognized  status,  in  the  arena  of 
opinion  and  discussion,  to  the  Benthamic  type  of  Radicalism, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  adherents,  and 
to  the  personal  merits  and  abilities,  at  that  time,  of  most 
of  those  who  could  be  reckoned  among  them. 

I  conceive  that  the  description  so  often  given  of  a  Ben- 
thamite, as  a  mere  reasoning  machine,  though  extremely 
inapplicable  to  most  of  those  who  have  been  designated  by 
that  title,  was  during  two  or  three  years  of  my  life  not  al- 
together untrue  of  me.  It  was  perhaps  as  applicable  to  me 
as  it  can  well  be  to  any  one  just  entering  into  life,  to 
whom  the  common  objects  of  desire  must  in  general  have  at 
least  the  attraction  of  novelty.  There  is  nothing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  this  fact:  no  youth  of  the  age  I  then  was, 
can  be  expected  to  be  more  than  one  thing,  and  this  was  the 
thing  I  happened  to  be.  Ambition  and  desire  of  distinction, 
I  had  in  abundance;  and  zeal  for  what  I  thought  the  good 
of  mankind  was  my  strongest  sentiment,  mixing  with  and 
coloring  all  others.  But  my  zeal  was  as  yet  little  else,  at 
that  period  of  my  life,  than  zeal  for  speculative  opinions. 
It  had  not  its  root  in  genuine  benevolence,  or  sympathy 
with  mankind ;  though  these  qualities  held  their  due  place  in 
my  ethical  standard.  Nor  was  it  connected  with  any  high 
enthusiasm  for  ideal  nobleness.  Yet  of  this  feeling  I  was 
imaginatively  very  susceptible;  but  there  was  at  that  time 
an  intermission  of  its  natural  aliment,  poetical  culture,  while 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  the  discipline  antagonistic  to 
it,  that  of  mere  logic  and  analysis. 

From  this  neglect  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  of  the 
cultivation  of  feeling,  naturally  resulted,  among  other  things, 
an  undervaluing  of  poetry,  and  of  Imagination  generally, 
as  an  element  of  human  nature.  An  article  of  Bingham's  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  in  which  he  of- 
fered as  an  explanation  of  something  which  he  disliked  in 
Moore,  that  "Mr.  Moore  is  a  poet,  and  therefore  is  not  a 
reasoner,"  did  a  good  deal  to  attach  the  notion  of  hating 
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poetry  to  the  writers  in  the  Review.  But  the  truth  was 
that  many  of  us  were  great  readers  of  poetry ;  Bingham  him- 
self had  been  a  writer  of  it,  while  as  regards  me  (and  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  my  father),  the  correct  state- 
ment would  be,  not  that  I  disliked  poetry,  but  that  I  was 
theoretically  indifferent  to  it.  I  disliked  any  sentiments  in 
poetry  which  I  should  have  disliked  in  prose;  and  that  in- 
cluded a  great  deal.  And  I  was  wholly  blind  to  its  place 
in  human  culture,  as  a  means  of  educating  the  feelings. 
But  I  was  always  personally  very  susceptible  to  some  kinds 
of  it.  In  the  most  sectarian  period  of  my  Benthamism,  I 
happened  to  look  into  Pope 's  Essay  on  Man,  and  though  every 
opinion  in  it  was  contrary  to  mine,  I  well  remember  how 
powerfully  it  acted  on  my  imagination. 

About  the  end  of  1824,  or  beginning  of  1825,  Mr.  Bentham, 
having  lately  got  back  his  papers  on  Evidence  from  M.  Du- 
mont  (whose  Traite  des  Preuves  Judiciaires,  grounded  on 
them,  was  then  first  completed  and  published)  resolved  to 
have  them  printed  in  the  original,  and  bethought  himself 
of  me  as  capable  of  preparing  them  for  the  press;  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  Book  of  Fallacies  had  been  recently 
edited  by  Bingham.  I  gladly  undertook  this  task,  and  it 
occupied  nearly  all  my  leisure  for  about  a  year,  exclusive 
of  the  time  afterwards  spent  in  seeing  the  five  large  volumes 
through  the  press.  My  name  as  editor  was  put  to  the  book 
after  it  was  printed,  at  Mr.  Bentham 's  positive  desire,  which 
I  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  forego. 

This  occupation  did  for  me  what  might  seem  less  to  be 
expected;  it  gave  a  great  start  to  my  powers  of  composi- 
tion. Everything  which  I  wrote  subsequently  to  this  editorial 
employment,  was  markedly  superior  to  anything  that  I  had 
written  before  it. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learnt  German;  beginning  it 
on  the  Hamiltonian  method,  for  which  purpose  I  and  several 
of  my  companions  formed  a  class.  For  several  years  from 
this  period,  our  social  studies  assumed  a  shape  which  con- 
tributed very  much  to  my  mental  progress.  The  idea  oc- 
curred to  us  of  carrying  on,  by  reading  and  conversation, 
a  joint  study  of  several  of  the  branches  of  science  which  we 
wished  to  be  masters  of.  We  assembled  to  the  number  of  a 
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dozen  or  more.  Mr.  Grote  lent  a  room  of  his  house  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  for  the  purpose,  and  his  partner,  Prescott,  one 
of  the  three  original  members  of  the  Utilitarian  Society,  made 
one  among  us.  We  met  two  mornings  in  every  week,  from 
half-past  eight  till  ten,  at  which  hour  most  of  us  were 
called  off  to  our  daily  occupations.  Our  first  subject  was 
Political  Economy.  "We  chose  some  systematic  treatise  as 
our  text-book;  my  father's  ''Elements"  being  our  first  choice. 
One  of  us  read  aloud  a  chapter,  or  some  smaller  portion  of 
the  book.  The  discussion  was  then  opened,  and  any  one 
who  had  an  objection,  or  other  remark  to  make,  made  it. 
Our  rule  was  to  discuss  thoroughly  every  point  raised, 
whether  great  or  small,  prolonging  the  discussion  until  all 
who  took  part  were  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  they  had 
individually  arrived  at ;  and  to  follow  up  every  topic  of  col- 
lateral speculation  which  the  chapter  or  the  conversation 
suggested,  never  leaving  it  until  we  had  untied  every  knot 
which  we  found. 

When  we  had  enough  of  political  economy,  we  took  up  the 
syllogistic  logic  in  the  same  manner,  Grote  now  joining  us. 
From  this  time  I  formed  the  project  of  writing  a  book  on 
Logic,  though  on  a  much  humbler  scale  than  the  one  I 
ultimately  executed. 

Having  done  with  Logic,  we  launched  into  Analytic  Psy- 
chology, and  having  chosen  Hartley  for  our  text-book,  we 
raised  Priestley's  edition  to  an  extravagant  price  by  search- 
ing through  London  to  furnish  each  of  us  with  a  copy. 
When  we  had  finished  Hartley,  we  suspended  our  meetings; 
but  my  father's  Analysis  of  the  Mind  being  published  soon 
after,  we  reassembled  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it.  With 
this  our  exercises  ended.  I  have  always  dated  from  these 
conversations  my  own  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and 
independent  thinker. 

Our  doings  from  1825  to  1830  in  the  way  of  public  speak- 
ing, filled  a  considerable  place  in  my  life  during  those  years, 
and  as  they  had  important  effects  on  my  development,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  said  of  them. 

There  was  for  some  time  in  existence  a  society  of  Owenites, 
called  the  Cooperation  Society,  which  met  for  weekly  public 
discussions  in  Chancery  Lane.  In  the  early  part  of  1825, 

A.  V.  13—26 
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accident  brought  Roebuck  in  contact  with  several  of  its 
members,  and  led  to  his  attending  one  or  two  of  the  meet- 
ings and  taking  part  in  the  debate  in  opposition  to  Owenism. 
Some  one  of  us  started  the  notion  of  going  there  in  a  body 
and  having  a  general  battle:  and  Charles  Austin  and  some 
of  his  friends  who  did  not  usually  take  part  in  our  joint 
exercises,  entered  into  the  project.  It  was  carried  out  by 
concert  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Society,  them- 
selves nothing  loth,  as  they  naturally  preferred  a  controversy 
with  opponents  to  a  tame  discussion  among  their  own  body. 
The  question  of  population  was  proposed  as  the  subject  of 
debate:  Charles  Austin  led  the  case  on  our  side  with  a  bril- 
liant speech,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  by  adjournment 
through  §ve  or  six  weekly  meetings  before  crowded  auditories, 
including*  along  with  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their 
friends,  many  hearers  and  some  speakers  from  the  Inns  of 
Court.  When  this  debate  was  ended,  another  was  com- 
menced on  the  general  merits  of  Owen's  system:  and  the 
contest  altogether  lasted  about  three  months. 

The  great  interest  of  these  debates  predisposed  some  of 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  to  catch  at  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  M'Culloch,  the  political  economist,  that  a  Society  was 
wanted  in  London  similar  to  the  Speculative  Society  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  Brougham,  Homer,  and  others  first 
cultivated  public  speaking.  Our  experience  at  the  Coopera- 
tive Society  seemed  to  give  cause  for  being  sanguine  as  to 
the  sort  of  men  who  might  be  brought  together  in  London  for 
such  a  purpose.  M'Culloch  mentioned  the  matter  to  several 
young  men  of  influence,  to  whom  he  was  then  giving  private 
lessons  in  political  economy.  Some  of  these  entered  warmly 
into  the  project,  particularly  George  Yilliers,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  He  and  his  brothers,  Hyde  and  Charles, 
Romilly,  Charles  Austin  and  I,  with  some  others,  met  and 
agreed  on  a  plan.  We  determined  to  meet  once  a  fortnight 
from  November  to  June,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and 
we  had  soon  a  fine  list  of  members,  containing,  along  with 
several  members  of  Parliament,  nearly  all  the  most  noted 
speakers  of  the  Cambridge  Union  and  of  the  Oxford  United 
Debating  Society.  Nothing  could  seem  more  promising.  But 
when  the  time  for  action  drew  near,  and  it  was  necessary 
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to  fix  on  a  President,  and  find  somebody  to  open  the  first 
debate,  none  of  our  celebrities  would  consent  to  perform 
either  office.  Of  the  many  who  were  pressed  on  the  subject, 
the  only  one  who  could  be  prevailed  on  was  a  man  of 
whom  I  knew  very  little,  but  who  had  taken  high  honors 
at  Oxford  and  was  said  to  have  acquired  a  great  oratorical 
reputation  there;  who  some  time  afterwards  became  a  Tory 
member  of  Parliament.  He  accordingly  was  fixed  on,  both 
for  filling  the  President's  chair  and  for  making  the  first 
speech.  The  important  day  arrived;  the  benches  were 
crowded;  all  our  great  speakers  were  present,  to  judge  of, 
but  not  to  help  our  efforts.  The  Oxford  orator's  speech 
was  a  complete  failure.  This  threw  a  damp  on  the  whole 
concern:  the  speakers  who  followed  were  few,  and  none  of 
them  did  their  best:  the  affair  was  a  complete  fiasco;  and 
the  oratorical  celebrities  we  had  counted  on  went  away  never 
to  return,  giving  to  me  at  least  a  lesson  in  knowledge  of  the 
world.  This  unexpected  breakdown  altered  my  whole  rela- 
tion to  the  project.  I  had  not  anticipated  taking  a  promi- 
nent part,  or  speaking  much  or  often,  particularly  at  first, 
but  I  now  saw  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  depended  on 
the  new  men,  and  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  I  opened 
the  second  question,  and  from  that  time  spoke  in  nearly  every 
debate.  It  was  very  uphill  work  for  some  time.  In  the 
season  following,  1826-7,  things  began  to  mend.  Our  de- 
bates were  very  different  from  those  of  common  debating 
societies,  for  they  habitually  consisted  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments and  most  philosophic  principles  which  either  side  was 
able  to  produce,  thrown  often  into  close  and  serre  confuta- 
tions of  one  another.  The  practice  was  necessarily  very  use- 
ful to  us,  and  eminently  so  to  me.  I  never,  indeed,  acquired 
real  fluency,  and  had  always  a  bad  and  ungraceful  delivery; 
but  I  could  make  myself  listened  to:  and  as  I  always  wrote 
my  speeches  when,  from  the  feelings  involved,  or  the  nature 
of  the  ideas  to  be  developed,  expression  seemed  important,  I 
greatly  increased  my  power  of  effective  writing ;  acquiring  not 
only  an  ear  for  smoothness  and  rhythm,  but  a  practical  sense 
for  telling  sentences,  and  an  immediate  criterion  of  their 
telling  property,  by  their  effect  on  a  mixed  audience. 

The  Society,  and  the  preparation  for  it,  together  with  the 
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preparation  for  the  morning  conversations  which  were  going 
on  simultaneously,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  leisure; 
and  made  me  feel  it  a  relief  when,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  I 
ceased  to  write  for  the  Westminster.  The  Review  had  fallen 
into  difficulties.  Though  the  sale  of  the  first  number  had 
been  very  encouraging,  the  permanent  sale  had  never,  I 
believe,  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses,  on  the  scale  on 
which  the  Review  was  carried  on.  Those  expenses  had  been 
considerably,  but  not  sufficiently,  reduced.  One  of  the  editors, 
Southern,  had  resigned;  and  several  of  the  writers,  includ- 
ing my  father  and  me,  who  had  been  paid  like  other  con- 
tributors for  our  earlier  articles,  had  latterly  written  without 
payment.  Nevertheless,  the  original  funds  were  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted,  and  if  the  Review  was  to  be  continued  some 
new  arrangement  of  its  affairs  had  become  indispensable. 
My  father  and  I  had  several  conferences  with  Bowring  on  the 
subject.  We  were  willing  to  do  our  utmost  for  maintaining 
the  Review  as  an  organ  of  our  opinions,  but  not  under 
Bowring 's  editorship :  while  the  impossibility  of  its  any  longer 
supporting  a  paid  editor,  afforded  a  ground  on  which,  with- 
out affront  to  him,  we  could  propose  to  dispense  with  his 
services.  We  and  some  of  our  friends  were  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  Review  as  unpaid  writers,  either  finding  among 
ourselves  an  unpaid  editor,  or  sharing  the  editorship  among 
us.  But  while  this  negotiation  was  proceeding  with  Bowring 's 
apparent  acquiescence,  he  was  carrying  on  another  in  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  (with  Colonel  Perronet  Thompson),  of  which 
we  received  the  first  intimation  in  a  letter  from  Bowring  as 
editor,  informing  us  merely  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
made,  and  proposing  to  us  to  write  for  the  next  number, 
with  promise  of  payment.  We  did  not  dispute  Bowring 's 
right  to  bring  about,  if  he  could,  an  arrangement  more 
favorable  to  himself  than  the  one  we  had  proposed;  but  we 
thought  the  concealment  which  he  had  practiced  towards 
us,  while  seemingly  entering  into  our  own  project,  an  affront: 
and  even  had  we  not  thought  so,  we  were  indisposed  to  ex- 
pend any  more  of  our  time  and  trouble  in  attempting  to 
write  up  the  Review  under  his  management.  Accordingly  my 
father  excused  himself  from  writing;  though  two  or  three 
years  later,  on  great  pressure,  he  did  write  one  more  political 
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article.  As  for  me,  I  positively  refused.  And  thus  ended 
my  connection  with  the  original  Westminster. 

CHAPTER  v 

A    CRISIS    IN    MY    MENTAL    HISTORY.      ONE    STAGE    ONWARD 

FOR  some  years  after  this  time  I  wrote  very  little,  and 
nothing  regularly,  for  publication:  and  great  were  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  derived  from  the  intermission.  It  was  of 
no  common  importance  to  me,  at  this  period,  to  be  able  to 
digest  and  mature  my  thoughts  for  my  own  mind  only,  with- 
out any  immediate  call  for  giving  them  out  in  print.  Had  I 
gone  on  writing,  it  would  have  much  disturbed  the  important 
transformation  in  my  opinions  and  character,  which  took 
place  during  those  years.  The  origin  of  this  transformation, 
or  at  least  the  process  by  which  I  was  prepared  for  it,  can 
only  be  explained  by  turning  some  distance  back. 

From  the  winter  of  1821,  when  I  first  read  Bentham,  and 
especially  from  the  commencement  of  the  "Westminster  Re- 
view, I  had  what  might  truly  be  called  an  object  in  life; 
to  be  a  reformer  of  the  world.  My  conception  of  my  own 
happiness  was  entirely  identified  with  this  object.  The  per- 
sonal sympathies  I  wished  for  were  those  of  fellow  laborers 
in  this  enterprise.  This  did  very  well  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  general  improvement  going  on  in  the  world  and 
the  idea  of  myself  as  engaged  with  others  in  struggling  to 
promote  it,  seemed  enough  to  fill  up  an  interesting  and  ani- 
mated existence.  But  the  time  came  when  I  awakened  from 
this  as  from  a  dream.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1826.  I  was 
in  a  dull  state  of  nerves,  such  as  everybody  is  occasionally 
liable  to;  unsusceptible  to  enjoyment  or  pleasurable  excite- 
ment; one  of  those  moods  when  what  is  pleasure  at  other 
times,  becomes  insipid  or  indifferent ;  the  state,  I  should  think, 
in  which  converts  to  Methodism  usually  are,  when  smitten 
by  their  first  "conviction  of  sin." 

At  first  I  hoped  that  the  cloud  would  pass  away  of  itself; 
but  it  did  not.  A  night's  sleep,  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  smaller  vexations  of  life,  had  no  effect  on  it.  I  awoke  to 
a  renewed  consciousness  of  the  woeful  fact.  I  carried  it 
with  me  into  all  companies,  into  all  occupations.  Hardly 
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anything  had  power  to  cause  me  even  a  few  minutes '  oblivion 
of  it.  For  some  months  the  cloud  seemed  to  grow  thicker 
and  thicker.  The  lines  in  Coleridge's  "Dejection" — I  was 
not  then  acquainted  with  them — exactly  describe  my  case: 

"A  grief  without  a  pang,  void,  dark  and  drear, 
A  drowsy,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

In  vain  I  sought  relief  from  my  favorite  books;  those 
memorials  of  past  nobleness  and  greatness  from  which  I  had 
always  hitherto  drawn  strength  and  animation.  I  read  them 
now  without  feeling,  or  with  the  accustomed  feeling  minus 
all  its  charm ;  and  I  became  persuaded,  that  my  love  of  man- 
kind, and  of  excellence  for  its  own  sake,  had  worn  itself 
out.  I  sought  no  comfort  by  speaking  to  others  of  what  I 
felt.  If  I  had  loved  any  one  sufficiently  to  make  confiding 
my  griefs  a  necessity,  I  should  not  have  been  in  the  condi- 
tion I  was.  My  father,  to  whom  it  would  have  been  natural 
to  me  to  have  recourse  in  any  practical  difficulties,  was  the 
last  person  to  whom,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  I  looked  for  help. 
Everything  convinced  me  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  mental  state  as  I  was  suffering  from,  and  that  even  if  he 
could  be  made  to  understand  it,  he  was  not  the  physician  who 
could  heal  it.  My  education,  which  was  wholly  his  work,  had 
been  conducted  without  any  regard  to  the  possibility  of  its 
ending  in  this  result;  and  I  saw  no  use  in  giving  him  the 
pain  of  thinking  that  his  plans  had  failed,  when  the  failure 
was  probably  irremediable,  and,  at  all  events,  beyond  the 
power  of  his  remedies.  Of  other  friends,  I  had  at  that  time 
none  to  whom  I  had  any  hope  of  making  my  condition  in- 
telligible. It  was  however  abundantly  intelligible  to  myself; 
and  the  more  I  dwelt  upon  it,  the  more  hopeless  it  appeared. 

I  was  thus,  as  I  said  to  myself,  left  stranded  at  the 
commencement  of  my  voyage,  with  a  well-equipped  ship 
and  a  rudder,  but  no  sail;  without  any  real  desire  for  the 
ends  which  I  had  been  so  carefully  fitted  out  to  work  for: 
no  delight  in  virtue,  or  the  general  good,  but  also  just  as 
little  in  anything  else.  The  fountains  of  vanity  and  ambition 
seemed  to  have  dried  up  within  me,  as  completely  as  those  of 
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benevolence.  I  had  had  (as  I  reflected)  some  gratification 
of  vanity  at  too  early  an  age:  I  had  obtained  some  distinc- 
tion, and  felt  myself  of  some  importance,  before  the  desire 
of  distinction  and  of  importance  had  grown  into  a  passion: 
and  little  as  it  was  which  I  had  attained,  yet  having  been  at- 
tained too  early,  like  all  pleasures  enjoyed  too  soon,  it  had 
made  me  blase  and  indifferent  to  the  pursuit.  Thus  neither 
selfish  nor  unselfish  pleasures  were  pleasures  to  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  mingled  with  the  dry  heavy 
dejection  of  the  melancholy  winter  of  1826-7.  During  this 
time  I  was  not  incapable  of  my  usual  occupations.  I  went 
on  with  them  mechanically,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit.  I  had 
been  so  drilled  in  a  certain  sort  of  mental  exercise,  that  I 
could  still  carry  it  on  when  all  the  spirit  had  gone  out  of 
it.  I  even  composed  and  spoke  several  speeches  at  the 
debating  society,  how,  or  with  what  degree  of  success,  I  know 
not.  Of  four  years  continual  speaking  at  that  society,  this 
is  the  only  year  of  which  I  remember  next  to  nothing.  Two 
lines  of  Coleridge,  in  whom  alone  of  all  writers  I  have  found 
a  true  description  of  what  I  felt,  were  often  in  my  thoughts, 
not  at  this  time  (for  I  had  never  read  them),  but  in  a 
later  period  of  the  same  mental  malady: 

"Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve, 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live." 

I  frequently  asked  myself,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  was  bound  to 
go  on  living,  when  life  must  be  passed  in  this  manner.  I 
generally  answered  to  myself,  that  I  did  not  think  I  could 
possibly  bear  it  beyond  a  year.  When,  however,  not  more 
than  half  that  duration  of  time  had  elapsed,  a  small  ray  of 
light  broke  in  upon  my  gloom.  I  was  reading,  accidentally, 
Marmontel's  "Memoires,"  and  came  to  the  passage  which 
relates  his  father's  death,  the  distressed  position  of  the 
family,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  by  which  he,  then  a 
mere  boy,  felt  and  made  them  feel  that  he  would  be  every- 
thing to  them — would  supply  the  place  of  all  that  they  had 
lost.  A  vivid  conception  of  the  scene  and  its  feelings  came 
over  me,  and  I  was  moved  to  tears.  From  this  moment  my 
burden  grew  lighter.  The  oppression  of  the  thought  that 
all  feeling  was  dead  within  me,  was  gone.  I  was  no  longer 
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hopeless :  I  was  not  a  stock  or  a  stone.  I  had  still,  it  seemed, 
some  of  the  material  out  of  which  all  worth  of  character,  and 
all  capacity  for  happiness,  are  made.  Relieved  from  my 
ever  present  sense  of  irremediable  wretchedness,  I  gradually 
found  that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  could  again  give  me 
some  pleasure;  that  I  could  again  find  enjoyment,  not  in- 
tense, but  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  sunshine  and  sky, 
in  books,  in  conversation,  in  public  affairs;  and  that  there 
was,  once  more,  excitement,  though  of  a  moderate  kind,  in 
exerting  myself  for  my  opinions,  and  for  the  public  good. 
Thus  the  cloud  gradually  drew  off,  and  I  again  enjoyed 
life :  and  though  I  had  several  relapses,  some  of  which  lasted 
many  months,  I  never  again  was  as  miserable  as  I  had  been. 

The  experiences  of  this  period  had  two  very  marked  ef- 
fects on  my  opinions  and  character.  In  the  first  place,  they 
led  me  to  adopt  a  theory  of  life,  very  unlike  that  on  which 
I  had  before  acted,  and  having  much  in  common  with  what 
at  that  time  I  certainly  had  never  heard  of,  the  anti-self-con- 
sciousness theory  of-  Carlyle.  I  never,  indeed,  wavered  in 
the  conviction  that  happiness  is  the  test  of  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  the  end  of  life.  But  I  now  thought  that  this  end 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end. 
The  enjoyments  of  life  (such  was  now  my  theory)  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  a  pleasant  thing,  when  they  are  taken  en 
passant,  without  being  made  a  principal  object.  Once  make 
them  so,  and  they  are  immediately  felt  to  be  insufficient. 
They  will  not  bear  a  scrutinizing  examination.  Ask  your- 
self whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  so.  The 
only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some  end  external 
to  it,  as  the  purpose  of  life.  This  theory  now  became  the 
basis  of  my  philosophy  of  life.  And  I  still  hold  to  it  as  the 
best  theory  for  all  those  who  have  but  a  moderate  degree 
of  sensibility  and  of  capacity  for  enjoyment,  that  is,  for  the 
great  majority  of  mankind. 

The  other  important  change  which  my  opinions  at  this 
time  underwent,  was  that  I,  for  the  first  time,  gave  its  proper 
place,  among  the  prime  necessities  of  human  well-being,  to 
the  internal  culture  of  the  individual.  I  ceased  to  attach 
almost  exclusive  importance  to  the  ordering  of  outward  cir- 
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cumstances,  and  the  training  of  the  human  being  for  specula- 
tion and  for  action. 

I  now  began  to  find  meaning  in  the  things  which  I  had 
read  or  heard  about  the  importance  of  poetry  and  art  as 
instruments  of  human  culture.  But  it  was  some  time  longer 
before  I  began  to  know  this  by  personal  experience.  The 
only  one  of  the  imaginative  arts  in  which  I  had  from  child- 
hood taken  great  pleasure,  was  music ;  the  best  effect  of  which 
(and  in  this  it  surpasses  perhaps  every  other  art)  consists 
in  exciting  enthusiasm;  in  winding  up  to  a  high  pitch  those 
feelings  of  an  elevated  kind  which  are  already  in  the  char- 
acter, but  to  which  this  excitement  gives  a  glow  and  a  fervor, 
which,  though  transitory  at  its  utmost  height,  is  precious 
for  sustaining  them  at  other  times.  This  effect  of  music  I 
had  often  experienced;  but  like  all  my  pleasurable  suscepti- 
bilities it  was  suspended  during  the  gloomy  period.  I  had 
sought  relief  again  and  again  from  this  quarter,  but  found 
none.  After  the'  tide  had  turned,  and  I  was  in  process  of 
recovery,  I  had  been  helped  forward  by  music,  but  in  a 
much  less  elevated  manner.  I  at  this  time  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Weber's  Oberon,  and  the  extreme  pleasure 
which  I  drew  from  its  delicious  melodies  did  me  good,  by 
showing  me  a  source  of  pleasure  to  which  I  was  as  susceptible 
as  ever.  The  good,  however,  was  much  impaired  by  the 
thought,  that  the  pleasure  of  music  (as  is  quite  true  of  such 
pleasure  as  this  was,  that  of  mere  tune)  fades  with  familiar- 
ity, and  requires  either  to  be  revived  by  intermittence,  or  fed 
by  continual  novelty. 

This  state  of  my  thoughts  and  feelings  made  the  fact  of 
my  reading  Wordsworth  for  the  first  time  (in  the  autumn  of 
1828),  an  important  event  in  my  life.  I  took  up  the  collection 
of  his  poems  from  curiosity,  with  no  expectation  of  mental 
relief  from  it,  though  I  had  before  resorted  to  poetry  with 
that  hope.  In  the  worst  period  of  my  depression,  I  had 
read  through  the  whole  of  Byron  (then  new  to  me),  to  try 
whether  a  poet,  whose  peculiar  department  was  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  intenser  feelings,  could  rouse  any  feeling  in  me. 
As  might  be  expected,  I  got  no  good  from  this  reading,  but 
the  reverse.  The  poet's  state  of  mind  was  too  like  my  own. 
His  was  the  lament  of  a  man  who  had  worn  out  all  pleasures, 
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and  who  seemed  to  think  that  life,  to  all  who  possess  the 
good  things  of  it,  must  necessarily  be  the  vapid,  uninterest- 
ing thing  which  I  found  it.  His  Harold  and  Manfred  had 
the  same  burden  on  them  which  I  had;  and  I  was  not  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  desire  any  comfort  from  the  vehement  sensual 
passion  of  his  Giaours,  or  the  sullenness  of  his  Laras.  But 
while  Byron  was  exactly  what  did  not  suit  my  condition, 
Wordsworth  was  exactly  what  did.  I  had  looked  into  the 
Excursion  two  or  three  years  before,  and  found  little  in  it; 
and  I  should  probably  have  found  as  little,  had  I  read  it  at 
this  time.  But  the  miscellaneous  poems,  in  the  two-volume 
editor  of  1815  (to  which  little  of  value  was  added  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  author's  life),  proved  to  be  the  precise 
thing  for  my  mental  wants  at  that  particular  juncture. 

In  the  first  place,  these  poems  addressed  themselves  power- 
fully to  one  of  the  strongest  of  my  pleasurable  suscepti- 
bilities, the  love  of  rural  objects  and  natural  scenery;  to  which 
I  had  been  indebted  not  only  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
life,  but  quite  recently  for  relief  from  one  of  my  longest  re- 
lapses into  depression.  In  this  power  of  rural  beauty  over 
me,  there  was  a  foundation  laid  for  taking  pleasure  in 
Wordsworth 's  poetry ;  the  more  so,  as  his  scenery  lies  mostly 
among  mountains,  which,  owing  to  my  early  Pyrenean  excur- 
sion, were  my  idea  of  natural  beauty.  But  Wordsworth 
would  never  have  had  any  great  effect  on  me,  if  he  had 
merely  placed  before  me  beautiful  pictures  of  natural  scenery. 
What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for  my  state 
of  mind,  was  that  they  expressed,  not  mere  outward  beauty, 
but  states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought  colored  by  feeling, 
under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They  seemed  to  be  the 
very  culture  of  the  feelings,  which  I  was  in  quest  of.  In 
them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could  be  snared 
in  by  all  human  beings ;  which  had  no  connection  with  strug- 
gle or  imperfection,  but  would  be  made  richer  by  every 
improvement  in  the  physical  or  social  condition  of  mankind. 
From  them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the  perennial 
sources  of  happiness,  when  all  the  greater  evils  of  life  shall 
have  been  removed.  And  I  felt  myself  at  once  better  and 
happier  as  I  came  under  their  influence.  There  have  cer- 
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tainly  been,  even  in  our  own  age,  greater  poets  than  "Words- 
worth; but  poetry  of  deeper  and  loftier  feeling  could  not 
have  done  for  me  at  that  time  what  his  did.  I  needed  to 
be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  real,  permanent  happiness 
in  tranquil  contemplation.  Wordsworth  taught  me  this,  not 
only  without  turning  away  from,  but  with  a  greatly  increased 
interest  in  the  common  feelings  and  common  destiny  of  hu- 
man beings.  And  the  delight  which  these  poems  gave  me, 
proved  that  with  culture  of  this  sort,  there  was  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  most  confirmed  habit  of  analysis. 

After  1829  I  withdrew  from  attendance  on  the  Debating 
Society.  I  had  had  enough  of  speech-making,  and  was  glad 
to  carry  on  my  private  studies  and  meditations  without  any 
immediate  call  for  outward  assertion  of  their  results.  I 
found  the  fabric  of  my  old  and  taught  opinions  giving  way 
in  many  fresh  places,  and  I  never  allowed  it  to  fall  to  pieces, 
but  was  incessantly  occupied  in  weaving  it  anew.  I  never,  in 
the  course  of  my  transition,  was  content  to  remain,  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  confused  and  unsettled.  When  I  had  taken 
in  any  new  idea,  I  could  not  rest  till  I  had  adjusted  its  re- 
lation to  my  old  opinions,  and  ascertained  exactly  how  far 
its  effect  ought  to  extend  in  modifying  or  superseding  them. 

The  writers  by  whom,  more  than  by  any  others,  a  new 
mode  of  political  thinking  was  brought  home  to  me,  were 
those  of  the  St.  Simonian  school  in  France.  In  1829  and 
1830  I  became  acquainted  with  some  of  their  writings.  They 
were  then  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  speculations. 
They  had  not  yet  dressed  out  their  philosophy  as  a  religion, 
nor  had  they  organized  their  scheme  of  Socialism.  They 
were  just  beginning  to  question  the  principle  of  hereditary 
property.  I  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  with  them  even 
this  length ;  but  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  connected  view 
which  they  for  the  first  time  presented  to  me,  of  the  natural 
order  of  human  progress;  and  especially  with  their  division 
of  all  history  into  organic  periods  and  critical  periods. 
Among  their  publications,  too,  there  was  one  which  seemed 
to  me  far  superior  to  the  rest;  in  which  the  general  idea 
was  matured  into  something  much  more  definite  and  in- 
structive. This  was  an  early  work  of  Auguste  Comte,  who 
then  called  himself,  and  even  announced  himself  in  the 
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title-page  as,  a  pupil  of  Saint  Simon.  In  this  tract  M.  Comte 
first  put  forth  the  doctrine,  which  he  afterwards  so  copiously 
illustrated,  of  the  natural  succession  of  three  stages  in  every 
department  of  human  knowledge:  first,  the  theological,  next 
the  metaphysical,  and  lastly,  the  positive  stage;  and  con- 
tended, that  social  science  must  be  subject  to  the  same  law; 
that  the  feudal  and  Catholic  system  was  the  concluding 
phasis  of  the  theological  state  of  the  social  science,  Protest- 
antism the  commencement,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  consummation,  of  the  metaphysical;  and  that 
its  positive  state  was  yet  to  come. 

M.  Comte  soon  left  the  St.  Simonians,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him  and  his  writings  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  St. 
Simonians  I  continued  to  cultivate.  I  was  kept  au  courant  of 
their  progress  by  one  of  their  most  enthusiastic  disciples,  M. 
Gustave  d'Eichthal,  who  about  that  time  passed  a  consider- 
able interval  in  England.  I  was  introduced  to  their  chiefs, 
Bazard  and  Enfantin,  in  1830;  and  as  long  as  their  public 
teachings  and  proselytism  continued,  I  read  nearly  every- 
thing they  wrote.  Their  criticisms  on  the  common  doctrines 
of  Liberalism  seemed  to  me  full  of  important  truth;  and 
it  was  partly  by  their  writings  that  my  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  very  limited  and  temporary  value  of  the  old  political 
economy,  which  assumes  private  property  and  inheritance  as 
indefeasible  facts,  and  freedom  of  production  and  exchange 
as  the  dernier  mot  of  social  improvement.  The  scheme  gradu- 
ally unfolded  by  the  St.  Simonians,  under  which  the  labor 
and  capital  of  society  would  be  managed  for  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  community,  every  individual  being  required  to 
take  a  share  of  labor,  either  as  thinker,  teacher,  artist,  or 
producer,  all  being  classed  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
remunerated  according  to  their  work,  appeared  to  me  a  far 
superior  description  of  Socialism  to  Owen's.  Their  aim 
seemed  to  me  desirable  and  rational,  however  their  means 
might  be  inefficacious ;  and  though  I  neither  believed  in  the 
practicability,  nor  in  the  beneficial  operation  of  their  social 
machinery,  I  felt  that  the  proclamation  of  such  an  ideal  of 
human  society  could  not  but  tend  to  give  a  beneficial  direc- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  others  to  bring  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  nearer  to  some  ideal  standard. 
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In  giving  an  account  of  this  period  of  my  life,  I  have 
only  specified  such  of  my  new  impressions  as  appeared  to  me, 
both  at  the  time  and  since,  to  be  a  kind  of  turning  points, 
marking  a  definite  progress  in  my  mode  of  thought.  But 
these  few  selected  points  give  a  very  insufficient  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  thinking  which  I  carried  on  respecting  a  host 
of  subjects  during  these  years  of  transition.  I  saw  that 
though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our  own 
desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances;  and  that 
what  is  really  inspiriting  and  ennobling  in  the  doctrine  of 
freewill,  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  real  power  over  the 
formation  of  our  own  character ;  that  our  will,  by  influencing 
some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future  habits  or 
capabilities  of  willing. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  the  French  Revolution  of  July  found 
me.  It  roused  my  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  gave  me,  as  it 
were,  a  new  existence.  I  went  at  once  to  Paris,  was  intro- 
duced to  Lafayette,  and  laid  the  groundwork  of  the  inter- 
course I  afterwards  kept  up  with  several  of  the  active  chiefs 
of  the  extreme  popular  party.  After  my  return  I  entered 
warmly,  as  a  writer,  into  the  political  discussions  of  the  time ; 
which  soon  became  still  more  exciting,  by  the  coming  in  of 
Lord  Grey's  Ministry,  and  the  proposing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  For  the  next  few  years  I  wrote  copiously  in  news- 
papers. It  was  about  this  time  that  Fonblanque,  who  had  for 
some  time  written  the  political  articles  in  the  Examiner,  be- 
came the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  paper.  It  is  not  for- 
gotten with  what  verve  and  talent,  as  well  as  fine  wit,  he 
carried  it  on,  during  the  whole  period  of  Lord  Grey's  Min- 
istry, and  what  importance  it  assumed  as  the  principal  rep- 
resentative, in  the  newspaper  press,  of  Radical  opinions.  The 
distinguishing  character  of  the  paper  was  given  to  it  en- 
tirely by  his  own  articles,  which  formed  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  original  writing  contained  in  it :  but  of  the 
remaining  fourth  I  contributed  during  those  years  a  much 
larger  share  than  any  one  else.  I  wrote  nearly  all  the  articles 
on  French  subjects,  including  a  weekly  summary  of  French 
politics,  often  extending  to  considerable  length;  together 
with  many  leading  articles  on  general  politics,  commercial 
and  financial  legislation,  and  any  miscellaneous  subjects  in 
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which  I  felt  interested,  and  which  were  suitable  to  the  paper, 
including  occasional  reviews  of  books. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  what  I  wrote  during  these  years, 
which,  independently  of  my  contributions  to  newspapers, 
was  considerable.  In  1830  and  1831  I  wrote  the  five  Essays 
since  published  under  the  title  of  "Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tled Questions  of  Political  Economy,"  almost  as  they  now 
stand,  except  that  in  1833  I  partially  rewrote  the  fifth  Essay. 
They  were  written  with  no  immediate  purpose  of  publica- 
tion; and  when,  some  years  later,  I  offered  them  to  a  pub- 
lisher, he  declined  them.  They  were  only  printed  in  1844, 
after  the  success  of  the  "System  of  Logic." 

In  1832  I  wrote  several  papers  for  the  first  series  of  Tait's 
Magazine,  and  one  for  a  quarterly  periodical  called  the  Jurist, 
which  had  been  founded,  and  for  a  short  time  carried  on,  by 
a  set  of  friends,  all  lawyers  and  law  reformers,  with  several 
of  whom  I  was  acquainted.  The  paper  in  the  Jurist,  which 
I  still  think  a  very  complete  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the 
State  over  Foundations,  showed  both  sides  of  my  opinions, 
asserting  as  firmly  as  I  should  have  done  at  any  time,  the 
doctrine  that  all  endowments  are  national  property,  which 
the  government  may  and  ought  to  control;  but  not,  as  I 
should  once  have  done,  condemning  endowments  in  them- 
selves, and  proposing  that  they  should  be  taken  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt.  On  the  contrary,  I  urged  strenuously  the 
importance  of  having  a  provision  for  education,  not  de- 
pendent on  the  mere  demand  of  the  market,  that  is,  on  the 
knowledge  and  discernment  of  average  parents,  but  calculated 
to  establish  and  keep  up  a  higher  standard  of  instruction 
than  is  likely  to  be  spontaneously  demanded  by  the  buyers 
of  the  article.  All  these  opinions  have  been  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  whole  course  of  my  subsequent  reflec- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  VI 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  MY 

LIFE.    MY  FATHER'S  DEATH.    WRITINGS  AND  OTHER 

PROCEEDINGS  UP  TO  1840 

IT  was  at  the  period  of  my  mental  progress  which  I  have  now 
reached  that  I  formed  the  friendship  which  has  been  the 
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honor  and  chief  blessing  of  my  existence,  as  well  as  the  source 
of  a  great  part  of  all  that  I  have  attempted  to  do,  or  hope  to 
effect  hereafter,  for  human  improvement.  My  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  lady  who,  after  a  friendship  of  twenty  years,  con- 
sented to  become  my  wife,  was  in  1830,  when  I  was  in  my 
twenty-fifth  and  she  in  her  twenty-third  year.  With  her 
husband's  family  it  was  the  renewal  of  an  old  acquaintance- 
ship. His  grandfather  lived  in  the  next  house  to  my  father's 
in  Newington  Green,  and  I  had,  sometimes  when  a  boy,  been 
invited  to  play  in  the  old  gentleman's  garden.  He  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  Scotch  Puritan ;  stern,  severe,  and  power- 
ful, but  very  kind  to  children,  on  whom  such  men  make  a 
lasting  impression.  Although  it  was  years  after  my  intro- 
duction to  Mrs.  Taylor  before  my  acquaintance  with  her  be- 
came at  all  intimate  or  confidential,  I  very  soon  felt  her  to 
be  the  most  admirable  person  I  had  ever  known.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  she  was,  or  that  any  one,  at  the  age  at 
which  I  first  saw  her,  could  be,  all  that  she  afterwards  be- 
came. Least  pf  all  could  this  be  true  of  her,  with  whom  self- 
improvement,  progress  in  the  highest  and  in  all  senses,  was  a 
law  of  her  nature;  a  necessity  equally  from  the  ardor  with 
which  she  sought  it,  and  from  the  spontaneous  tendency  of 
faculties  which  could  not  receive  an  impression  or  an  experi- 
ence without  making  it  the  source  or  the  occasion  of  an  acces- 
sion of  wisdom.  Up  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw  her,  her 
rich  and  powerful  nature  had  chiefly  unfolded  itself  accord- 
ing to  the  received  type  of  feminine  genius.  To  her  outer 
circle  she  was  a  beauty  and  a  wit,  with  an  air  of  natural 
distinction,  felt  by  all  who  approached  her:  to  the  inner,  a 
woman  of  deep  and  strong  feeling,  of  penetrating  and  in- 
tuitive intelligence,  and  of  an  eminently  meditative  and  poetic 
nature. 

Married  at  an  early  age,  to  a  most  upright,  brave, 
and  honorable  man,  of  liberal  opinions  and  good  education, 
but  without  the  intellectual  or  artistic  tastes  which  would  have 
made  him  a  companion  for  her,  though  a  steady  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  for  whom  she  had  true  esteem  and  the  strong- 
est affection  through  life,  and  whom  she  most  deeply  lamented 
when  dead ;  shut  out  by  the  social  disabilities  of  women  from 
any  adequate  exercise  of  her  highest  faculties  in  action  on 
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the  world  without;  her  life  was  one  of  inward  meditation, 
varied  by  familiar  intercourse  with  a  small  circle  of  friends, 
of  whom  one  only  (long  since  deceased)  was  a  person  of 
genius,  or  of  capacities  of  feeling  or  intellect  kindred  with 
her  own,  but  all  had  more  or  less  of  alliance  with  her  in  senti- 
ments and  opinions.  Into  this  circle  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  admitted,  and  I  soon  perceived  that  she  possessed  in 
combination,  the  qualities  which  in  all  other  persons  whom  I 
had  known  I  had  been  only  too  happy  to  find  singly.  In  her, 
complete  emancipation  from  every  kind  of  superstition  (in- 
cluding that  which  attributes  a  pretended  perfection  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  the  universe),  and  an  earnest  protest 
against  many  things  which  are  still  part  of  the  established 
constitution  of  society,  resulted  not  from  the  hard  intellect, 
but  from  strength  of  noble  and  elevated  feeling,  and  co- 
existed with  a  highly  reverential  nature.  In  general  spiritual 
characteristics,  as  well  as  in  temperament  and  organization, 
I  have  often  compared  her,  as  she  was  at  this  time,  to  Shelley : 
but  in  thought  and  intellect,  Shelley,  so  far  as  his  powers 
were  developed  in  his  short  life,  was  but  a  child  compared 
with  what  she  ultimately  became.  Alike  in  the  highest  regions 
of  speculation  and  in  the  smaller  practical  concerns  of  daily 
life,  her  mind  was  the  same  perfect  instrument,  piercing  to 
the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  the  matter ;  always  seizing  the 
essential  idea  or  principle.  The  same  exactness  and  rapidity 
of  operation,  pervading  as  it  did  her  sensitive  as  well  as  her 
mental  faculties,  would,  with  her  gifts  of  feeling  and  imagi- 
nation, have  fitted  her  to  be  a  consummate  artist,  as  her  fiery 
and  tender  soul  and  her  vigorous  eloquence  would  certainly 
have  made  her  a  great  orator,  and  her  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  discernment  and  sagacity  in  practical 
life,  would,  in  the  times  when  such  a  carriere  was  open  to 
women,  have  made  her  eminent  among  the  rulers  of  mankind. 
Her  intellectual  gifts  ministered  to  a  moral  character  at 
once  the  noblest  and  the  best  balanced  which  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  life.  Her  unselfishness  was  not  that  of  a  taught 
system  of  duties,  but  of  a  heart  which  thoroughly  identified 
itself  with  the  feelings  of  others,  and  often  went  to  excess  in 
consideration  for  them  by  imaginatively  investing  their  feel- 
ings with  the  intensity  of  its  own.  The  passion  of  justice 
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might  have  been  thought  to  be  her  strongest  feeling,  but  for 
her  boundless  generosity,  and  a  lovingness  ever  ready  to  pour 
itself  forth  upon  any  or  all  human  beings  who  were  capable 
of  giving  the  smallest  feeling  in  return.  The  rest  of  her 
moral  characteristics  were  such  as  naturally  accompany  these 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart:  the  most  genuine  modesty  com- 
bined with  the  loftiest  pride ;  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which 
were  absolute,  towards  all  who  were  fit  to  receive  them;  the 
utmost  scorn  of  whatever  was  mean  and  cowardly,  and  a 
burning  indignation  at  everything  brutal  or  tyrannical,  faith- 
less or  dishonorable  in  conduct  and  character,  while  making 
the  broadest  distinction  between  mala  in  se  and  mere  mala 
prohibita — between  acts  giving  evidence  of  intrinsic  badness 
in  feeling  and  character,  and  those  which  are  only  violations 
of  conventions  either  good  or  bad,  violations  which  whether 
in  themselves  right  or  wrong,  are  capable  of  being  committed 
by  persons  in  every  other  respect  lovable  or  admirable. 

To  be  admitted  into  any  degree  of  mental  intercourse  with 
a  being  of  these  qualities,  could  not  but  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  my  development;  though  the  effect  was 
only  gradual,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  her  mental 
progress  and  mine  went  forward  in  the  complete  companion- 
ship they  at  last  attained.  The  benefit  I  received  was  far 
greater  than  any  which  I  could  hope  to  give;  though  to  her, 
who  had  at  first  reached  her  opinions  by  the  moral  intuition 
of  a  character  of  strong  feeling,  there  was  doubtless  help  as 
well  as  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  one  who  had  ar- 
rived at  many  of  the  same  results  by  study  and  reasoning: 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  her  intellectual  growth,  her  mental  ac- 
tivity, which  converted  everything  into  knowledge,  doubtless 
drew  from  me,  as  it  did  from  other  sources,  many  of  its 
materials.  I  have  often  received  praise,  which  in  my  own 
right  I  only  partially  deserve,  for  the  greater  practicality 
which  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  my  writings,  compared  with 
those  of  most  thinkers  who  have  been  equally  addicted  to 
large  generalizations.  The  writings  in  which  this  quality  has 
been  observed,  were  not  the  work  of  one  mind,  but  of  the 
fusion  of  two,  one  of  them  as  preeminently  practical  in  its 
judgments  and  perceptions  of  things  present,  as  it  was  high 
and  bold  in  its  anticipations  for  a  remote  futurity. 

A.  V.  13—27 
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One  of  the  projects  occasionally  talked  of  between  my 
father  and  me,  and  some  of  the  parliamentary  and  other 
Radicals  who  frequented  his  house,  was  the  foundation  of  a 
periodical  organ  of  philosophic  radicalism,  to  take  the  place 
which  the  Westminster  Review  had  been  intended  to  fill: 
and  the  scheme  had  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  under  discussion 
the  pecuniary  contributions  which  could  be  looked  for,  and 
the  choice  of  an  editor.  Nothing,  however,  came  of  it  for 
some  time:  but  in  the  summer  of  1834  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  himself  a  laborious  student,  and  a  precise  and  meta- 
physical thinker,  capable  of  aiding  the  cause  by  his  pen  as  well 
as  by  his  purse,  spontaneously  proposed  to  establish  a  Review, 
provided  I  would  consent  to  be  the  real,  if  I  could  not  be  the 
ostensible,  editor.  Such  a  proposal  was  not  to  be  refused ; 
and  the  Review  was  founded,  at  first  under  the  title  of  the 
London  Review,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  the  London 
and  Westminster,  Molesworth  having  bought  the  Westminster 
from  its  proprietor,  General  Thompson,  and  merged  the  two 
into  one.  In  the  years  between  1834  and  1840  the  conduct 
of  this  Review  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  spare  time. 
In  the  beginning,  it  did  not,  as  a  whole,  by  any  means  repre- 
sent my  opinions.  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  conceding 
much  to  my  inevitable  associates.  The  Review  was  estab- 
lished to  be  the  representative  of  the  ' '  philosophic  Radicals, ' ' 
with  most  of  whom  I  was  now  at  issue  on  many  essential 
points,  and  among  whom  I  could  not  even  claim  to  be  the 
most  important  individual.  My  father's  cooperation  as  a 
writer  we  all  deemed  indispensable,  and  he  wrote  largely 
in  it  until  prevented  by  his  last  illness.  The  subjects  of  his 
articles,  and  the  strength  and  decision  with  which  his  opinions 
were  expressed  in  them,  made  the  Review  at  first  derive  its 
tone  and  coloring  from  him  much  more  than  from  any  of  the 
other  writers.  I  could  not  exercise  editorial  control  over  his 
articles,  and  I  was  sometimes  obliged  to  sacrifice  to  him  por- 
tions of  my  own. 

All  speculation,  however,  on  the  possible  future  develop- 
ments of  my  father 's  opinions,  and  on  the  probabilities  of  per- 
manent cooperation  between  him  and  me  in  the  promulgation 
of  our  thoughts,  was  doomed  to  be  cut  short.  During  the 
whole  of  1835  his  health  had  been  declining:  his  symptoms 
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became  unequivocally  those  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and 
after  lingering  to  the  last  stage  of  debility,  he  died  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1836.  Until  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  there 
was  no  apparent  abatement  of  intellectual  vigor;  his  interest 
in  all  things  and  persons  that  had  interested  him  through  life 
was  undiminished,  nor  did  the  approach  of  death  cause  the 
smallest  wavering  (as  in  so  strong  and  firm  a  mind  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should)  in  his  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  His  principal  satisfaction,  after  he  knew  that  his 
end  was  near,  seemed  to  be  the  thought  of  what  he  had  done 
to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it;  and  his  chief 
regret  in  not  living  longer,  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  do 
more. 

In  the  power  of  influencing  by  mere  force  of  mind  and 
character,  the  convictions  and  purposes  of  others,  and  in  the 
strenuous  exertion  of  that  power  to  promote  freedom  and 
progress,  he  left,  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no  equal  among 
men  and  but  one  among  women. 

In  the  year  1837,  I  resumed  the  Logic.  I  had  not  touched 
my  pen  on  the  subject  for  five  years,  having  been  stopped 
and  brought  to  a  halt  on  the  threshold  of  Induction.  I  had 
gradually  discovered  that  what  was  mainly  wanting,  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  that  branch  of  the  subject,  was  a 
comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  accurate  view  of  the 
whole  circle  of  physical  science,  which  I  feared  it  would  take 
me  a  long  course  of  study  to  acquire ;  since  I  knew  not  of  any 
book,  or  other  guide,  that  would  spread  out  before  me  the 
generalities  and  processes  of  the  sciences,  and  I  apprehended 
that  I  should  have  no  choice  but  to  extract  them  for  myself, 
as  I  best  could,  from  the  details.  Happily  for  me,  Dr. 
Whewell,  early  in  this  year,  published  his  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences.  I  read  it  with  eagerness,  and  found  in 
it  a  considerable  approximation  to  what  I  wanted.  I  now 
set  myself  vigorously  to  work  out  the  subject  in  thought  and 
in  writing.  The  time  I  bestowed  on  this  had  to  be  stolen 
from  occupations  more  urgent.  I  had  just  two  months  to 
spare,  at  this  period,  in  the  intervals  of  writing  for  the  Re- 
view. In  these  two  months  I  completed  the  first  draft  of 
about  a  third,  the  most  difficult  third,  of  the  book.  "What  I 
had  before  written,  I  estimate  at  another  third,  so  that  only 
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one-third  remained.  What  I  wrote  at  this  time  consisted  of 
the  remainder  of  the  doctrine  of  Reasoning  (the  theory  of 
Trains  of  Reasoning,  and  Demonstrative  Science),  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  on  Induction.  When  this  was  done, 
I  had,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  untied  all  the  really  hard  knots, 
and  the  completion  of  the  book  had  become  only  a  question 
of  time.  Having  got  thus  far,  I  had  to  leave  off  in  order  to 
write  two  articles  for  the  next  number  of  the  Review.  When 
these  were  written,  I  returned  to  the  subject,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  fell  in  with  Comte's  Cour  de  Philosophic  Positive, 
or  rather  with  the  two  volumes  of  it  which  were  all  that  had  at 
that  time  been  published. 

My  theory  of  Induction  was  substantially  completed  before 
I  knew  of  Comte  's  book ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  I  came  to 
it  by  a  different  road  from  his,  since  the  consequence  has  been 
that  my  treatise  contains,  what  his  certainly  does  not,  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  inductive  process  to  strict  rules  and  to  a  scientific 
test,  such  as  the  syllogism  is  for  ratiocination.  Comte  is 
always  precise  and  profound  on  the  method  of  investigation, 
but  he  does  not  even  attempt  any  exact  definition  of  the  con- 
ditions of  proof :  and  his  writings  show  that  he  never  attained 
a  just  conception  of  them.  This,  however,  was  specifically  the 
problem  which,  in  treating  of  Induction,  I  had  proposed  to 
myself.  Nevertheless,  I  gained  much  from  Comte,  with  which 
to  enrich  my  chapters  in  the  subsequent  rewriting:  and  his 
book  was  of  essential  service  to  me  in  some  of  the  parts  which 
still  remained  to  be  thought  out. 

I  had  been  long  an  ardent  admirer  of  Comte's  writings 
before  I  had  any  communication  with  himself ;  nor  did  I  ever, 
to  the  last,  see  him  in  the  body.  But  for  some  years  we  were 
frequent  correspondents,  until  our  correspondence  became 
controversial,  and  our  zeal  cooled.  I  was  the  first  to  slacken 
correspondence;  he  was  the  first  to  drop  it.  I  found,  and 
he  probably  found  likewise,  that  I  could  do  no  good  to  his 
mind,  and  that  all  the  good  he  could  do  to  mine,  he  did  by 
his  books. 

To  return  to  myself.  The  Review  engrossed,  for  some  time 
longer,  nearly  all  the  time  I  could  devote  to  authorship,  or  to 
thinking:  with  authorship  in  view.  The  articles  from  the 
London  and  Westminster  Review  which  are  reprinted  in  the 
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"Dissertations,"  are  scarcely  a  fourth  part  of  those  I  wrote. 
In  the  spring  of  1840  I  made  over  the  Review  to  Mr.  Hick- 
son,  who  had  been  a  frequent  and  very  useful  unpaid  con- 
tributor under  my  management:  only  stipulating  that  the 
change  should  be  marked  by  a  resumption  of  the  old  name, 
that  of  Westminster  Review.  Under  that  name  Mr.  Hickson 
conducted  it  for  ten  years,  on  the  plan  of  dividing  among 
contributors  only  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Review,  giving  his 
own  labor  as  writer  and  editor  gratuitously.  I  did  not  cease 
altogether  to  write  for  the  Review,  but  continued  to  send  it 
occasional  contributions,  not,  however,  exclusively;  for  the 
greater  circulation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  induced  me 
from  this  time  to  offer  articles  to  it  also  when  I  had  anything 
to  say  for  which  it  appeared  to  be  a  suitable  vehicle. 

CHAPTER  VII 
GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  REMAINDER  OP  MY  LIFE 

FROM  this  time,  what  is  worth  relating  of  my  life  will  come 
into  a  very  small  compass;  for  I  have  no  further  mental 
changes  to  tell  of,  but  only,  as  I  hope,  a  continued  mental 
progress ;  which  does  not  admit  of  a  consecutive  history,  and 
the  results  of  which,  if  real,  will  be  best  found  in  my  writings. 
I  shall,  therefore,  greatly  abridge  the  chronicle  of  my  subse- 
quent years. 

The  first  use  I  made  of  the  leisure  which  I  gained  by  dis- 
connecting myself  from  the  Review,  was  to  finish  the  Logic. 
In  July  and  August,  1838,  I  had  found  an  interval  in  which 
to  execute  what  was  still  undone  of  the  original  draft  of  the 
Third  Book.  The  Book  on  Language  and  Classification,  and 
the  chapter  on  the  Classification  of  Fallacies,  were  drafted  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  the  remainder  of  the  work,  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1840.  From  April  following,  to 
the  end  of  1841,  my  spare  time  was  devoted  to  a  complete  re- 
writing of  the  book  from  its  commencement.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  all  my  books  have  been  composed.  In  my  own  case, 
moreover,  I  have  found  that  the  patience  necessary  for  a  care- 
ful elaboration  of  the  details  of  composition  and  expression, 
costs  much  less  effort  after  the  entire  subject  has  been  once 
gone  through,  and  the  substance  of  all  that  I  find  to  say  has 
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in  some  manner,  however  imperfect,  been  got  upon  paper. 
The  only  thing  which  I  am  careful,  in  the  first  draft,  to  make 
as  perfect  as  I  am  able,  is  the  arrangement. 

During  the  re-writing  of  the  Logic,  Dr.  Whewell's  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences  made  its  appearance;  a  cir- 
cumstance fortunate  for  me,  as  it  gave  me  what  I  greatly  de- 
sired, a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  by  an  antagonist,  and 
enabled  me  to  present  my  ideas  with  greater  clearness  and 
emphasis  as  well  as  fuller  and  more  varied  development,  in 
defending  them  against  definite  objections,  or  confronting 
them  distinctly  with  an  opposite  theory.  The  controversies 
with  Dr.  Whewell,  as  well  as  much  matter  derived  from 
Comte,  were  first  introduced  into  the  book  in  the  course  of 
the  re-writing. 

At  the  end  of  1841,  the  book  being  ready  for  the  press,  I 
offered  it  to  Murray,  who  kept  it  until  too  late  for  publica- 
tion that  season,  and  then  refused  it,  for  reasons  which  could 
just  as  well  have  been  given  at  first.  But  I  have  had  no 
cause  to  regret  a  rejection  which  led  to  my  offering  it  to  Mr. 
Parker,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1843. 
My  original  expectations  of 'success  were  extremely  limited. 
What  hopes  I  had  of  exciting  any  immediate  attention,  were 
mainly  grounded  on  the  polemical  propensities  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well ;  who,  I  thought,  from  observation  of  his  conduct  in  other 
cases,  would  probably  do  something  to  bring  the  book  into 
notice,  by  replying,  and  that  promptly,  to  the  attack  on  his 
opinions.  He  did  reply,  but  not  till  1850,  just  in  time  for  me 
to  answer  him  in  the  third  edition.  How  the  book  came  to 
have,  for  a  work  of  the  kind,  so  much  success,  and  what  sort 
of  persons  compose  the  bulk  of  those  who  have  bought,  I 
will  not  venture  to  say  read,  it,  I  have  never  thoroughly 
understood.  But  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  many  proofs 
which  have  since  been  given  of  a  revival  of  speculation,  specu- 
lation too  of  a  free  kind,  in  many  quarters,  and  above  all 
(where  at  one  time  I  should  have  least  expected  it)  in  the 
Universities,  the  fact  becomes  partially  intelligible. 

Being  now  released  from  any  active  concern  in  temporary 
politics,  and  from  any  literary  occupation  involving  personal 
communication  with  contributors  and  others,  I  was  enabled 
to  indulge  the  inclination,  natural  to  thinking  persons  when 
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the  age  of  boyish  vanity  is  once  past,  for  limiting  my  own 
society  to  a  very  few  persons.  A  person  of  high  intellect 
should  never  go  into  unintellectual  society  unless  he  can 
enter  it  as  an  apostle;  yet  he  is  the  only  person  with  high 
objects  who  can  safely  enter  it  at  all.  Persons  even  of  in- 
tellectual aspirations  had  much  better,  if  they  can,  make  their 
habitual  associates  of  at  least  their  equals,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  their  superiors,  in  knowledge,  intellect,  and  elevation 
of  sentiment.  All  these  circumstances  united,  made  the  num- 
ber very  small  of  those  whose  society,  and  still  more  whose 
intimacy,  I  now  voluntarily  sought. 

Among  these,  the  principal  was  the  incomparable  friend 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.  At  this  period  she  lived 
mostly  with  one  young  daughter,  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  only  occasionally  in  town,  with  her  first  husband, 
Mr.  Taylor.  I  visited  her  equally  in  both  places;  and  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  strength  of  character  which  enabled 
her  to  disregard  the  false  interpretations  liable  to  be  put  on 
the  frequency  of  my  visits  to  her  while  living  generally  apart 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  and  on  our  occasionally  traveling  together, 
though  in  all  other  respects  our  conduct  during  those  years 
gave  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  other  supposition  than 
the  true  one,  that  our  relation  to  each  other  at  that  time  was 
one  of  strong  affection  and  confidential  intimacy  only.  For 
though  we  did  not  consider  the  ordinances  of  society  binding 
on  a  subject  so  entirely  personal,  we  did  feel  bound  that  our 
conduct  should  be  such  as  in  no  degree  to  bring  discredit  on 
her  husband,  nor  therefore  on  herself. 

The  Political  Economy  was  far  more  rapidly  executed  than 
the  Logic,  or  indeed  than  anything  of  importance  which  I  had 
previously  written.  It  was  commenced  in  the  autumn  of 
1845,  and  was  ready  for  the  press  before  the  end  of  1847.  In 
this  period  of  little  more  than  two  years  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  six  months  during  which  the  work  was  laid  aside, 
while  I  was  writing  articles  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  (which 
unexpectedly  entered  warmly  into  my  purpose)  urging  the 
formation  of  peasant  properties  on  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland. 
This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Famine,  the  winter  of 
1846-47,  when  the  stern  necessities  of  the  time  seemed  to 
afford  a  chance  of  gaining  attention  for  what  appeared  to  me 
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the  only  mode  of  combining  relief  to  immediate  destitution 
with  permanent  improvement  of  the  social  and  economical 
condition  of  the  Irish  people.  But  the  idea  was  new  and 
strange;  there  was  no  English  precedent  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing: and  the  profound  ignorance  of  English  politicians  and 
the  English  public  concerning  all  social  phenomena  not  gen- 
erally met  with  in  England  (however  common  elsewhere), 
made  my  endeavors  an  entire  failure. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  Political  Economy  showed  that 
the  public  wanted,  and  were  prepared  for  such  a  book.  Pub- 
lished early  in  1848,  an  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was 
sold  in  less  than  a  year.  Another  similar  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  of  1849;  and  a  third,  of  1250  copies, 
early  in  1852.  It  was,  from  the  first,  continually  cited  and 
referred  to  as  an  authority,  because  it  was  not  a  book  merely 
of  abstract  science,  but  also  of  application,  and  treated  Politi- 
cal Economy  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  but  as  a  fragment  of  a 
greater  whole;  a  branch  of  Social  Philosophy,  so  interlinked 
with  all  the  other  branches,  that  its  conclusions,  even  in  its 
own  peculiar  province,  are  only  true  conditionally,  subject  to 
interference  and  counteraction  from  causes  not  directly 
within  its  scope :  while  to  the  character  of  a  practical  guide  it 
has  no  pretension,  apart  from  other  classes  of  considerations. 
The  amount  of  its  worth  as  an  exposition  of  the  science,  and 
the  value  of  the  different  applications  which  it  suggests,  others 
of  course  must  judge. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  this,  I  published  no  work  of 
magnitude;  though  I  still  occasionally  wrote  in  periodicals, 
and  my  correspondence  (much  of  it  with  persons  quite  un- 
known to  me),  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  swelled  to  a 
considerable  bulk.  I  continued  to  watch  with  keen  interest 
the  progress  of  public  events.  But  it  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
very  encouraging  to  me.  The  European  reaction  after  1848, 
and  the  success  of  an  unprincipled  usurper  in  December, 
1851,  put  an  end,  as  it  seemed,  to  all  present  hope  of  freedom 
or  social  improvement  in  France  and  the  Continent.  In  Eng- 
land, I  had  seen  and  continued  to  see  many  of  the  opinions  of 
my  youth  obtain  general  recognition,  and  many  of  the  re- 
forms in  institutions,  for  which  I  had  through  life  contended, 
either  effected  or  in  course  of  being  so.  But  these  changes  had 
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been  attended  with  much  less  benefit  to  human  well-being 
than  I  should  formerly  have  anticipated,  because  they  had 
produced  very  little  improvement  in  that  which  all  real 
amelioration  in  the  lot  of  mankind  depends  on,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  state:  and  it  might  even  be  questioned  if 
the  various  causes  of  deterioration  which  had  been  at  work 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
tendencies  to  improvement. 

Between  the  time  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  and  the 
present,  took  place  the  most  important  events  of  my  private 
life.  The  first  of  these  was  my  marriage,  in  April,  1851,  to 
the  lady  whose  incomparable  worth  had  made  her  friendship 
the  greatest  source  to  me  both  of  happiness  and  of  improve- 
ment, during  many  years  in  which  we  never  expected  to  be  in 
any  closer  relation  to  one  another.  Ardently  as  I  should 
have  aspired  to  this  complete  union  of  our  lives  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  my  existence  at  which  it  had  been  practicable, 
I,  as  much  as  my  wife,  would  far  rather  have  foregone  that 
privilege  forever,  than  have  owed  it  to  the  premature  death 
of  one  for  whom  I  had  the  sincerest  respect,  and  she  the 
strongest  affection.  That  event,  however,  having  taken  place 
in  July,  1849,  it  was  granted  to  me  to  derive  from  that  evil 
my  own  greatest  good,  by  adding  to  the  partnership  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  writing  which  had  long  existed,  a  part- 
nership of  our  entire  existence.  For  seven  and  a-half  years 
that  blessing  was  mine;  for  seven  and  a-half  only!  I  can 
say  nothing  which  could  describe,  even  in  the  faintest  manner, 
what  that  loss  was  and  is.  But  because  I  know  that  she 
would  have  wished  it,  I  endeavor  to  make  the  best  of  what 
life  I  have  left,  and  to  work  on  for  her  purposes  with  such 
diminished  strength  as  can  be  derived  from  thoughts  of  her, 
and  communion  with  her  memory. 

[The  remaining  sections  of  the  autobiography  deal  chiefly 
with  the  writer's  parliamentary  career  and  contain  but  little 
personal  matter.] 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

THE  FOREMOST  OF  AMERICAN  POETS 

1807-1882 
(INTRODUCTORY  NOTE) 

Longfellow's  life  is  too  well  known  to  need  introduction.  He  wrote 
no  autobiography,  but  his  letters,  his  diary  and  even  his  poems  them- 
selves have  frequent  autobiographical  touches.  Most  valuable  in  this 
respect  is  the  manly  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  mapping  out  for  himself  his  future  career.  Of  interest  also 
are  his  comments  on  his  work  of  teaching  and  translating,  and  on  the 
coming  of  old  age.  Longfellow  was  so  wholly  and  earnestly  a  poet  that 
every  other  class  of  work  stirred  him  to  something  like  impatience. 

His  private  life,  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  it  is  needed  to  understand 
the  letters  and  the  man,  included  a  well-to-do  childhood  home  in  Maine, 
and  an  excellent  college  education  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself 
in  literary  studies  that  the  trustees  of  his  college  sent  him  abroad  to 
study  in  Europe  and  qualify  himself  for  the  professorship  of  Foreign 
Languages  and  Literature.  He  traveled  much  and  wrote  both  prose  and 
poetry  suggested  by  his  journeying.  Two  of  his  prose  works  of  travel, 
' '  Outre  Mer ' '  and  ' '  Hyperion, ' '  have  a  distinct  autobiographical  flavor. 
In  1836  he  was  made  professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at 
Harvard,  and  passed  there  the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  the  recognized 
poet-laureate  of  the  American  people. 

LETTER    FROM    LONGFELLOW    TO    HIS   FATHER    AS    TO   A    FUTURE 

CAREER 

December  5,  1824. 

I  TAKE  this  early  opportunity  to  write  to  you,  because  I  wish 
to  know  fully  your  inclination  with  regard  to  the  profession 
I  am  t6  pursue  when  I  leave  college. 

For  my  part,  I  have  already  hinted  to  you  what  would  best 
please  me.  I  want  to  spend  one  year  at  Cambridge  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  history,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
best  authors  in  polite  literature ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  can 
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be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  without 
an  acquaintance  with  which  I  shall  be  shut  out  from  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  departments  of  letters.  The  French  I  mean 
to  understand  pretty  thoroughly  before  I  leave  college.  After 
leaving  Cambridge  I  would  attach  myself  to  some  literary 
periodical  publication,  by  which  I  could  maintain  myself 
and  still  enjoy  the  advantages  of  reading.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anything  visionary  or  chimerical  in  my 
plan  thus  far.  The  fact  is — and  I  will  not  disguise  it  in  the 
least,  for  I  ought  not — I  most  eagerly  aspire  after  future 
eminence  in  literature;  my  whole  soul  burns  most  ardently 
for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centers  in  it.  There  may 
be  something  visionary  in  this,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
prudence  enough  to  keep  my  enthusiasm  from  defeating  its 
own  object  by  too  great  haste.  Surely,  there  never  was  a 
better  opportunity  offered  for  the  exertion  of  literary  talent 
in  our  own  country  than  is  now  offered.  To  be  sure,  most  of 
our  literary  men  thus  far  have  not  been  professedly  so,  until 
they  have  studied  and  entered  the  practice  of  Theology,  Law, 
or  Medicine.  But  this  is  evidently  lost  time.  I  do  believe 
that  we  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  opinion  of  philoso- 
phers, that  "nothing  but  Nature  can  qualify  a  man  for 
knowledge. ' ' 

Whether  Nature  has  given  me  any  capacity  for  knowledge 
or  not,  she  has  at  any  rate  given  me  a  very  strong  predilection 
for  literary  pursuits,  and  I  am  almost  confident  in  believing, 
that,  if  I  can  ever  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be  by  the  exercise 
of  my  talent  in  the  wide  field  of  literature.  With  such  a 
belief,  I  must  say  that  I  am  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  the  law. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  starting  point:  and  I  think  it 
best  to  float  out  into  the  world  upon  that  tide  and  in  that 
channel  which  will  the  soonest  bring  me  to  my  destined  port, 
and  not  to  struggle  against  both  wind  and  tide  and  by  at- 
tempting what  is  impossible  lose  everything. 

A  COMMENT  ON  THE  LABOR  OF  TEACHING,  PROM  LONGFELLOW  *S 

DIARY 

APRIL  3, 1848. — It  seems  like  folly  to  record  the  college  days 
— the  working  in  the  crypts  of  life,  the  underground  labor. 
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Pardon  me,  O  ye  souls,  who  seeing  education  only  from  afar, 
speak  of  it  in  such  glowing  words!  You  see  only  the  great 
pictures  hanging  in  the  light;  not  the  grinding  of  the  paint 
and  oil,  nor  the  pulling  of  hair  from  the  camel 's  back  for  the 
brushes. 

A  LETTER  TO  MB.  NEAL,  WHO  HAD  PRAISED  LONGFELLOW 's  TRANS- 
LATION OF  DANTE 

August  2,  1867. 

I  HAD  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter  yesterday,  and 
am  very  happy  to  get  your  hearty  approval  of  my  attempt  to 
tell  the  exact  truth  of  Dante.  A  great  many  people  think 
that  a  translation  ought  not  to  be  too  faithful ;  that  the  writer 
should  put  himself  into  it  as  well  as  his  original;  that  it 
should  be  Homer  and  Co.,  or  Dante  and  Co.;  and  that  what 
the  foreign  author  really  says  should  be  falsified  or  modified, 
if  thereby  the  smoothness  of  the  verse  can  be  improved.  On 
the  contrary  I  maintain — and  am  delighted  that  you  agree 
with  me — that  a  translator,  like  a  witness  on  the  stand,  should 
hold  up  his  right  hand  and  swear  to  ' '  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  You,  who  all  your  life 
long  have  been  fighting  for  the  truth  in  all  things,  without 
fear  or  favor,  could  not,  I  am  sure,  think  otherwise. 

A  LETTER  TO  MR.  GREENE,  ON  RETURNING  TO  COLLEGE  WORK 

September,  16,  1870. 

WE  returned  yesterday  from  Nahant  all  in  good  condition, 
sailing  up  the  harbor  in  a  yacht  in  the  lovely  September  day. 
Entering  the  old  house  again  was  like  coming  back  from 
Europe.  I  had  a  kind  of  dazed  feeling,  a  kind  of  familiar 
unfamiliar  sense  of  place.  But  in  the  evening  one  of  my 
most  intimate  bores  came  in,  saying,  "I  did  not  know  that 
you  had  got  back,  but  thought  I  would  come  up  and  see." 
So  he  came  up  and  saw,  and — I  knew  that  I  was  in  Cambridge. 
This  fact  was  still  further  confirmed  to-day;  for  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  came  one  of  my  crazy  women,  and  I  had 
no  sooner  disposed  of  her  than  there  appeared  another  bore, 
who  occasionally  frequents  these  forests — huge,  Hyrcanian, 
hopeless!  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  am  certainly 
in  Cambridge. 
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While  I  was  writing  the  last  line  an  Irishwoman  called  with 
a  petition  to  the  Governor  to  pardon  her  son,  in  prison  for 
theft,  "that  he  may  become  what  he  is  capable  of  being, — 
an  honor  to  his  family  and  the  community. ' ' 

A  LETTER  TO  GEORGE  W.  CHILDS,  ON  REACHING  THE  AGE  OP 
SEVENTY  YEARS 

March  13,  1877. 

You  do  not  know  yet  what  it  is  to  be  seventy  years  old.  I 
will  tell  you,  so  that  you  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise  when 
your  turn  comes.  It  is  like  climbing  the  Alps.  You  reach  a 
snow-crowned  summit,  and  see  behind  you  the  deep  valley 
stretching  miles  and  miles  away,  and  before  you  other  sum- 
mits higher  and  whiter,  which  you  may  have  strength  to 
climb,  or  may  not.  Then  you  sit  down  and  meditate  and 
wonder  which,  it  will  be.  That  is  the  whole  story,  amplify  it 
as  you  may.  All  that  one  can  say  is  that  life  is  opportunity. 


THE   END 
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